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INTRODUCTORY 


Rise of Indian Nationalism—The Congress and the Nationalist Move* 
ment—The Rovolt of 1857—Character of the National Movement—Thc Stages of 
Struggle or development of the movement—The Constitutional period— 'The 
Extremist period—the period of mass movements and Constructive nationalism, 

I . f - , 

Rise of Indian Nationalism 

India is a vast breeding*ground of humanity. It is almost 
a continent covering an area of about two million square miles 
equal to that of Europe excluding Russia. Foreigners have spoken 
about the country as a big museum of diverse nationalities. They 
take its people for the inmates of some botanical garden. Most 
of them go to the extent of suggesting that there is nothing like an 
India, nothing like an Indian people, or an Indian nation. There ! 
is some truth in such observations. A nation in the perfect sense - 
does not exist in India and probably exists nowhere in this 
wojrld. Homogeneity is not acceptable to Nature which man has 
not yet completely overpowered. About India it is, however, 
not difficult to assert that it has been ‘one,' not merely in a geogra* 
phical sense, but in many respects for thousands of years. Religion 
has been the bed-rock of Indian unity ever since the early Vedic 
Rishis sang their hymns in the beautiful plains of Aryavarta. It 
is also true that India could not evolve a nationalist consciousness, 
in the true sense, in the period before the British rule. It was 
hardly possible in the self-sufficient, feudal, medieval environs 
ment Nationalism means a common political consciousness or; 
patriotism which the people of a country must share among them¬ 
selves* It is a modern phenomenon* It represents the consciousnessr 
of society at an advanced stage of material development* It also| 
implies an integrated political system, economy and exchange|^ 
on the country-wide basis. India acquired this conciousness wittl 
the growth'of her society on modern lines and with the unity oil 
her political economic life achieved as an indirect consel 
quence of foreign rule in the 19th century. Resentment againsf 
colonial rule sharpened this consciousness and gave birth t| 
nationalist agitation. |^j 
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The Indun National Congress:— 

nil 

It is usually said that the history of the Indian National 
Congress is the history of Indian Na^onalism. It is not exactly 
so« The nationalist movement began to shape itself earlier than 
the foundation of the Congress in 1885. Moreover, the nationalist 
movement was more comprehensive than the Congress movement. 
The Congress movement has, more or less, throughout acted as a 
safety-valve and, strictly speaking, it never allowed agitat/on 
to develop beyond safety-limits. It did not patronise revolu¬ 
tionary technique and even sympathise with the aspirations of the 
fiery exponents of nationalism/ The nationalist history, on the 
other hand, cannot afiord to ignore them. Their activity forms a 
current of the broad national movement. The moderate elements 
of Indian nationalism, who severed tlieir connection with the 
Congress on the issue of the Montford Reforms, were likewise a 
part of the nationalist movement. They did not sympathise with 
the tumult of later politics and did not believe in accepting a 
technique of struggle on which they could not firmly act. But they 
were sincere patriots and laboured for the good of the country in 
their own way. It is, however, true that the Congress movement 
was the most organised and formidable expression of nationalist 
y opinion and sentiment. Its history naturally forms a very substan- 
lial part of the history of Indian nationalism. 

The Sepoy Rebellion 1857: According to some writers 
the Sepoy Rebellion of 1857, too, was a national movement. 
Indian nationalism in the past also encouraged this notion, that it 
was: 

^'natimalaswell as poliiicaU The underlying causes and 
contributory forces were many. The union of the 
organisation which preceded the mutiny, the stubbornness 
with which the mutineers fought, and comparatively few 
treacheries that characterised the mutinous campaignSj 
all point to the same conclusion''*^ 

The revolt was undoubtedly a heroic effort at liberation spon- 
jored by the dispossessed feudal arisifocracy. But it lacked the 
asiaining inspiration Of nationalism. The leaders of the revolt 
yere hardly conscious of it and had divergent political aiiis, 


l.Lajpat Rai: Youiif Icdia p. 101. 
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The Muslims aimed at the restoration of the decadent Mughal 
dynasty and the Hindus fought for their fallen knights. The 
revolt was also a reaction of Hindu-Muslim orthodoxy against 
the modern spirit of progress. It was “much a revolt against the new 
order of things without having any consolidated ideas about the 
general national unity of India”/^ It was, however, necessary, very 
necessary indeed. The torments and turmoil of the Mutiny weakened 
to a great extent the reactionary forces of obscurantism and ortho¬ 
doxy and helped the transition of India from medievalism to mo¬ 
dernism. The old nobility connected with feudal interests declined 
fast and became almost a useless part of society. Town-life now 
became the cluster of the modern middle-class which probably 
had a bad conscience but certainly had aij ^^n^l^htcned 
The mutiny heralded the heroic age of the bourgeoisie m 1n4iL 
The Indian stage was now dominated by the ‘Babus’ and the 
business-men. The modern politician personified the manufac¬ 
turer and the business-man with a sure instinct for gain, the 
ambitious English educated towns*man counting bis status in 
terms of his income and casting longing looks on the council- 
chambers, the disgruntled petty bourgeois, the clerk, the school¬ 
master, the petty shop-keeper etc., always out of tune with his 
environment and looking on politics as the path to salvation. The 
age of rationalism in politics dawned upon India and patriotism 
also became an arithmetic of political calculations. It ceased to 
be a high-souled adventure leading nowhere. It was now an 
organised political movement, slowly developing, gathering mo¬ 
mentum in the course of development and ultimately imbibing 
the characteristics of a mass movement. It was not the creation 
of an individual but a resultant of various forces and influences. 

Character of the National Movement : — 

The nationalist movement of the later period was an enligh¬ 
tened political movement. It was, to a large extent, a manifesta* \ 
tion of the new progressive spirit which Indian society developed 
under the impact of Western civilisation. In the opinion of Dadabhai 
Naoroji, it was the product of enlightenment created by Western 
ideas and that the Congress represented “the aristocracy of intel- 

2. Dr. Topa, I: The Growth of Nationalist Thought p. 75. 
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lect.’^ 3 In his Presidential address to the Congress at Calcutta 
in 1886, he said : 

^'That we understand the benefits English rule has conferred 
upon us; that we thoroughly appreciate the education 
that has been given to us, the new light which has been 
poured upon us, turning us from darkness into light and 
teaching us the new lesson that kings are made for the 
people, not peoples for their kings; and this new lesson 
we have learned amidst the darkness of Asiatic despo¬ 
tism only by the light of free English Civilization'\^ 

Indian nationalism was inspired by the idealism of the French 
Revolution and the example of national agitations for democratic 
government in Europe in the 19th century. Its watch-words were 
national unity and national progress. It worked for the political 
interests of the Indian people as a whole. It did not identify 
itself with any class or creed but represented the aspirations of 
the Indij^n naiion* It worked on the assumption that the people 
of India, inspite of their marked local and linguistic differences, 
constitute a family and have identical national interests. Its 
aim was the establishment of democratic government, the heritage 
^ of the modern civilized world. 

In some respects, the national movement was also a revivalist ' 
movement. Indian nationality, says Annie Besant, is * *nQt a 
plant of mushroom growth but a^giant of the forest with q^Jlfijaipia 
behind it.”S Nationalism feeds on past memories and j^chieve- 
ments. It was more so in the case of India, which is immensely 

rich in the wealth of historic traditions. Pricked by imperialist 

repression, its national self-consciousness began to seek inspi¬ 
ration from the past. The religious movement of the 19th century 
also aroused the nation to a realization of its greatness in the 
VI past and the possibilities ol progress in future. Its revivalist 
doctrines exercised strong spell on the political imagination of 
the country and worked up a tremendous sentiment of patriotism* 

^ The revivalist outlook of Indian nationalism proved an effective 
^ antidote to the slavish mentality bred by foreign rule* It de^re - 

' cated the craSe for the superficial glamour of the West. It 

3. Annie Besant : How India Wrought for Freedom p. 164. 

4, Speeches and Writings p. 4. 

y How India Wrought for Freedom, 
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strengthened the moral fibre of the nation to resist the onflood 
of European manners and morality. The awakening of India, 
observes Pandit Nehru was two-fold : “She looked to the West ^ 
and, at the same time, she looked at herself and her own past.’*® 
The interaction of modernist and revivalist influences made 
Indian nationalism a complex phenomenon. At a later stage it 
became a curious blending of religion and politics, materialism 
and spiritualism. Revivalism also created complications in the 
struggle for freedom. In reviving the past India revived the , 
old forgotten communal memories and loyalties also and the 
result was encouragement to disruptive tendencies. Revivalism, 
in fact, is a phenomenon of illness and a society which is uncritical 
in its worship of the past and is constantly looking backwards 
is an organism with little vitality. An army on the march which 
is to be constantly fed from the rear will certainly give a poor , 
account of itself. 

The Indian national movement was also in a sense a unic^ue 1 
liberation struggle. We may say that history affords no other 
example of a similar movement of freedom conducted in such 
an organised and on the whole non-violent manner. There is, 
however, nothing odd about it. The nationalist movement was 
not a ‘war’ of liberation. It began as a movement for political 
concessions and reforms from the British Government, and it 
retained a compromising attitude towards the government through¬ 
out its history. In the Gandhian period of mass upheavals also 
it never aimed at snapping the British connection altogether. 
Moreover non-violence was considered as the only safe and sound 
strategy for a defenceless and divided people against the military 
machine of the Britisher. It found favour with the, people who 
had lived and languished under feudal servitude and had been ^ 
drilled into slavery at the point of bayonets. It appealed to 
India—the patient East, “sublime in its resignation and charity.’^ 
On]y an insignificant section of the nationalists questioned the * 
philosophy underlying the movement—the philosophy of suffering \ 
and sacrifice for a noble cause. The British policies of conciliation 
and counterpoise also arrested the growth of a dynamic revo-! 
lutionary sentiment. And when towards the end of the second 


6. The Discovery of India p. 392, 
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. World War, the mood of India was rebellious, the British had 
the wisdom to read the bleak prospect of the future and quit. 

Stages of Development 


The history of Indian nationalism suggests three well-marked 
phases of development. The first is the period of the ascendancy 
of liberalism lasting till the stormy regime of Lord Curzont^ This 
period witnessed the growth of nationalist agitation on consti¬ 
tutional lines. During the Vice royalty of Lord Lytton (1876-80), 
we observe the first stirrings’of the nationalist consciousness. 


jThe llbert Bill controversies in the period of Lord Ripon (1880-84), 
jfurther irritated it and stimulated the nationalist agitation. With 
^the organisation of the Congress in 1885 nationalist agitation 
^took a weighty form. There is sharp difference of opinion regard¬ 
ing the utility of the Congress movement in the early phase* 
.The accounts of the Congressites oi the later period dismiss, the 
^Congress in the early phase as a motionless caravan of Anglicised 
propagandists and politicians or a lifeless pageant of superficial 
^ patriotism. This is a harsh judgment. The Congress began with 
EX\ ruodest ideals and was perfectly true to them. It cultivated 


V 


'politics in the wider aspect as the fundamental basis of national 
progress. It became the embodiment of the nationalist spirit and 
was guided by lofty aims of national advancement. It succeeded 
in building up healthy public life and sturdy national character. 
The British bureaucrats ridiculed it as a fantastic body of 
dreaming idealists and impotent seditionists. But its platform 
seduced the refined intellect of every community. In the Congress 
India lound her voice, and as Annie Besant remarks, through 
it she was realising herself as a nation : 


^'Strangt and menacing was the portent in the eyes of some, 
VI, Splendid and full of hope in the eyes of others. The 

rosy fingire of the Dawn-Maidens had touched the Indian 
skies. When would her Sun of Freedom rise to irradiate 
1 the Motherland**J 


J ’ Political agitation in the first phase lacked vigour and effecti- 
’ veness and was exclusively an upper middle-class agitation. 
< But it was an intellectual feat par-excelUtice and supplied intel¬ 
lectual foundations to Indian nationalism. The evolution of 


7. How India Wrought for Freedom p. 13. 
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nationalism in this phase was accompanied by the assimilation 
of Western thought and even mode of life by .the upper educated 
strata of society. The spirit of nationalism was especially marked 
in Bengal, Bombay and Madras provinces where this process had 
started earlier and struck deeper root. 

In the second phase, (1900—1919)—Indian nationalism 
acquired more dyamic and threatening character. It evolved 
the school of self-reliance—of passive resi^ance and vigorous 
agitation, and that of violent retaliation also. There was reaction 
against Westernisation, which was intensified by economic factors. 
The basis of nationalist agitation widened with the inclusion of 
the lower middle-class representing small-propertied interests. 
The reactionary policies of the government imparted vigour to the 
spirit of agitation. The Swadeshi and Boycott movements, 
following th<^ partition of Bengal in July 190"), produced a 
tremendous convulsion o\ patriotic spirit. Revolutionary methods 
also came into play. Gods and goddesses were invoked to free the 
country from the tyranny of the white race. Swadeshi and. 
Swaraj, the war-cries of the extremists scared away the moderates 
and caused a split in the Congress movement. The British 
government, however, succeeded in weakening the nationalist 
aspiration for radical political reforms. Its policy of conciliation, 
the Minto-Morley Reforms, created a breach in the solidarity of 
Indian nationalism and won over the Muslim intelligentsia. 
The storm of the extremist agitation subsided to a great extent 
in the time of Lord Hardinge and there was reconciliation in all 
directions, The annulment of the Partition soothed much c( 
the bitterness of public feeling and the drift of international 
affairs drew the Muslims to the nationalist camp. The war, 
which broke out . in 1914, intensified the constitutional move¬ 
ment. There was agitation for self-government of the colonial 
pattern. The Congress and the League also iormulated a joint 
scheme of reforms in 1916 and pressed the British government 
to accept it. The government could not completely ignore it 
particularly because India exercised a decisive influence on the 
fortunes of the Empire during the war. In 1917, the British 
Government defined its policy as ** the progressive ^realization^ 
of responsible government in India as an integral part of the 
British El3ipire•^ The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms marked the 
of the first stage of this policy. 

Z 
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In the final phase, the Gandhian epoch, (1920-1947)—Indian 
nationalism acquired greater vitality and adaptability# It freed 
itself of the emotional aberrations o( the preceeding phase and 
comprehended the economic and political implications of the 
struggle fully. The national struggle also acquired all the features 
of a national movement# The Gandhl-cult not only elevated 
politics to a high moral plane but brought the classes and the 
masses together in a common line of political thought and action* 
The World War I turned the scales against liberalism for ever 
and prepared the ground for the bloodless victories of Gandh¬ 
ism* Mahatma Gandhi was a product ol the awakening and dis¬ 
illusionment caused by it- The failure of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms in conciliating fully the nationalist opinion finished 
constitutionalism inside the Congress# The Congress now 
prepared itself to experience ordeal by suffering and the merchant 
and the masses joined it. The bright intellectuals of the age were 
not impressed by Mahatma Gandhi and looked upon him as an 
inspired eccentricity. The British government set him down as^ 
a dangerous revolutionary and persecuted him. The nation, 
however, grasped him as the supreme physician of the hour. He 
ai^eared to preach a new religion of patriotism which had fire 
in it and was also amusing. He spoke like a prophet of hope 
and took upon his head the sorrows and sufferings of the Indian 
humanity. Non-violent non-co-operation and civil disobedience 
were not the innovations of his brain- They were known to 
India and also to the world outride. He put more meaning and 
life into them or took whatever meaning and life they had by 
associating them with his own laboratory of soul-force and inner- 
voice. To be more precise, Indian nationalism under bis guid¬ 
ance perfected the technique of boycott and passive resistance. 
If the nation could act on it, it could develop into a national strike 
against Imperiaiism. Nothing positive came out of the non-co- 
operation movement of 1920—21, launched for the redress of the 
Punjab and Khilafat wrongs. The Mahatma promised Swaraj 
within a year and also outlined a scheme of civil disobedience. 
But the nation did not fulfil the hard test of non-violence and be 
cancelled his programme. The movement was, however, the 
beginning of mass upheavals in Indian politics and wns the 
first experiment in the political education of the peo|de. It came 
at, the right moment*and rescued the nation from a feeling of 
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helplessness and despair. It left the middle class intellectuals 
in the Congress with a chastened fervour, a clearer vision, with 
a feeling of relief something similar to that after a delightful 
summer-bath. They now tried non*cooperation inside the Council- 
Chambers to wreck the Constitution, particularly the odious dyarchy. 
This experiment is known as the Swarajist revolt inside the 
Congress. C* R. Das, Motilal Nehru, Vithalbhai Patel and 
Hakim Ajmal Khan with their following took part in the elections 
towards the close of 1923. By 1928 the Swarajist front began to 
crack and the appointment of Simon Commission brightened up 
political life. The Congress held parleys with other political 
organisations and produced a brilliant document of free Indian 
dominion. But this time the Hindu-Muslim lute was rather badly 
damaged. Its discordant and jarring notes were a relief to Impe¬ 
rialism which turned down the national demand. The Congress 
uljfitpately came out with a declaration of war at the historic Lahore 
Session of 1929. The Civil Disobediem.e Movement ot 1930-34 ad¬ 
vanced ihc cause ot freedom further and revealed the intensity ot 
anci-British feeling among the masses. The British government 
dealt-with it by putting its entire machinery of terror into motion. 
It also promised a review of the constitutional position and 
organised the Round 1'able conference at London. It succeeded, and 
even forced the Mahatma to come down from the high pedastal 
of roaring patriotism and accept an honourable truce. With the 
Gandhi-lrwin truce of 1930 set in the decline of the Gandhian 
leadership. In the later period, it was accepted with grave mis¬ 
givings and questionings by those who were capable of rational 
thinking inside the Congress. The Congress, however, continued 
under the dominance of the Old Guard or the Rightists who 
swallowed the bait of Provincial Autonomy. This almost com¬ 
pleted the demoralisation of the nationalist front. In the later 
period Muslim communalism progressed like a torrent. The 
Muslim League was fast becoming a crusading army and had full 
blessings of the third party. The political transactions of this 
period make an unpleasant reading. The August movement of 
1942 was the last challenge of Indian nationalism to Imperialism, 
which did not appear like relaxing its control over the couxttry. 
After the second World War, the British .found it and 

rather unsafe th hold^ India under subjection. Thefr decision 
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to recognise India's demand of freedom speaks highly of their 
political farsightedness. It is. however, doubtful whether India’s 
acceptance of freedom as an award has been a blessing to her. 
The partition was certainly not to the taste of Mahatma Gandhi. 
He trembled at the very thought of it, ^*But to-day J am a lone 
voice in India'\ he complained early in 1947, and that “/ have 
lost all desire to live long*\ He then asked the British to leave 
early and leave India either to chaos or anarchy and he hoped : 

''Even if the whole oj India is in flames, it will not bring 
Pakistan ” 

He would not accept it and wanted India to “go through fire, 
no doubt, but that fire would purify us,” With the Partition 
came to an end the Gandhian phase of the national movement. 

Throughout these phases, the national movement made a 
steady progress, It ultimately came to cover every sphere of 
national activity and touch every spring of national life. The 
scope of the movement widened as it grew in strength and orga¬ 
nisation. In the later period the Congress became the pivot of 
all public movements of industrial and social progress. It engaged 
itself in constructive work to improve the social and economic 
condition of the masses, Under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi 
the national movement received new light and inspiration and 
became a comprehensive movement of national renaissance and 
reconstruction. 



CHAPTER I 

BACKGROUND OF INDIAN NATIONALISM. 


Progress of British Rule—Novelty of British Rule—The Mutiny and its 
significance—Reactionary Role of British Administration—Revolutionary Role of 
British Administration—The Reform Movement—Conclusion. 


Progress of British Rule 

The eighteenth century was a turning point in Indian history. 
The decline of the Mughal kingship alter the death of Aurangzeb 
led to the dissolution of the old political order. The growth of 
independent despotisms and their strtiggle for power prepared 
a wholesome ground for the political success of foreigners. 
European commerce now emerged as an armed institution. The 
national rivalries on the European continent also exercised a 
vicious influence on Indian politics and tlie India trade became 
an object of fierce contention. The English and the French, 
which were the two strong nations of the period, tried to eliminate 
each other from India, They boldly interfered in internal politics 
and planned their ascendancy. The Anglo-French Wars through¬ 
out 1740—63 were prompted by deep colonial ambitions. With 
their easy possession of Bengal after the battle of Plassey in 1756, 
it WAS not difficult for the English to knock the French out. The 
defeat of the Marathas at Panipat in 1761 by Ahmad Shah Abdali 
made their position quite secure in the country. Before the 
curtain dropped on the century, they were virtually the paramount 
power. With the annexation of the Punjab in 1849 the entire 
country was coloured red. 

The conquest of India by some European nation in the 18th 
century was inevitable. The European was the representative 
of a dynamic growing society. He was bound to come ofi with 
flying colours against the decadent feudal civilizations of Asia« 
India had the misfortune of being governed by an unenlightened 
morally degraded feudal nobility. In the 18th century, it multi* 
plied like mushrooms and society could not grow and prosper. 
The British policies of conquest and consolidation also reveal a 
superior political intelligence and capacity which were beyond 

,1 
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the understanding of the Indian ruling class. The priest was the 
other devil of society. Foreigners speak about the Hindu priest 
in particular as crafty and wicked. It would be more accurate 
to describe him as the embodiment of the follies and superstitions 
of society. The priestly community was a citadel of reaction. It 
flourished as a strong parasitical class in an atmosphere of igno¬ 
rance and religiosity* The accounts of the period suggest that 
Indian society under its influence was a highly rigid and unpro¬ 
gressive organism. 

Novelty of British Rule 

The British government in India, said Macaulay, was a 
state ‘‘which resembles no other in history and forms by itself a 
separate class of political phenomenon.’*^ It was undoubtedly a 
novel phenomenon and India knew nothing like it in her history 
before. It put into power a class which lived far away from 
her soil and did not govern her in her own interests. Under it 
India soon felt that she had not only been conquered but also 
enslaved. The British rule destroyed much that was valuable 
and precious in her life. The destruction of her age-old industries 
and the dissipation of her talents under foreign rule worked 
incalculable havoc on her life. The result was that she was 
hostile to the new masters. There were various revolts and 
insurrections but they had no potency of effective resistance. 
The intensity of hostility varied in difierent parts as the British 
conquest was a prolonged process. The various parts of the 
country fell under it at different periods. 

Mutiny and its Significance 

During the revolt of 1857, some of the Indian leaders made 
a heroic effort at throwing off the shackles of bondage. In the 
heart of Northern India the revolt took the shape of a formidable 
popular rising. It, however, failed in driving the Britisher out. 
A large part of the country, almost three-fourth of it, remained 
quiet. Most of the ruling chiefs were indifferent to it and some 
even actively supported the foreigner. The Sikhs, who had lost 
their homeland to the Britisher just a few years before, now 
supported him with all the seal of fanatics. They looked upon the 
paople outside the Punjab as their enemy. Were these not the 

i. iSl^and, K. ; The Indian Prohlett, part I. p. 19. 
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tion-Sikhs in the Company’s army who had fought against them 
and defeated them ? India obviously was not politically awake 
and possessed no nationalist consciousness. It is possible, that had 
not the Indian troops in the Company’s army raised the standard 
of rebellion, there may have been nothing like it. The conduct 
of the Indian soldier was inspired more by dread of military 
discipline and missionary propaganda than by love of his country. 

The Mutiny has no direct bearing on the nationalist move¬ 
ment, It was, none the less, a significant episode in the history 
of Indo-British connection. It exercised formative influence on 
the evolution of nationalist thought. The Indian mind now grasped 
the need of compromise with Western institutions and trends of 
thought. It applied itself to organised political agitation on 
nationalist lines. When its old ammunition had misfired in the 
act of resisting the new masters India learnt to beat them back 
with their own weapons. These were the weapons of modern 
progress and nationalism* 

The thunder of the Mutiny was also the first terrific shock 
to the Britisher. He was compelled to revise the old policies of 
annexation and exclusion of Indians from the chambers of the 
Empire. The Parliament took over the territories of tbo East 
India Company under its direct control. The purely colonial 
character of British rule was also modified in the post-Mutiny 
period. The British Government now held bright hopes to the 
princes and people. In her proclamation of 1858, Queen Victoria 
solemnly assured the former*that 

*^lVe desire no extension of our present territorial posses¬ 
sions, . We shall respeot the rights^ the dignity^ 

and honour of Native Princes as our own.,,. .” 

To the people she promised the blessings of good government, 
freedom of belief and worship, rights to public service, impartial 
protection of law etc. The Proclamation was hailed by educated 
Indians as a historic pronouncement and as the Magna Charta of 
their rights.* An attempt was also made in the direction of 

Z. See R. Dutt : The Economic History of India in the Victorian Age 
pp. 232-55. He writes that he heard the Proclamation tn his boyhood, 
being read in one of the district towns of Bengal. Both Hindus and 
Muslims hailed it with shouts of joy, "and Brahmans Iheld up their 
sacred threads and exclaimed Maharani Birghajibi Haun^May the 
threat Queen live long.’* Footnote p, 232. 
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associating non-official element with public administration. The 
Act of 1861 enlarged the Legislative Councils of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies and created similar ones for Bengal, the 
United Provinces and the Punjab. Atleast half of the new 
members were to be chosen from outside the ranks of the Civil 
Service. This was certainly a departure from the old traditions. 

The British government recognised the principle of represen¬ 
tation and acted on it by associating Indians with the work of law¬ 
making. first in the Provinces and then at the Centre. It was 
inclined to heed the warnings of loyalist Indians and take care to 
correct the impression that it was “as slow poison, a rope of sand, 
a treacherous flame of fire”.^ ft was Sir Syed Ahmad who first 
argued at length that the Mutiny was the result of the non-admis¬ 
sion of Indians to the Legislative Councils. This omission, he 
said, was a hindrance to the development of good feelings between 
the rulers and the ruled and kept the government altogether out 
of touch with the Indian opinion. He wrote : 

•7/ is from the voice of the people only that Government can 
learn whether its project are likely to he well •received. 
The voice of the people alone can check errors in the bud 
and warn us of dangers before the hurst upon^ and 
destroy 

The formation of a “Parliament from the natives”, he considered, 
impossible and useless but the government must understand “the 
inadvisability of the laws and regulations which it passed’'.^ 

The Mutiny, however, failed to solve the Indian problem. 
The racial and reactionary policies of the government explain the 
conflict between India and England in the later period and they 
contributed to the growth of political agitation. 

Reactionaky Role of British Admin4stration 

Racial Bttterneas i India as a Crown Colony did not feel 
less humiliated and embittered than before. The bureaucracy 
was now more swollen-headed and defiant and the Imperialist 
system more ruthless and perfect. The mutiny also left behind 
a tradition of saspfcidn and bitterness on both sides, The racial 
gulf between the riilers and the ruled continued widening* The 

3. Causes of the Indian Revolt p. H 

4. Ibid pp. 11-12 

5. Ibid p. 13. 
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Britisher had always a feeling of contempt for the Indians but 
the mutiny changed this feeling into one of “active hatred*’.® 
The middle-class youth of England now entered his Indian career 
with violent prejudices against Indian people. He looked upon 
them with contempt “as the creatures half-gorrilla, half-negro, 
who appeared in the contemporary Punch cartoons’*.*^ In any 
case, he did not consider them any better than “a parcel of 

black-heathen bodies and natives.worshipping stocks and 

stones, and swinging themselves upon bamboos like peasts’*.® 
Indians of even approved merit and high station were not allowed 
access to the European clubs and were treated arrogantly by White 
Sahibs. Till the nineties ot last century, travelling in the upper 
class railway compartments too was not safe for them. We are 
informed that even the ruling chiefs, while travelling in the upper 
classes, were bullied into unlacing the boots and shampooning the 
weary legs of the Sahibs just back from hunting excursions.® 
Assaults on Indians by Europeans were also a frequent occurrence 
and as they were tried by English Jury, they were often left com¬ 
pletely unpunished. The administration of criminal justice in 
this respect was a “judicial scandal’*, and it was a ’‘grave sym- 
pton” that both the official and non-official sections of the Euro¬ 
pean community were swayed by racial passions and anti-Indian 
prejudices.^® There was consequently, 

* The Ions, succession of murders and brutalities perpetraied 
by Englishmen upon Indians which either went un* 
punished or for which, at the demand of the whole 
European community, only a small penalty was exacted. 
This scandal of which there were many flagrant instan* 
ces in the sixties, has continued till recent tim6e*\^^ 

In 1890 Sir Theodore Morrisson, a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, wrote that *‘it is an ugly fact which it is no use to disguise 
that the murder of the natives by Englishmen is no infrequent 
occurence’*.l2 Maddened by the new consciousness of power, 

6. Garrat. G.T : An Indian Commentary p. 93. 

7 Ibid pp. 114-115. 

8 Cotton. H : New India pp. 46-47. 

9. Ibid pp. 69-70 

10. Ibid pp. 57-61 

U. Garrat . An Indian Commentary pp, 116-117 

12. Op. Cited Ibid. 
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the bureaucracy grew more irresponsible and autocratic. Its 
conduct towards its subjects was, to a great extent, guided by 
certain maxin:is which deserve mention : 

'T/te first was that the li/e oj one European was worth those 
o/ many Indians, The second was that the only thing 
that an oriental understands was fear. The third was 
that England had been jorced to lose many lives and 
spenu many millions to hold India, and did she not merit 
some more substantial recompense than the privilege 0 / 
governing India in a spirit of wisdom and unselfish¬ 
ness'" 

Racial bitterness f>etweeii the ruieih and the ruled was at 
bottom oi much of the hostility towards the Britisher in India in 
the posl-Mutiny period. It prevented their lull reconciliation and 
India could not unreservedly trust the British character and 
pledges. Edward Thompson states the bare truth when he 
observes ‘ 

^^Rtght at the back of the mtnd of many an Indian the Mutiny 
flits as he talks with an Englishman —an unavenged and 
unappeased ghosV'M 

Economic Discontent : 

Economic discontent breeds agitation and under foreign 
rule India suffered from glaring economic injustice and evils 
which sucked her very life-blood. Annie Besant enumerates 
the following causes ol unrest and it is easy to add many more : 

(1) British Rule paid no regard to Indian local customs and 
talent, and was a hybrid system of Boards and Councils in 
whose management Indian opinion was ineffective* (2) British 
rule promoted illiteracy, (3j neglected irrigation. (4) neglected 
sanitation, (5) destroyed India’s ffne arts and industries, (6) and 
was extremely costly and responsible lor huge drain on national 
wealth. (7) British rule was based on coercion, denied civil 
liberties. India was enthralled and she wanted to be free.^® 

We shall briefly touch the salient features of the reactionary 
aspect of foreign rule which gave birth to agitation. 

IJ. Ibiti p. U6. 

14. The Other Side of tho Medal p 30. 

Annie Besant : How India wrought for Freedom pp. I.VI—1,1X. 
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Discouragement to Indian Talent —Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
an eminent nation.alist of the e.irlv phase, tvas of opinion tiiat 
British rule was destroyinpf India’s capacity lor initiative and 
dwarfing its people as men of action.The educated people 
of India felt as they were, to use the words of Surendranath 
Banerjea, another prominent wotker, “tlie helots of the land, 
the hewers of wood and the drawers ol water", existing lor the 
^Tods ol bureaucracy.^'^ All positions ot trust and responsibility 
were monopolised by Euf^lishmen. The British authorities on the 
spot treated with contempt the Royal pled^xes to the [)eople for 
free admission to the higher services on the basis of merit 
Lord Lytuin unhesitatingly confessed that the pledgt^s were never 
intended to be carried out. In a confidential document he wrote : 
‘^IVe all know that these claims and expectations never can or 
will be fulfilled. We have had to choose between prohi¬ 
biting them (Indians) and cheating them^ and we have 
chosen the least straightforward C 0 Mrse”dH 
This state o{ afiaii« was intolerable to the inttdligf utsia which as* 
pin‘d to ha ve full voice in the councils ol the nation. The ci y of Indi* 
anisation ot the sorvici S was the starting [)oint o\ politic'al agitation. 
Discouragement to Industry—T\\^ British rule was also 
detrimental to the industrial progress of the country. The fiscal 
[)olicy ot the Indian government was dictated by British capi¬ 
talists who viewed with alarm the prosiiect of the growth of 
Indian industry. The free-trade policy ol the government 
making India a vast sea-port opt n to the commerce ol the world 
stood in tlie way ol her industrial regeneration* The rapid rise 
of Japan since 1868 as a great industrial country created great 
impression in India and was attributed to her independent 
condition. The Indian bourgeoisie naturally took active interest 
in the national agitation and nationalist leaders made effective 
protests against the economic policies ol British Imperialism, 
The swadeshi and boycott movements were the concrete mani¬ 
festations of these protests. As early as 189J, Lala Murlidhar 
of the Punjab spoke passionately in the Urdu language against 
the use of foreign stuffs at the Congress session : 

IG Ibid p. 421. 

17. Ibid p 174 

18 Ibid p. 420 
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*‘lVhat are all these chandeliers and lamps, and European 
made chairs and tables^ and smart clothes and hats^ and 
English coats and bonnets and frocks^ and silver mounted 
canes, and all the luxurious fittings of your houses, but 
trophies of India's misery, mementoes of Indians 
starvation'\ 

And further : 

'*Free trade, fair play between nations, how I hate the sham. 
What fair^play in trade cqn there be between impoveri- 
shed India and the bloated capitalist England''\^"^ 

Poverty of the Masses : The cruxoi India’s economic problem 
was the poverty of her people, Ai the second Congress, D. E, 
Wacha, known as the Indian Fawcett for his deep knowledge 
of financial (]uestions, pointed out how the condition ot the 
peasantry had deteriorated furtlier since 1848. Forty millions 
of people, he said, had to be content with one meal a day. He 
attributed the poverty of India to the tribute exacted by Great 
Britain from the starving peasantry and “exported to Iruciify there, 
and swell still lurthei the unparalJtied wealth of these distant 
isles”/-^^^ The statements of lesponsible British officials corroborate 
the truth of his statement. In 1880, Sir William Hunter said : 

^ ''There remain foity millions of Indians who go through life 

on insufficient food' 

^ About the Punjab also the Revenue Commissioner reported 

^ in 1891 that atleast half oi the old agriculturists were ruined beyond 
^ redemptif)n. Their farms had passed under money-lenders whom 
the British system made masters ot the agicuitural community, 

^ Tlie heavy assessment of land-revenue Wrts the primary cause of 
peasant indebtedness and rais<‘ry,*22 Lord Salisbury, the high- 
^ priest of Toryism, asS«.cretary of State confessed in 1875 that 
British rule was bleeding India white. In the opinion of W. T. 
^ Thornton, who wrote in 1880, the annual tribute to England “tapped 
^ India’s very heart-blood and has dried up the mainsprings ol her 
industrial position”.28 About the beginning ot the 20th century, 

IQ Ibid pp. 126-1-J7 

20. Ibid p. 10 

21 . Fi'iher, F B • India's Silent lve\olution, pp, 37'38 

22. I^bid 

23. Annie Besant ; India a Nation pp. 98-99 
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William Digby of the civil service estimated that there were 
seventy millions hungry people in British It is not 

diffcult to cite authentic evid<Mice in support ol the intensity ol 
suffering under foreign rule. A government run exclusively in 
the interests of merchants and capitalists is a machinery oi greed 
and exploitation and India leli the full weight ol it. 
Revolutionary Role oe British Administration 

In many respects the British rule was also a ievolutionary 
experiment. With its toundalion the medieval ages ol India 
ended and her modem ^ige began. It brought about a change, 
slow and imperceptible, in evt*y phast* ot national lile. In the 
process ol consolidating his authoiity the Britisher released 
forces whicli made nationalism a reality. Aided by science, the 
foreign government was a highly centralised experiment. It 
brought people undei common lule oi law, united them in a single 
political system and created conditions ter the rise ot nationalism, 
it was uistrumenlal in a\^akening a consciousness ol unity at 
political level among the diverse strands ot IndianiiIt*. Moreover, 
the British rule was imbued with strong t onsciousness ot colour 
and nationalit). E. H. Carr rightly stresses that it provided the 
people “common interests and common grlevances’b and had “its 
customaiy effect in stimulating a similar consciousness among the 
subjects”.'^^ 

Social Transformation.—The British rule worked towards 
the gradual transformation ot the old unprogressive feudal social 
order and the evolution of new sviciely pulsating with fresh lite 
and energy. The imperialist policies effected a redistribution oi 
the old social arrangements and helped the growth ol the modern 
economic groups with sharj^ class consciousness. The administra¬ 
tive unification of India also promoted the growth and organisation 
of trade, business, exchange, insurance, banking, industry and 
allied transactions on a national basis and contributed to the 
solidarity of the nationalist sentiment.*^^ (U the new classes, the 
middle-class intelligentsia and the bourgeoisie deserve mention. 
The former was organised earlier with the growth of modern 
literary and technical education. It was a strong class of technicians 

24 Ibid. 

25 . Nationalism p. 153. 

20. See Dr. Desai's Social Background of Indian Nationalism. 
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and professionals, of lawyers, educationists, journalists, physicians 
etc. With the expansion of education in the post-Mutiny period, 
this class rapidly grew in strength. Its members became “more 
and more the rivals of Englishmen, and especially of the official 
class, who stand between them and the prizes of their ambition/* 
The masses looked to them “as their natural and best representa- 
tives.”27 Foreign rule denied full out-let to its energies and it 
put itseli in the van of political agitation. The bourgeoisie was 
drawn irom the old middle-class traders ami bankers. With the 
expansion of foreign trade, they accumulated sufficient capital 
reserves to start independent industrial enter-prises on modern 
lines. By the close of the 19th century, they constituted an energetic, 
well organised section of society. They were not their 

role as nuddle-men of foreign capitalism. They interested them¬ 
selves in agitation to eliminate foreign monopoly of trade and 
industry. The formation of these classes pulled society out of the 
medieval rut and ensured her development on modern lines. The 
nationalist movement remained under the direction of tht'se classes. 

iVestern 1nfluences,---l\\id Western influences which began 
to beat on Indian life in the 19th century had a regenerating effect 
on society 01 these, the introduction of English as the State- 
language proved the most beneficial measure. It exercised 
far-reaching influence on the evolution of nationalist thought. 
The much-maligned Macaulay, the first Law-Member, under the 
Act of 1833, responsible for declaring English as the State 
language, was conscious of the revolutionary potentialities of his 
experiment. He looked forward with pride to the day, the 
‘‘proudest day in England's history, when Indians having become 
instructed in European knowledge, they may in some future age 
demand European Institutions’V-^8 Indian nationalism to a very great 
extent is the foster-child of Western education. With it the fron¬ 
tiers of knowledge expanded. It gave practical and rationalistic turn 
to the mystic and speculative bent of the Indian mind. It was “the 
invisible, non-material high-way between India and the West, 
just as steamships, cables and aircraft form the visible, material 
high-way.The intelligentsia created by Western education 

27, Cotton . New India p. 29. 

28 Cited in Holland, W. E. S. ' The Indian Outlook p. 35. 

29. Coatman, I. : Years of Destmy-India 1920-32, p, 57, 
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laclrnired and assimilated the spirit of European progress and 
|the trends ol European thought. The teachings of radical thinkers 
['like Locke, Rousseau, Voltaire, Mill, Spencer made deep impression 
'on the educated people and corrected their uncritical deference 
for law, authority, customs and dogmas- The great contribution 
i)f the West to Indian National Movement, truly observes Ramsay 
MacDonald, was its theory of political liberty. He writes : 

“Mr Herbert Spencer's individualism and Lord Mersey's 
liberalism are^ as it were^ the only battery of guns which 
India has captured from us, and condescends to use 
against ws”.80 

In the opinion of Sir Ashutosli Mukerjee, the eminent educationist 
ol Bengal, the English language “is the language of freedom.” 
He was not prepared to deprive his young men of it and flatly 
rejected the plea of a member ol the Calcutta University Commis¬ 
sion (1917-19) for imparting education in the mother-tongue.‘^1 
Indian political ideals have certainly been borrowed from England 
band through English education- It was an inspiration to the 
^intellectuals of the Victorian age to see that England, the fortress 
)of democracy, was the refuge of European patriots and thinkers 
driven out from their homelands. The political traditions of 
that island became the aspirations of the English educated Indians. 
The entire conception of law, government and public rights which 
now forms a part of the Indian democracy is of British inspiration. 
The products of Western education were the pioneres of almost 
all movements of social and political reform in modern India. 
The English language served as a common medium of expression 
and helped them to work on a common platform. In this connec¬ 
tion the remarks of Sir Henry Cotton deserve to be quoted : 

have done much more under our rule than was ever 
attempted by our predecessors to make a nationality 

possible . It is education, and education according 

to English methods and on the lines of IVestern Civiliza- 
tion, that has served to unite the varying forces among 
the Indian populations. No other bond of unity was 
possible; the confusion of tongues was an insuperable 
obstacle^'M 

30. Awakening of India pp. 12*1-125. 

31. Cited in Coatman : Years of Destiny p. 58. 

32. New India pp. 2-3. 
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The language of Shakespeare and Milton became the common 
channel, through which “the fire-worshippers of Bombay and the 
Baboos of Bengal” gave expression “to their common interests and 
aspirations’”.Till the end of the 19th century Western 
education could not spread beyond the small upper class and 
some sections of the lower middle-classes. But its influence was 
sufficient to create a ferment in the domain of ideas and mould 
Indian political thought. 

Besides education on modern lines the press was another 
valuable gift of Europe to India. The British capitalistic 
enterprise in jute mills and coal mines, which began about the 
middle of last century, also awakened India to the realities of 
modern life. The penetration of modern industry increased the 
weight ot enlightened public opinion which worked for reforms 
in society. The humanitarian and educational work of the 
Christian missions, the reclamation of primitive and depressed 
tribes by them, too, worked in the same direction. In the blaze of 
Western influences India learned to discard the medieval cloak and 
her nationalism almost kept pace with the progress of her society 
on modern lines. 

The Reform Movement 

The contacts with the West and the menacing Christian 
propaganda vitalised social and religious life. The religious 
movement of the 19th century is a testimony to the awakening 
of Indian society. It realized the need of radical reforms if 
it was to develop on modern lines* The movement of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy ( 1772—1833 ) rescued Bengal “from the 
state of comma produced by the East India Company”.^^ The 
Brahmo-Samaj, which he founded in 1828 was an enlightened sect 
incorporating the best elements of Hinduism, Islam and Christi¬ 
anity. It has played a notable part as a reforming and uplifting 
agency. The first temple of this sect was inaugurated on Jan. 23, 
1830 and was open to all for worship. Raja Ram was also a pioneer 
in the direction ol social retorms on modern lines, “the herald 
of a new age”.^^ Annie Besant calls him "that extra-ordinary 
spirit of fire and steel, whose heroic courage faced alone the 

33. Ibid. 

34. Annie Besant : India a Nation p. 92, 

35. Macnicol, N ; The Making of Modern India pp. 172-174. 
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dreaJ and the unbroken force of Hindu Orthodoxy, and planted 
the seed of freedom, the seed destined to grow into a spreading 
tree, the leaves of which are for the healing of the nation*\^ 
In the time of Keshav Chandra Sen (1834-1884), who was a power¬ 
ful preacher, the influence of the Samaj spread to other parts? of 
India. He established the Ved Samaj at Madras in 1864 and 
Prarthana Samaj at Bombay in 1867. The latter counted as its 
members Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. Sir 
Narayana Chandravarkar. to whom the Presidency owes much in 
social and educational reform. 

The second great movement, the Arya Samaj was a puritani¬ 
cal Hindu movement. bwami Dayanand Saraswati—(1824-1883) 

' established the Arya Samaj at Bombay in 1875. Its virile doctrines 
found ready welcome in North-Western India The Swami 
discovered the lost soul of Hinduism and made it a dynamic force 
in national life. He was the high-priest ol Vedic revivalism and 
a vigorous advocate of social reforms. Hinduism, he said, is a 
universal religion open to mankind and deriving its inspiration 
from the Vedas, the spoken word of God and source of all know¬ 
ledge. He cried aloud against the taboos and superstitions of caste 
and the decadence of Pauranic Hinduism. His teachings lostered 
pride in the country and its past. Romain Rolland calls him ‘*a 
hero of the Iliad, or of the Gita, with the strength ot a Hercules,” 
who dealt hatchet-blows at Hindu orthodoxy. In his opinion, 
“never since Shankara had such a prophet of wisdom appeared”.^*^ 
According to Hans Kohn, the Arya Samaj movement was ‘‘at once 
a religious and national revival. It sought to bring new life to India 
and the Hindu race”.^® The Anglo-Indian officials regarded it as a 
political movement, “as a society which had some occult creed and 
pursues it wicked way under cloaks of deceipi”.^ Persecution gave 
life and strength to the movement. 

Much different in spirit was the movement deriving its 
inspiration from Ram Krishna Paramahamsa (1834-1886), the saint 
of Dakshineshwara. His life shone like a beacon-light of pure 
Hindu faith across the darkness ol ultra-modernism which h?l«J 

36. Annie Hesatit : Ibid pp. 73 

37 Farameswaran, C Dayananda and the Indian Fioblern pp. 228-29 

38. Kolin, H History o£ Nationalism in the East p 02 

39. MacDonald ; The Awakening of India pp. 35-36* 
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nearly enveloped the soul of Bengal. His disciple Swatni Vive* 
kanand, *'more or less a spoiled child of a very respectable 
family of Calcutta and a dandy of the worst type*’ in his youth, 
preached the message of his master. He was a strong revivalist 
force of the last quarter of the 19th century. He was the apostle 
of modern Vedantism and preached that the world is not a Maya 
or illusion but a stage in the evolution of mankind towards 
progress. At the Parliament of world religions held at Chicago 
in 1894 he stormed the imagination of all by his striking oratory. 
He pointed out that India is the spiritual teacher of mankind 
and that Hinduism is a scientific religion and not a tissue of 
errors and superstitions. On his return to India, attended by a 
devoted band of foreign disciples, he captured the heart of the 
youth. He impressed on his country-men that knowledge is 
useless unless it is realized through action and that Hinduism is 
a religion of action. His teachings were a powerful doze to 
Indian vanity. Their trend was that : 

"Once more the world must be conquered by India, This is 
the dream of my life, and I wish that each one of you 
who hear me to-day should have the same dream in your 

minds, and stop not till you have realised the dream . 

Up, India, and conquer the world with your spirit- 
uality"f^ 

And further : 

"We must go out, and we must conquer the world through 
our spirituality and philosophy. There is no other 

alternative, we must do it or die . The only condition 

of national life, once more vigorous national life, is the 
» conquest of world by Indian thought," 

‘•Like Dayaoand**, writes Hans Kohn, “Vivekanand taught 
young India self-confidence and trust in her own strength**.^2 

The Theosophical movement also did much for the Indian 
renaissance. It was the work of Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, a 
Russian lady and Henry Steele Olcott, an American military officer. 
They were drawn to India by the Arya Samaj movement. 
At the invitation of Swami Dayanand, they landed at Bombay 
on Feb. 17, 1879. They had, however, no intention of identifying 

40. Dr. Roy. S.C. : The Story of My Times pp, 36-37. * 

41. Kohn. H ■ Nationalism in the East pp. 71-72. 
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I^emselves with a sectarian movement. The Theosophica! 
^ciety, which they founded at Adyar in Madras in 1882, was a 
il^rother-hood of all religions. The key-note of their propaganda 
Hras that religion alone can inspire nationality. Mrs. Annie 
^esant came to India in 1893 and joined the society. She 
Ji^mbraced the Hindu faith and plunged herselt headlong into the 
|bovement of national education. The Hindu Central College 
|»f Banaras lounded in 1898 was her work. The Theosophical 
Inovement gave strength to Hindu revivalism and ‘^certainly no 
flindu has done so much to organise and consolidate the move- 
^ment as Mrs. Annie Besant^’.^'^ 

' These movements played a progressive role in undermining 
the influence of obscurantist social elements. They worked for 
radical social reforms and were patriotic in their outlook. 
It is a significant feature ol the 19th. century religious movement 
that its leaders did not solely confine themselves to religious 
propaganda. It must, however, be admitted that their revivalist 
fervour did not exercise very healthy influence on public life 
Hvhich could not continu'^' on purely reformist and unsectarian 
lines. 


Conc/MSfO« .--Indian nationalism was a part of the great 
intellectual and spiritual ferment, the upheaval in mind and 
spirit which began in Indian life under the impact of Western 
Civilization. The forces which revolutionised national life in 
the 19th century came in the trail ul British conquest. The 
revolutionary features of British rule gave the Indian people a 
political individuality and the stamp ol nationality. The reac¬ 
tionary tendencies of bureaucratic rule provided the necessary 
material lor political agitation. The national movement was i^he 
£ inevitable result of the revolutionary and reactionary leatures 
; of British rule. 


43. Cbirok V. Indian Unrest pp. 28-29 
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PART I 


THE PERIOD OF THE RISE AND GROWTH OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL AGITATION. (1875-1900). 


"Keactionaiy rulers are often the creators of great public movements 
They will no doubt deny the charge or repudiate the credit, but the> certainly sow 
seeds which, in the fulness of time, ensure the enthronement of popular opinion 
and the triumph of popular causes, 

Sufendranath Banarjea A Nation in Making 

XXX 

National movements e\ eiywhere begin moderately and ine\ itably b'^come 
more extreme...A demand for freedom suppressed, has to be met later with com 
pound interest 

Jawaharlal Nehru The Unity of India 

XXX 

"Now if the feeling ot a common nationality began to exist there (India) 
only feebly if, without inspiring any active desire to drive out the foreigner, 
it only created a notion that it was shameful to assist him in maintaining his domt 
nion—from that day. almost, our Empire would cease to ex st, 

Seeley The British historian quoted by C F. Andrews in his— 

'India and the Simon Report" 


X 


X 


X 




CHAPTER 11 

THE SEED-TIME OF INDIAN NATIONALISM (1876-85) 


I'rogress and Recovery after the Mutiny—the Early Public Associations—the 
\ icero3 Ity of Lord Lytton—the India Association—the Civil Service agitation—the 
V'lceroyalty of Lord Ripon—ihc Ilbert Bill agitation—the AlMndia Political 
agitation—Foundation of the Indian National Congress—Save the British Empire 
theory. 


Progress and Recovery (1856—76) 

The first twenty years of the Crown Administration were an 
uneventful period of progress and recovery. They deserve a 
passing reference as they saw gradual progress of India on 
modernist lines. During this period the reorganistation of 
administration, the reform of judicial and educational systems, the 
development of communications, roads, railways and telegraph 
brought the country within a uniform political system. There 
was steady growth of modern industry. Before 1872-3, India 
could count about twenty cotton mills in the Bombay Presidency* 
Their number rose to fifty-eight by 1879-80 and they were employ¬ 
ing nearly forty-thousand persons. India's industiial progress on 
scientific lines was now well-nigh assured. The development of 
the Indian press was especially rapid in this period. By the time 
Lord Lytton became the Viceroy in 1^76, the press in the Indian 
languages was in a flourishing condition. At that time 

*Tliere about sixty-two such papers in the Botnhay: 

Presidency, Marathi^ Gujerati, Hindustani and Persian ; 
about sixty in the North-JVestern Provinces^ Oudh and 
the Central Provinces ; some twenty-eight in Bengal ; 
about nineteen in Madras, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam 
and HindustanV\^ 

1. Thompson and Garrat : Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule p. 494 

2. Barns, M ; The lodiao Press p. 276. 
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There were about 478 newspapers managed by Indians and most 
of them were in the vernacular languages. The province of 
Bengal, we are told, was over-flooded by cheap news-sheets in 
the Bengali language. They supplied all sort of information 
even to illiterate listeners at stationary stalls or grocers* shops.3 
With the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, India’s contacts 
with the European world became more intimate. The knowledge 
of European methods in government, sciences, industry, medicine 
etc. energised her political consciousness. 

Early Public Assoqations 

The expansion of education and the growth of the press 
were instrumental in shaping enlightened public opinion. The 
middle-class intelligentsia began to take active rational interest 
in public affairs and became more and more critical of the 
actions of the government. As early as 1829, we observe that 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy organised petitions signed by both Hindus 
and Muslims against the Jury Act passed by the Parliament. 
This Act perpetuated racial and religious distinctions in the 
British judicial administration. It denied Hindus and Muslims 
the privilege of trying Christians, both Europeans and Indian- 
converts and debarred them from a seat in the Grand Jury even 
for the trial of their co-religionists. About 1838, Dwarkanath 
Tagore organised the Land-holders’ Society—an organisation of 
the land-lords of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, W. C. Hurry, the 
editor of the ‘Englishman’ was one of its Secretaries. The object 
of the association was to watch the working of the land-revenue 
administration of the East India Company. In 1839, George 
Thompson, a pro-Indian English-man, organised the British India 
Society in London with Lord Brougham as its President. At 
the invitation of Dwarkanath Tagore he visited India and in¬ 
augurated the Bengal British India Society in 1843. it aimed 
at promoting the interests of people by all peaceful and lawful 
means. In 1851, the Land Holder’s Society and British India 
Society were amalgamated to form the British Indian Association. 
It was “a pioneer in political agitation” and under its auspices 
“several famous men of Bengal took to public life and came into 
prominence.”'^ It owned the “Hindu Patriot,” which was edited 

i Indian National Evolution p. 24. 
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? with great distinction by Harish Chandra Mukerjee. He is spoken 
^ of as a fearless critic of the bureaucracy and one wielding a tren- 
' chant pen and having wonderful command of nervous and classical 
English. He was “a terror to the bureaucracy as well as to the 
White colonists and planters in Bengal.^’S The ‘Hindu Patriot’ 
was certainly the first Indian paper with a definite political tone. 
It criticised Lord Dalhousie’s annexation policy and argued that 
the Mutiny was “brought about by the conduct of a lew hot¬ 
headed men,’^^ In the Madras Presidency, Guzulu Lakshminarasu 
Chetty started the ’Crescent’ in 1843 with the object of educating 
the British Masters on Indian grievances. He vigorously pro¬ 
tested against the policy of the Madras Government which gave 
open sanction to the proselytising practices of the Christian 
missionaries. He succeeded in having an official enquiry into 
the grievances of the peasantry which liad broken out into riots 
in 1846. In 1852, the Madras Native Association was established 
and he organised a petition to the Parliain nc pressing for various 
reforms. The petition said : 

''That the grievances of your petitioners arise principally 
from the excessive taxation and the vexations which 
accompany its collections, and the insufficiency, delays, 
and expenses of the Company 's Courts of Law; that 
their chief wants are the construction of roads, bridges 
ann works for the supply of irrigation, and a better 
provision for the education of the people; they also 
desire a reduction of public expenditure, and a form of 
local government more generally conducive to the happi¬ 
ness of the subjects and the prosperity of the country^'J 
Similar movement for reforms was disc working its way in the 
Bombay Presidency. The Bombay Association formed in 1852 
through the efforts of Jugganath Sankarsett, the first non-official 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council established in 1863, 
organised a petition to the Parliament, demanding an enlightened 
system of government. This body was later replaced by the 
Bombay Presidency Association, which under the direction of 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Sir Dinshah Wacha, established 

5. Ray, F. C. Life and Times of C, R, Das p. 15 

6. Cunning J. . Political India p. 35^ 
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itb position as an important public body. In 1866, Dadahbai 
Naoroji organised in London the East India Association with the 
object of focussing the attention of the British public on Indian 
problems. The Association 

provided a forum for all possessed of any special informa* 
lion or views on Indian and colonial subjects. At its 
meetings was always to be seen a brilliant assemblage 
of prominent Englishmen, Indians and Anglo-Indians, 
exchanging views on Indian affairs, uniting in voicing 
Indian grievances and stimulating, so far as possible^ 
the British public and the British Government to take 
a deeper interest in India than they had Previously 
evinced^' ^ 

Towards the seventies, Mahatlev Govind Ranade, the great edu¬ 
cationist and social retorinei, organised the Saivajanik Sabha at 
Poona. He was also connected with the foundation of the Deccan 
Sabha and Gopal Krishna Gokhale was its vSecretary for several 
years. 

These associations did usclul work in la}ung the loundations 
of organised public lile. They discussed problems connected 
with people’s welfare and started political proj)aganda lor re- 
lorms. They suggest that there was sullicieiu enlightened material 
in the country available lor organised political activity. They 
were, however, local bodies representing local interests and 
could not chalk out definite lines ol political work. They were 
also incapable ol sustained, organised poliiicai propaganda. Nor 
were they inspired by the idea of nationality and a common 
nationalist consciousness. An organised Indian public opinion 
was a later development. It was under Lord Lytton and Ripon 
that we have the beginnings of an organised alMndia political 
agitation. During this period the Civil Service and the Ilbert Bill 
controversies fired the political consciousness ol tlie intelligentsia 
and gave birth to nationalist agitation. The years 1876-84 are 
therefore a significant period of modern Indian history. 

The VTceroyalty of Lord Lytton (1876-80) 

*Tn the evolution of political progress’’, writes Surendrath 
Banerjea, *‘bad rulers are often a blessing in disguise.” Lord 

b, Masani. K. P. : Dadabhai Naoroji pp. 10T102 
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Lytton certainly helped to stir the educated coramuniiy into life, 
“a result that years of agitation would perhaps have failed to 
achieve,’The Duke of Devonshire spoke of him as the very 
reverse of what an Indian Viceroy ought to have been, altogether 
lacking in imagination, and unsympathetic to the legitimate as¬ 
pirations of the people. He was a creature of Disraeli, who 
delighted in spectacular tricks and feats displaying the pomp of. 
the Empire. In 1877, when South India was suffering from an 
acute famine, Lytton enacted “the costly and gigantic farce’’!^ of 
the Delhi Durbar at which Queen Victoria was proclaimed as the 
Empress of India»^i “Nero was fiddling while Rome was burning”, 
was the comment of a Calcutta journalist on the assemblage which 
meant terrific waste ot public money at a period of crisis. 
Lytton’s aggressive war against Afghanistan, considered as an 
attempt at annexing the moon, swelled military expenditure. 
It’s burden fell on the poor people who were already on the 
verge of starvation. The controversy relating to the duties 
imposed in 1871 on imports of cotton goods turiher aroused much 
indignation. Lord Salisbury, who succeeded the Duke of Argyll as 
the Secretary of State in the Conservative Cabinet of Disraeli 
formed in 1874, pressed the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook for their 
repeal. The Viceroy could not see eye to eye with the S. O, S, 
and had to resign. With Lytton’s appointment there was little 
difficulty. The Lancashire capitalists were also getting impatient 
and no political party in England could afford to incur their 
displeasure. Oa July 1 I, 1877, the Parliament passed a resolution 
recommending the repeal of the cotton duties. In forwarding 
this resolution to the Government of India, Lord Salisbury referrd 
with alarm to the fact 

''That five mote mills were to begin work ; and that it was 
estimated that by the end of March 1B77 there would be 
1231284 spindles employed in India-\^'^ 

Lord Lytton sacrificed the mild import duties on cotton as a sop 
to the Lancashire capitalists. This measure injured the interests 
of the infant textile industry of India and was opposed by the 

9. A Nation in Making p. 63 
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majority of his Executive Council. Even the European Chambers 
of Commerece of Madras and Calcutta protested against the 
measure in vain. The Arms Act of his Viceroyalty further out* 
raged Indian opinion. It prevented Indians from carrying arms 
without government license. The foreign nationals, Europeans, 
Eurasians, Anglo-Indians or “any scum of earth” that the ocean 
cast on Indian shores were not affected by it It made mischi¬ 
evous distinction between Indians and Europeans and 

'inaugurated a policy of mistrust and suspicion, utterly 
undeserved and strongly resented by our people, and it 
imposed upon us a badge of racial inferiority' 

The Vernacular Press Act was another odious measure passed 
in April 1878 in a single sitting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. It was the most oppressive enactment in the history 
of press legislation so far and fell on the educated community 
as a thunderbolt. It gave full authority to the magistrate to 
demand security from a printer or publisher, or an undertaking 
not to publish anything against the government. In case such 
material was published the government had the authority to 
confiscate the plant. No appeal was allowed to any judicial 
authority against the decision of the magistrate. In introducing 
the Bill, the Legal member referred to the anti-British tone of 
the Vernacular Press, 

'"which would seem to exist only for the sake of spreading 
seditious principles, of bringing the Government and 
its European Officers into contempt and of exciting 
antagonism between the governing race and the people 
of the country"M 

But, while almost the entire Vernacular press was gagged, nothing 
was done at restraining the Anglo-Indian press, which by its 
vindictive anti-Indian tone stirred up racial passions. The 
heedless measures of Lytton’s government provided stimulus 
to public life and gave birth to nationalist agitation. 

The Indian Association 

In the direction of organised political agitation, Bengal, 
which was the most enlightened province, naturally showed the 

13. Surendranath ! A Nation in Making p 50. 
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light to the rest of the country. In June 1875, Surendranath 
Banerjea founded the Indian Association as the spokesman of 
the educated middle classes, Mr, Anand Mohan Bose, a distin¬ 
guished product of the Calcutta University and the first Indian 
wrangler at Cambridge was its first Secretary. In the opinion of 
of Mr. Fawcett, “there were not half a dozen speakers like him 
in the Commons,”i5 jjje objects of this association were :— 

1. The creation of a strong body of public opinion in the 
country. 

2. The unification of the Indian races and peoples upon 
the basis of common political interests and aspirations. 

, 3, The promotion of friendly feeling between Hindus and 
Muslims. 

4. The inclusion of the masses in the great public move¬ 
ments of the day. 

The Indian Association was the first political body inspired by 
nationalist considerations and was the "precursor of the National 
Congress. In the words of its founder, it was intended to be 
'the centre of an all India movemenu” Surendranath writes : 

''For even then^ the conception of a unified India^ derived 
from the inspiration of Maizzini, (the Italian patriot) or 
at any rate, of bringing all India upon the same common 
Political platform^ had tahen firm possession of the 
minds of the Indian leaders in Bengal, We accordingly 
resolved to call the new political body the Indian Asso- 
ciatioh*\^^ 

The Civil Service Agitation,’— ThQ Civil Service issue was 
utilized by this association for organising an all-India agitation. 
The recruitment to the Indian Civil Service was made through 
a competitive examination held in London once a year and Indian 
students were permitted to appear at it. la the time of Lord 
Lytton it was proposed to close this service altogether for Indians. 
Lord Salisbury, the Secretary of State, served the same purpose 
by reducing the maximum age of admission to the competition 
to 19 years- According to Banerjea, this measure was regarded 
throughout India “as a deliberate attempt to blast the prospects 


15. Surendranath pp, 38-39. 
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of Indian candidates for the Indian Civil Service. The Indian 
Association succeeded in rousing the spirit of united action on 
this issue among the educated classes. 

Mr. Banerjea visited different provinces “to unite them 
through a sense of common grievances and the inspiration ot a 
common resolve Mis tour of Northern India in 1877, during 
the course of which he addressed crowded meetings at important 
towns, was described by Sir Henry Cotton as “a triumphal pro¬ 
gress.*’The success of his campaign showed “that a common 
system of administration and education had prepared the ground 
for the realisation of one of our most cherished ideals, namely 
united action by the different Indian provinces for the fulfilment 
of our common national aims and aspirations”20 The year 
following, he undertook a tour of South India and mobilised 
support to his move. He demanded two things : the raising of the 
age-limit for tVie Civil Service Examination, and the holding of 
simultaneous examinations in England and in India. The association 
also organised an All-India memorial on the subject to the House 
of Commons and the educated classes heartily responded to the 
call for subscriptions to finance it. Mr. Lai Mohan Ghosh, a 
brilliant orator of his age, proceeded to England and made the 
British public and legislature familiar with Indian grievances. 
The association also organised agitation for the repeal of the 
Vernacular Act and Gladstone, the leader of the Liberal party 
promised sympathetic consideration in case his party was 
returned to power at the general elections. 

Viceroy AivTY of Lord Ripon 1880-84 :— 

The spirit of political agitation received fresh strength in the 
time of Ripon, nominated by the Liberal cabinet of Gladstone. 
A pious, god-fearing Catholic, he was a well-meaning statesman. 
He made an honest effort at implementing the pledges of Victoria’s 
Proclamation of 1856. Moral earnestness, says Sir Henry Cotton, 
was his greatest virtue.21 He concluded an honourable treaty 
with the Amir of Afghanistan and relieved the country of the 
heavy expenditure on the stupid war. He repealed the Verna- 

37. Ibid p. 44. 
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calar Press Act and made himself popular with the intelligentsia. 
During his period the Indian Association took up the question 
of the reform of local self-government and Ripon’s resolution on 
the subject was very much influenced by its proposals. He also 
made a just attempt at removing a serious anamoly in judicial 
administration. Till his day Indian magistrates of the Civil 
Service could not try European offenders although their European 
subordinates of the same service could try them. This discrimi¬ 
nation weakened the authority and prestige of Indian officers. 
Sir Courtney Ilbert, his Law-Member, introduced in 1883 a bill 
removing this disqualification of the Indian magistracy. But 
this measure proved like a spark thrown into a powder magazine 
and generated an explosion of European feelings. 

llbert Bill Agitation ;—The European community in India 
formed a Defence Association and raised over a lac of rupees 
lor carrying on vigorous agitation against the Bill. They orgainsed 
meetings condemning the Bill and raised a cry that the ‘black 
magistrates* would abuse their authority and till their ‘harems’ 
with white women. This measure made Ripon very unpopular 
with the Europeans and Anglo-Indians. We are iniormed that at 
Calcutta, a conspiracy was hatched by some of them to overpower 
the sentries of the Government House and pack him off to 
England via the Cape of Good Hope. The Bill was dropped in the 
original form. Only Indian District Magistrates and Sessions 
Judges were given the authority to try Europeans. The European 
culprits could, however, even for trivial cases, claim trial by 
jury ol which at least halt the members were to be Europeans. 

All India Political Agitation Anglo-Indian agitation 

against the Ilbert-Bill carried on throughout the length and breadth 
of India was a portent. It showed that “the only people who have 
any right to India are the British’and advanced the cause of 
Indian unity. It was, writes Surendranath, an eye-opener and 
**revealed, in its grim nakedness, our real political status.** He 
further says: 

“iVo s$l/-respecting Indian could sit idle under the fierce 
light of that revelation t It was a call to high patriotic 
duty to those who understood its significance*',^^ 


22. Cotton ; New India pp. 3-4 
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The unpopularity of Ripon with the European community 
made him extremely popular among the Indians and we are 
told that : 

*'The tress and the tlatjorm sang his praise. The countr:^ 
was ablasic with excitement. Never before under British 
rule had the country been so enthusiastic in political 
matters. In Lord Ripon, they thought^ they had found 
a political Messiah,*^^^ 

His departure “was the occasion of popular demonstrations 
unparalleled in Indian annals.”25 The bureaucracy was almost 
knocked senseless and Sir Auckland Colvin, the Indian Finance 
Minister exclaimed. If it be real what does it mean ? "The dry 
bones in the open valley,” said he, “had become instinct with 
life."2^ The Ilbert Bill controversy taught the lesson of effective 
political agitation to educated India. The success of European 
agitation was due to the failure of Indians in making united 
effort in favour of the Bill. If political progress was to be 
achieved in future a national party was necessary for united 
action. Soon after, we have, under the auspices of the Indian Asso¬ 
ciation, the first effective beginnings towards a national movement 
anticipating the Congress. Had not the Congress been started 
later, the Indian Association would have assumed the political 
leadership of the nation. 

During Ripon’s government, "a bright vision presented 
itself to the gaxe of India,” and the intelligentsia aspired to bring 
the administration under its complete control through gradual 
stages.27 The aspiration for freedom began with the demand 
for representative institutions and greater association of people 
with administration in positions of authority. The Indian Asso¬ 
ciation took up the question of representative government, and the 
movement developed owing to the intensity of national feeling 
aroused by the European agitation. The Association organised 
the first National Conference from Dec’ 28 to Dec’ 30 in 1883 at 
the Albert Hall in Calcutta. This conference discussed almost 
aJl the questions which formed the plank of the Congress agitation 
at a later date. The leaders who participated in the conference 

24. Lajpat Kai : Young India p. 120. 
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considered it as the first stage towards a National Parliament. 
1 he conference was certainly ‘*a unique spectacle’* marked by 
“immense enthusiasm and earnestness” throughout the three 
days* session, ”at the end of which every one present seemed to 
hare received a new light and a novel inspiration.”** The 
conference could not be organised next year. But the great 
International Exhibition held at Calcutta in 1884 farther convinced 
the Indian leaders of the possibility of carrying on an all-India 
agitation on sound lines. This year we find Surendranath 
making his third tour in North India, preaching the gospel of 
national unity and stressing the need of a National Fund for 
political propaganda. 

On Dec.* 24, 1884, the Indian Association presented an 
address of welcome to Lord Dufferin, the successor of Ripon. It 
pressed the question of reconstituting and reforming the Provin¬ 
cial Legislative Councils. It demanded the right of interpellation 
to Indian members, their control over the budget, their election 
to the Councils etc. In Dec.* 1885, the association organised 
second National Conference almost at the same time when 
arrangements were being made for holding the first Congress 
session at Bombay, It was a grand success and it drew delegates 
from distant places such as Banaras, Allahabad, Assam, Bombay 
etc. The Mohammedan Association of Bengal co-operated with 
the Indian Association, Mr. H. J. S Cotton I. C. S. and the 
Ambassador of Nepal were the distinguished guests among a 
gathering of about 200 delegates. The proceedings were marked 
by animated discussions and patriotic fervour. The conference 
passed resolutions in favour of the reform of the Legislative 
Councils, the modification of the Arms Act, reduction in public 
expenditure. It pressed for the separation of the Judiciary from 
the Executive, reform of Police administration, and simultaneous 
examinations to the I. C, S. The conference hailed the birth of 
the Congress with cheers when it was announced to it on the 
closing day that the first Indian National Congress was to meet 
at Bombay shortly after. 

The National Conferences were an off-shoot of the nationalist 
feeling which was groping tor expression in a nationalist organisa¬ 
tion. The Indian Association during Ripon’s Viceroyalty had 

9St Tl/f Q Tiimflar • Indian National Evolution p 45 
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evidently assumed the character of such an organisation. Its 
leaders, prudently enough, co-operated with the Congress and 
retained their association as a provincial body. Under Lord 
DuSerin there was further progress in national agitation and 
Indian nationalism found her voice in the Indian National 
Congress. The periods of Lytton and Ripon were, truly speaking, 
the seed-time of national agitation. 

Foundation of the Indian National Congress 

The initiative in the direction of founding the Indian National 
Congress was taken up by Allen Octavian Hume, a retired 
British Official, Scotch by birth and democrat by training. His 
father, Joseph Hume, was a fearless patriot and reformer. After 
his retirement from service in India, he was a leader of the 
Radical Wing in the Parliament for about thirty years, A. O. 
Hume joined the Bengal Civil Service in 1849 and had a distin¬ 
guished official career. From 1870 to 1879 he worked as Secretary 
to the Government of India. It is stated that Lord Lytton offered 
him the Lieut. Governorship of the Punjab but he declined the 
appointment, 

''saying that the Lieutenant Governorship meant a great 
deal oj entertaining, and for this neither his wife fior he 
himself cared : he would much rather be Home Member* 
Lord Lytton then recommended him for Home Member 
and a K* C, S, /., but this recommendation Lord Salisbury 
refused, on the ground that Mr, Hume was "stiffening 
Lord Northbrook" against the repeal of the cotton 

duties,^^‘t9 

After his retirement from service in 1880, he settled down at 
Simla and matured his plans for the establishment of an Indian 
national organisation. In a letter addressed to the “Graduates’* 
of the Calcutta University, dated March V 1883, he spoke his 
mind firmly on the Indian problem. He exhorted the educated 
youngmen of the country, “her most cultured and enlightened 
minds, her most favoured sons,” to labour in the cause of the 
mental, moral, social and political progress of the Motherland. 
He appealed to them to scorn “personal ease and selfish objects,” 
cultivate patriotism, and “make a resolute struggle to secure 
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greater freedom for yourselves and your country.” They must 
know how to act and strike a blow for their freedom. He just 
pleaded for a little army of action : 

“If only fifty-men, good and true, can be found to join as 
founders, the thing can be established, and the further 
development will be comparatively easy.’'^o 

Later on. he was in consultation with eminent public 
men of the country and with their collaboration formed the 
“Indian National Union.” He then proceeded to England to 
secure the support of the progressive elements of British public life* 
On his return the Union was finally christianised as the Indian 
National Congress and its first session was held at Bombay in 
Dec. 1885. 

Save the British Empire Theory 

Various views have been expressed in connection with the 
foundation of the National Congress. The writers of the Marxian 
School like Lester Hutchinson are of opinion that it was the 
work of Indian politicians who sought to defend the interests 
of Indian capitalism.31 The capitalist element, however, does 
not figure actively in Indian public life till the beginnings of the 

20 th century, and it was not till the close of the World War I, 

that it could exercise decisive influence on the councils of the 
Congress. According to Annie Besant, the Congress was a by¬ 
product of Theosophy, and that its workers "conceived the idea 
of a political National Movement for the saving of the Mother- 
land.32 The members of the Theosophical Society were undoubt¬ 
edly eminent public workers and they figure in the Congress 
movement. But other accounts do not bear out that the idea of 
founding the Congress was mooted out just after the meeting of 
the annual convention of the Theosophical Society at Adyar in 
1884. The popular view regarding the foundation of the Congress 
is that it was the work of British Officials who were eager to 
save the Empire from violent overthrow. The early Indian 
leaders of the Congress co-operated with them in the (ask of 
directing nationalist agitation on constitutional lines. 

30. Ibid pp. 50-53. 
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William Wedderburn and Lala Lajpat Rai, both leaders 
of the Congress, are forceful exponents of this view, and later 
writers have generally expressed agreement with it. According 
to them the early Congress workers were impressed with the 
prospect of internal revolt against the British Government, and 
they strived to avert such a catastrophe. 

William Wedderburn writes that A* O. Hume, the guiding 
spirit of the Congress movement till his death in 1912, had 
‘‘exceptional knowledge of what was going on below the surface ; 
and he knew that iheie was imminent risk of popular outbreak.” 
While he was in service, he realized “with increasing anxiety, 
that the existing government, administered by foreign officials 
on autocratic lines, was dangerously out ol toucli with the people’* ; 
and that there was “a great gulf fixed between the foreign 
bureaucracy, self-centred on the heights of Simla, and the 
millions painfully toiling in the plains below.’* Mr. Hume 
perused the voluminous secret police reports which revealed 
the growth oi j'Opular discontent and the spread ol underground 
conspiratorial activity. The mood of the young generations was 
stirred by vague revolutionary ideology and “the physical suffer¬ 
ing of the many, acted on by the intellectual discontent ol the 
few, was rapidly bringing popular unrest to*tbe danger point.”^3 
Lajpat Rai holds similar opinion and writes : 

**Bui one thing is clear, that the Congress was started more 
with the object of saving the British Empire from 
danger than with that of winning political liberty for 
India, The interests of the British Empire were primary 
and those of India only secondary, and no one can say 
that the Congress has not been true to that ideal, *34 
He admits that men like Ranade, Dadabhai, W. C. Bonnerjee 
etc. were not tools in the hands of the Britishers and were 
sincere well-wishers of the country. But they were not interest¬ 
ed in leading a popular movement of liberation. There is, 
however, an inconsistency in the theory. It was during Lytton’s 
Vic^ royalty that Mr. Hume had apprehensions of insurrections 
and the Congress was founded seven years later in Dufferin's 
/iceroyalty. Lalaji accepts Wedderburn’s explanation that thete 
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was a lull in the time of Lord Ripon.^ 

There is no doubt that in the post-Mutiny era there was 
again accumulation of materials for anti-British outbreaks* 
Owing to their abject poverty the masses were seething with 
discontent. There was deterioration in racial relations between 
the rulers and the ruled. Ihe Indian intelligentsia was also 
^ suffering from a sense of trustration* The tendency towards 
lawlessness was on the increase everywhere. It was feared 
that a section of the intelligentsia was eager to lead the people 
towards a national revolt. The immediate motive of Hume and 
his Indian friends was to save the British Empire from this 
danger. The annual report of the Congress for 1889 also 
tells us : 

'"There was towards the close of Lord Lytton's administration 
a great deal of organisation for unavowed^ and^ probably 
even to its originators scarcely understood^ purposes," 
"It has hten the chief glory of the Congress movement 
that aided by the enthusiasm elicited by good Lord Ripon^s 
sympathetic rule, it has swept away all this fungoid 
undergrowth, and sweetened all political agitation by 
working it out into the whole some light of the open 
day,^^ 

Hume himself was of the opinion that the Congress would 
wprk as a safety-valve for revolutionary discontent, and that it 
succeeded as such. In reply to the charges levelled against the 
Congress by Sir Auckland Colvin, the Governor of the United 
Provinces, he wrote : 

"No choice was left to those who gave the primary impetus 
^ to the movement, the ferment due to the creation of the 

Western ideas, education, invention and appliances, 
was at work with a rapidly increasing intensity, and 
it became of paramount importance to find for its pro¬ 
ducts an overt and constitutional channel for discharge, 
instead of leaving them to fester as they had already 
commenced to do beneath the surfacef^^'i 
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He justifie(i his propaganda on the ground that British rule 
had failed to solve the economic problem, the peasantry was 
scourged by famine and despair, that the government maintained 
no intimate touch with the people. In his opinion, so long as the 
administration was not leavened by representative Indian element, 
there was no safety for the people as well as the rulers. The 
excitement and restlessness of the Indian mind required a safe 
outlet. 

It is certainly difficult to challenge the truth ol ‘Save the 
British Empire’ theory. Mr. Hume had become convinced that 
the years just before the foundaction of the Congress were 
dangerous and that the situation was getting desperate. He met 
the authorities at Simla and the Marquiss of Dufferin and Ava. 
The Viceroy, too, was -convinced that India needed a political 
organisation which could perform the functions “which Her 
Majesty’s opposition did in England”. He considered it desi¬ 
rable both in the interests ot the ruled and the rulers that Indian 
politicians met together annually, examined the defects of the 
administration and made suggestions for its improvement.^^ The 
formation of the Congress was blessed by the ruling class and 
loyalty to the throne was the driving inspiration of the organisa¬ 
tion in its early career. The immediate effect of the establish¬ 
ment of the Congress also was to tone down the national agitation 
already in progress under the direction of Bengali nationalists. 
By securing the support of the educated classes, the Congress 
isolated them from the masses who might be inclined towards 
violence and terrorism. The result was the safe and smooth 
development of national agitation, working towards the political 
progress and harmony of the interests of the different groups of 
the nation. In fairness to the early workers of the Congress, 
it must be emphasised that revolutionary politics was not 
the taste of the upper-class intelligentsia. It was ruled out “as 
unsuited to the circumstances of India and as fatal to its normal 
development, along the lines of peaceful and orderly progress.’’39 


38. W. C. Bonnerjee, op, cited in Pattabhi's History of the Congress, 
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CHAPTER III 

ASCENDANCY OF LIBERALISM (1885-1905) 


Progress of constitutional agitation—Popularity of the Congress—the 
work of the Congress—Success of the Congress—Weakness of the Congress—the 
rise of Muslim communalism. 


Progress of Constitutional Agitation 

About the eighties of the last century, etTective organisation 
of public life cn nationalist lines was considered a Herculean 
job requiring patient labour of many years. The early nationalists 
who met on the Congress platform were aware of the magnitude 
of their task. W. C. Bonnerjee, the doyen of the Calcutta bar 
and the President-elect of the first session of the Congress held 
at Bombay in Dec., 1885, defined it as follows : 

!• “The promotion of personal intimacy and friendship 
amongst all the more earnest workers in our country’s 
cause in the various parts of the Empire.^’ 

“The eradication by direct friendly personal intercourse 
of all possible race, creed, or provincial prejudices 
amongst all lovers of our country, and the further 
development and consolidation of those sentiments of 
national unity that had their origin in their beloved 
Lord Ripon’s ever memorable reign.’^ 

This session was attended by about seventy-two eminent 
public workers from all over the country. They included many 
who became famous in the nationalist history. At this session, 
Dadabhai Naoroji spoke about the British rule as another 
“Asiatic despotism”, making the bitter reflection : “We are only 
British drudges or slaves.”^ G. Subramania Iyer, the editor of 

1. Annie Besant : How India Wrought for Freedom p, 11. 
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the ‘Hindu’ and “one of the boldest and farthest-sighted of the 
Madras leaders’*, 2 moved the first resolution demanding a 
Royal Commission of enquiry into Indian Administration. Many 
officials, British and Indian, attended the session and among them 
was Mahadeo Govind Ranade, the intellectual giant of the Deccan 
and a member ot the Poona High Court, It is interesting to 
note that the resolutions passed at this Congress were first dis¬ 
cussed at a private meeting held at the residence of Principal 
Wordsworth of Elphinstone College. It was attended by dis¬ 
tinguished officials ol the Civil Service like Sir William 
Wedderburn. Sir Henry Cotton, the Chief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, took part even in the discussions of the open session. 

The second session of the Congress was held at Calcutta 
under the Presidentship of Dadabhai Naoroji, and to which 
various associations returned about 406 delegates. Lord Dufferin, 
the Viceroy received some of them as “distinguished visitors 
to the capital”^ and entertained them at a garden party. The 
Madras session of 1889 recorded a still larger number of delegates, 
about 600 and the Con gress here had its first Muslim President, 
Mr. Badruddin Tyabji. Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao, who had served 
as the Prime Minister of many States in South India, was the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee* He spoke of the Congress 
as “the soundest triumph of British Administration and a Crown 
of Glory to the British Nation.”^ The Governor of Madras 
honoured the delegates by receiving them at the Government 
House at a brilliant function. At this session* Mr. Eardley 
Norton of the Madras bar, who was abused by his country-men 
as a “veiled seditionist” for his participation in th"j Congress, 
made a remarkable speech. He said : 

“// it be sedition, gentlemen, to rebel against all wrongs 
if it be sedition to insist that the people should have 
a fair share in the administration of their own country 
and affairs, if it be sedition to resist class tyranny, io 
raise my voice against oppression, to mutiny against 
injustice, to insist upon a hearing before sentence, to 
uphold the liberties of the individual, to vindicate our 
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common right to grtidual but ever advancing referm--ij 
this be sedition, I am right glad to be called a seditionirt; 
and douhl^^ aye trebly glad when / look around mo 
to day to know and feel I am ranked as one among such 
a magnificent array of seditionists,*^^ 

At Madras, the Congress took a bold step in deciding that any 
resolution affecting the interest of a particular clan or community, 
if it was objected to by the representatives of that community, 
even if they were in a minority, was not to be taken up for consi¬ 
deration. This decision was taken at the resolution urging the 
prohibition of cow-slaughter proposed by Raja Sekhareswar of 
Bengal. A resolution of such character was considered inoppor¬ 
tune especially when the Muslim community under the leadership 
of Sir Syed Ahmed was not exerting its weight in the Congress. 

By now the bureaucracy had begun feeling rather uneasy 
about the growing spirit of nationalism. The British conserative 
press especially began heaping virulent rubbish on the national¬ 
ists* Mr Hume*s stirring pamphlets and poems to rally educated 
India round the Congress also created serious resentment in the 
official circles. He was criticised as advocating the methods 
resembling Irish Fenianism. Sir Auckland Colvin, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces openly assailed the Congress and 
had a wordy warfare with him* Naturally the fourth Congress 
session which met at Allahabad in 1888 has a troubled history. 
According to the official Congress report, it was ‘'heralded by a 
tumultous outbreak of opposition.^^^ Sir Auckland Colvin was 
plainly hostile to it. Pandit Ajodhyanath, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, found it difficult to obtain a suitable site for holding the 
session owing to the hostility of the military and civil authorities* 
Atlast the Maharaja of Darbhanga purchased the Lowther castle 
just opposite to the Government House and placed it at the disposal 
of the reception committee. It was too much for the Governor who 
moved out on a tour while the Congress was holding its meetings. 
The Congress had here its first British President, Mr George Yule, 
a leading merchant of Calcutta, The number of delegates attend¬ 
ing it was 1248, double to that at Madras in the previous year. 
The session was marked by lively discussions covering the entire 
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field of British administration, and was undoubtedly more success¬ 
ful than any of the previous sessions* In the opinion of C. Y. 
Chintamani, the report of this session “may be commended for 
study as a political education by itself.’”^ At this session, Sheikh 
Raza Hussain Khan, f)roduced a Fatwa in support of the Congress 
from the leader of the Sunni community of Lucknow. He said, 
**it is not the Muhammadans, but their official masters, who are 
opposed to the Congress.”8 Munshi Sajjad Hussain, the editor of 
the Lucknow ‘Punch’ made the, most interesting speech in Urdu. 
The British, he said, had distributed many blessings and the Police 
was one, and that a simple Chowkidar or Constable had greater 
power than a Lieut-Governor or Viceroy. Here is a passage from 
his speech : 

humblest labourer in the village, the most exalted 
noble in the city, are equally under the control of these 
distinguished officials. There is^no place, no spot, where 
their Highnesses the Police, like the Angel of Death, are 
not present. Let a man displease them in the slightest, 
and see the beneficence of our kind police,'^^ 

The Congress had by now earned the goodwill of the entire 
educated India and become the register of Indian nationalism. 
Lord Dufferin, under whose prelacy it had its inception, too, 
denounced it as a seditious body at his retiiement. The Bombay* 
session of 1889 was the most impressive so far and the visit of 
Mr, Bradlaugh M.P. “imparted a new impetus to the Congress 
cause.“i® Pherozeshah Mehta, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, spoke of “the nationalising tendency which is now 
so powerfully leavening New India’*, and welcomed Charles 
Bradlangh, “on whom had descended the mantle of John Bright 
and Professor Fawcett,In reply to the Congress address of 
welcome, the distinguished visitor said : 

“For whom should I work, if not for the people ? Born of 
the people, trusted by the people, I will die of the people. 
And I know no geographical or race limitations,''^^ 
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On his return to England, he introduced in the Parliament a bill 
lor the reform and expansion of the Legislative Councils, which 
embodied the views of the Indian educated community. Plainly 
enough, the British Parliament, the Mother of Democracy, could 
not approve of it, and the Bill which was passed in 1892 by the 
Conservative Party was a diliferent version. The Congress at 
this session decided to send a deputation to England to press on 
the British nation the reforms advocated by it. The members of 
the deputation were seasoned men, A.O, Hume, Pherozeshah 
Mehta. Man Mohan Ghosh. W. C. Bonnerjee, Sharifuddin, Eardley 
Nortc n, R.N. MudhoJkar and Surendranath Banerjea. They rea¬ 
ched London in April 1890 and addressed meetings in the various 
towns of England, Wales, Scotland, The deputation achieved 
nothing positive but made tremendous impression on the British 
audience. It also persuaded Gladstone, the leader of the Liberal 
party, to lend his full weight for the introduction of the 
elective principle in Lord Cross's Bill pending before the 
House. In a debate at the Oxford Union, the deputation could 
svcure a vote in favour of the Congress stand, although speakers 
on the opposition included n en like Lord Hugh Cecil, it was 
here tliat Surendranath p'eaded in memorable words India’s case 
for democratic government and said : 

''Let me remind this House that they (Hindus) come .. ... 

from a great and ancient stock ; that at a time when 
the ancestors oj the most enlightened European nations 
were roaming in their native woods and forests, our 
fathers had founded great empires, established noble 
cities, and cultivated a system of ethics, a system of 
religion, and a noble language which at the present 
moment excites the admration of the civilized 
(Lord Cheers). 

The bureaucracy was now plainly hostile to the nationalist 
propaganda and placed hurdles in the path of the Congress. When 
the Congress was about to meet at Lucknow in Dec. 1899, Sir 
Anthony MacDonnell, the Lieut-Governor did not permit it to hold 
its session near the city as a security-measure against plague. It 
met at a distance of about seven or eight miles from the city 
“amid sugar*canes and rice-fields, when the delegates were 
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tormented by flies during the day and by wild boars during the 
night’**^^ “Between 1896 and 1905’\ writes Surendranath, **in 
the course of a decade, a marked change in the attitude of official 
opinion in regard to the Congress had taken place’*.In each 
succeeding year, Indian nationalism, however, recorded steady 
progress and bureaucratic truculence gave it confidence and 
strength. As the next century opened, the clouds over the Indian 
horizon darkened and the age complacency and quiet vanished 
from Indian politics. It was with great difficulty that the astute 
Grand Old man of India, Dadabhai Naoroji could manage the 
Calcutta Session of 1906. It was here that the Congress formulated 
the creed of Swaraj and opened a fresh chapter in its history. 

Popularity of the Congress 

In a few years of constitutional agitation, the Congress establi¬ 
shed itself as a permanent national institution. It drew to its 
platform the educated elements of practically all the communities 
and became the brain and voice of the country. At the second 
Congress, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya expressed the hope that 
the Indian people were not dumb any longer. “India has found 
a voice at last in this great Congress, and in it,” said he, “and 
through it, we call on England to be true to her traditions, her 
instincts and herself, and grant us our rights as free-born British 
subjects.”!^ Through the Congress a common public opinion 
became possible. Sir Henry Cotton, a member of the civil 
service, and an eye-witness of the movement since its birth, writes 
in this connection : 

“// its members have not in any considerable measure 
succeeded in moulding the policy of Government, they 
have at least exercised an immense influence in develo* 
ping the history of their country and the character of 
their country-men. They have become a power in the 
land, and their voice peals like a trumpet-note from 
one end of India to the other^*A^ 

Working on Western ideas and ideals, the Congress infused bene¬ 
volence and the spirit of social service in national character. Its 
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propaganda promoted national consciousness, sense of national 
unity and inspired high ideals of public service. Early in 1890, 
Lord Lansdowne, the Governor-General, recognised that the 
Congress represented the advanced liberal party of India. 

THE Work of the Congress 

At the Calcutta session of the Congress in 1906, Dadabhai 
Naoroji, the President-elect dwelt on the work of the organisation. 
Its first object was to examine the policy and principles of the 
system of government under which India was to be governed. 
Its second object was to watch the British administration and 
work for reforms till it was radically altered and based upon 
right principles and policy. Before 1905, the Congress could 
not definitely formulate its demand for self-government or Home- 
Rule but representation of Indians on elective basis to the Legis¬ 
latures was its recurring cry. At the second Congress, Dr. 
Rajendra Lai Mittra boldly stated India’s case for representative 
institutions without which an Englishman was ‘ a mere sham, a 
base imitation.” “We live not under a National Government,” 
said he, “but under a foreign bureaucracy”. He observed that the 
foreign rulers were foreigners by birth, religion, habits, \>y every 
thing that divides humanity into different sections- They could 
not dive into Indian hearts, and could not ascertain their wants, 
feelings and aspirations.^^ In moving the resolution in favour of 
the representation of people in the Legislative Councils at the 
third Congress, Surendranath proclaimed : 

**lVe unfurl the banner of the Congress, and upon it are 
written in characters of glittering gold, which none may 
efface, the great words of the Re<solution : Representative 
Institutions for India.'*^^ 

The nationalist leaders ever emphasised that India was cap¬ 
able of administering its own affairs and that the elective principle 
was essential to the political training of the people. The people 
were to be trusted with responsibility for conducting their affairs, 
^n his Presidential speech at the 14th. session of the Congress. 
Mr. Anand Mohan even suggested direct representation of India 
in the British Parliament to avoid the bitterness of feeling growing 
in the country against British rule. In the later period, on account 
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of the coolness of Great Britain towards national aspirations and 
the denial of civil liberties in India, the Congress acquired 
greater strength in its propaganda. The partition of Bengal, 
followed by “Russian methods of Government/*20 convinced the 
leaders that without self-government, Indian grievances could not 
be rectified. The Congress, therefore, claimed for Indians all 
the control that Englishmen had in England. At its Calcutta 
session ol 1906, it put forward the demand for self-government 
and urged the British Government to take necessary steps in 
that direction viz, all higher appointments to be open to Indians 
through competitive examinations ; adequate representation of 
India in the Council of the Secretary of State and the Executive 
Councils of the Viceroy and of the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay ; expansion of the Central and Provincial Legislative 
Councils, allowing adequate representation to the people and 
larger control over the financial and executive administration ; 
extension of the powers of the Municipal and Local bodies and 
minimising official control over them. 

In the early period, the Congress had a searching analysis 
of the political grievances of the nation and demanded reforms 
in every sphere of administration. The subjects which taxed 
its energies most were the reform and expansion of the Legis¬ 
lative Councils, the separation of Judiciary from Executive, 
larger employment of Indians in [>ublic services, reform of Police, 
reduction in public expenditure. It was emphasised that British 
administration denied respectable career to ninety-nine out of 
every hundred people and that Indians were treated as a nation 
of sheep and cattle. 

The Congress also gave due thought to the social and 
economic grievances of the people. The early records oj the 
Congress impress us that its workers laboured hard for the wel¬ 
fare of the country. “The intense sympathy with the sufferings 
of the masses’*, remarks Annie Besant, “the effort to gain 
primary education for them, the protests against the laws and* 
administration that were reducing the peasantry to hopeless 
poverty, these were all close to the heart of the Congress-men.’^^i 
The Congress not only voiced the hopes of the bourgeoisie and 
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the intelligentsia, but also proclaimed the sufferings of the 
inarticulate masses* Its leaders laid stress on the growing 
poverty of the people and suggested various remedies to raise 
their standard of living. These were : 

(1) Reduction of the heavy costs of administration by 
minimising the foreign agency. 

(2) The moderate assessment of the land-tax. 

(3) The remission of taxes which pressed heavily on the 
poor. 

(4) The stoppage of drain to England and export of grain 
to foreign countries. 

(5) The extension of irrigation. 

(6) Starting of agricultural banks to issue loans to the 
peasants to save them from the clutches of money¬ 
lenders. 

(7) Revival of old industries and the creation of new ones. 

The Congress worked earnestly in defence of the interests 

of growing Indian capitalism, and demanded protective tariffs 
from the government. At the tenth Congress, Mr. Wacha pro¬ 
tested against the injustice of imposing excise duties on cotton 
goods, “crippling the infant mill industry of India.“22 They 
obstructed the industrial development of India and sliowed that 
the Indian Government existed merely to register the will of 
the British capitalists. 

The interests of Indians abroad too were not neglected 
by the Congress. At the eleventh session, it protested against 
the Act disfranchising Indians in the South African Republic 
as an insult to the entire nation. It appealed to England for 
the removal of disabilities on Indians in South Africa, as their 
sense of justice “was not perverted and not contaminated by 
the slavery producing atmosphere of Africa, or the tyranny 
producing atmosphere of lndia.”23 it also received contributions 
from Indians in Natal and Transval Colonies and from the German 
South Africa in token of their love of the moiher-country. 

The Congress was also the sentinel of people's civic rights 
and liberties. It raised fierce voice against repression and 
coercion practised by the white bureaucracy* It denounced 
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reactionary measures like the Arms Act which remained in force 
as insulting to the nation and demanded their repeal. From 
time to time it protested against the arbitrary powers of detention 
vested in the magistracy. It issued warnings to the Government 
that its policies of retrogression forebodied dangers* At the 
1897 session, Surendranath denounced the government which 
prided itself on its Magna Cbarta and Habeus Corpus but denied 
the Indian people “the inestimable right ol personal liberty.’’2i 
In the period of Lord Curzon, the Congress cried aloud against 
his “insane imperialism” and ‘‘mischievous policies of repression 
and retrogression.” 

A significant aspect of the Congress propaganda in the early 
phase was to enlighten the British nation on Indian political 
demands and grievances. It secured the sympathies of many British 
leaders towards the national cause. The Labour leader, Charles 
Bradlaugh, who visited the Congress in 1899, openly assumed 
the title of the “Member for India.” In 1889, a British Committee 
of the Indian National Congress was established in England 
and the Congress voted a sum of forty five thousands of rupees 
for its maintenance. In 1893, Sir William Wedderburn and W. S. 
Caine set up an Indian Parliamentary Committee to work for 
political reforms on the floor of the House of Commons* The 
deputations to England were another method by which the Congress 
popularised its cause and guarded its movement from calumny 
and misrepresentations. 

Success ok the Congress 

Inspite of its constitutional agitation, the Congress succeeded 
in having Parliamentary enquiries into Indian administration. 
It also effected a breach, in the words of A. C. Mazumdar, “in the 
outer ramparts of a benevolent despotism.’*^® The Indian Counc 
Act of 1892 was a political concession snatched from the Tory 
die-hards. It enlarged the Provincial Councils, and a few of the 
non-Offlcial seats were to be filled on the basis of recommenda¬ 
tions by local bodies and corporations. This reform was suggested 
by Lord Dufierin to placate the educated class, which, though 
small and uninfluential in his opinion, was a growing power. It 
was passed by the Conservative government in the time of his 
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successor, Lord Lansdowne. It didjiot, however, meet the aspira¬ 
tions of the intilligentsia and did not concede the right of election, 
and the right to vote on the budget demanded by the Congress# 
Against the vile propaganda of the Anglo-Indian Press, the Congress 
successfully pleaded India's case for representative institutions 
and self-government. In the year 1890, it secured the cancellation 
of Bengal Government’s notification directing its officers not to 
attend the Congress sittings even as visitors. In 1894 it counterac¬ 
ted a very reactionary measure of the Government against the 
independence of the legal profession whose members were taking 
prominent part in the nationalist agitation. The Government 
introduced a bill in the supreme Legislative Council to amend 
the Legal Practitioners Act of 1879, and put the legal practitioners 
under the subordination of the District Judges and Revenue 
Commissioners. The various High Courts joined the Congres 
in protest with the result that the Bill was dropped. 

Weakness of the Congress 

The Congress agitation in the early phase lacked vigour and 
effectiveness. Its leaders were severe critics of the bureaucracy 
but sincere apologists of British rule. They worked as the unpaid 
Parliamentary Opposition to Her Majesty’s Government in India. 
Lajpat Rai truly observes that the Congress “Jacked essentials of 
a National movement.” It was a “halting, half-hearted political 
movement depending on the sympathy and goodwill of the very 
class against whom it is directed.” He gives the following criticism 
of its work *. 

1. “The movement was neither inspired by the people nor 

devised or planned by them. It was a movement not 
from within." • 

2. It lacked the essentials of a popular movement. Its 
leaders were not in touch with the masses. 

3. It was not effective and encouraged "opportunism” and 
''trade" in the name of patriotism. It demanded conces¬ 
sions and not liberty. It was not based on sacrifice.26 

The movement was undoubtedly not even a middle-class 
movement in the true sense. It touched only the small upper 
strata v^hich was hardly capable of strong political action. The 

26. Lajpat Rai : Young India p. 139, 145-147, 
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people, illiterate and demoralised by poverty and suflering, were 
ont of question. It is easy to reproach the early patriots, nick¬ 
named political mendicants, for their cautious approach and reli¬ 
ance on British character. But they started the movement towards 
administrative reforms and self-government which in the fulness 
of time developed into a strong movement. They tended the seed 
of nationalism and we should harbour, as Dr. Rash Behari said 
at the 23rd Congress Session of 1908 “some kindly thoughts for 
those who too, in their day, strove to do their duty, however imper¬ 
fectly, through good report and through evil report, with, it may 

be, a somewhat chastened fervour, but.a fervour as genuine 

as that which stirs and inspires younger hearts.”^? 

The Rise of Muslim Communalism 

The rise of Muslim Communalism is a significant feature of 
Indian politics of this period. It created serious complications 
in the evolution of nationalism and requires special treatment. The 
Indian environment dominated by caste and sect encourages the 
formation of political groups on caste and communal lines. But, 
in the case of Muslims the communal consciousness was intensi¬ 
fied by various other factors which cannot be brushed aside. 

SoCiO—Economic BackxM>ardness,--l\iQ establishment of the 
British rule was a severe blow to the pride and respectability 
of the Muslim community which constituted the ruling class in 
Northern India. In the early period, the British policy was 
directed towards a systematic suppression and enfeeblement of 
this community. In Bengal, the tendency of the land-settlements 
was to effect the social degradation of the old Mussalman nobility 
and the official class. The permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis 
elevated the Hindu collectors of Avenue to the exalted position 
of landlords. The resuls was, say Sir William Hunter who wrote 
about 1870-71 that : 

''During the last seventy-fioe years the Mussalman Houses of 
Bengal have either disappeared from the earth, or are 
at this moment being submerged beneath the new strata 

of society which our rule has developed .28 

The Muslims were forced out of the army, their favourite career, 
“because we believed that their exclusion was necessary to our 

27. Annie Besant p, 475. 
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safety”.29 The introduction of English as the official 
language of the Law-Courts and public departments also displaced 
them in administration. They were deliberately excluded 
from the government service. Lord Ellenborough confessed 
that '‘the race is fundamentally hostile to us, and therefore, 
our true policy is to conciliate the Hindus.’^30 Xhe authors of “The 
Communal Triangle in lndia*'-rightly emphasise that “while a 
century of suppression had broken the great Muslim com¬ 
munity, a century of Government patronage had ended in the 
emergence of a collective consciousness among the Hindus,**^^ 
There is no doubt that British rule created a wide disparity 
between the two communities and it was most marked in public 
administration till tlie end ot the 19th. century. In 1871, in the 
civil, medical and police departments in Bengal, out of 1338 
Gazetted appointments, 681 were Hindus and only 92 Muslims* 
In Calcutta, it is reported that there'was scarcely a Government 
oftice “in which a Muharamedan can iiope for any post above the 
rank of pgrter, messenger, filler of ink-pots, and mender of pens. *’-^2 
Tlie neglect of education by the Muslims, also contributed to their 
backwardness. In Bengal as late as 1860*62, “there was only one 
Mussalman to ten Hindus in our schoolIn the colleges, till- 
ihe seventies, they hardly constituted one per cent of the student 
community.3^ The Hindus utilized every avenue opened by the 
British rule with the result that they went ahead of them in 
every phase of life. The Muslims were conscious of their inferio¬ 
rity and resented it. At the 12th, Congress, Rahimatulla Moham¬ 
mad Sayani, an ex-Mayor of Bombay, analysed how before the 
British rule, the Muslims were the rulers and the Hindus a subject 
race. Under the British, the Hindus became fellow subjects and 
that “with their former awe dropped their courtesy also.“35 The 
sense of frustration, the memory of glories departed and conscious¬ 
ness of the fact that the Hindus had stolen a march over them 
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in every sphere, fostered intense communal loyalties among the 
Muslims* 

Revivalism About the end of the 18th century, the 
Arab revivalists started the Wahabi movement, which exercised 
powerful influence on the Irfdian Muslims. Its leader in India 
was Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi, born in 1786 A.D. in the district of 
Rae Bareli. He began his career as a freebooter under Amir 
Khan Pindari, then studied Theology and ultimately took up the 
work of preaching. He worked hard at the restoration of Islam 
to its original purity and denounced the anti-lslamic practices 
which had crept into Muslim society. After his return from 
Mecca in 1823, his influence and following increased even among 
the turbulent Pathan tribes of the frontier areas. His disciples 
worked up a wave of communal enthusiasm in the Muslim popu¬ 
lation and made large conversions particularly in Bengal. Prom 
1823 to 1849, the members of the Wahabi sect conducted the holy 
war against the Sikhs in the Punjab. After its conquest by the 
British, Wahabism organised anti-British insurrections. According 
to Dr. Hunter, Wahabism was one ol the greatest religious revivals 
known to Indian history. It ‘‘developed a copious literature 
filled with prophecies of the downlall of the British power and 
devoted to the duties of Religious Rebellion.*^ Lord Mayo's 
murder in the Andamans was generally believed to be the work 
of a Wahabi convict. The British government sternly suppressed 
the movement but tins suppression could not wipe out the communal 
consciousness fomented by it. in the later period, Hindu revi¬ 
valism in an aggressive form, the Arya Samaj movement and the 
communal propaganda of Hindu leaders, also sharpened the com- 
munallsm of the Muslim mind. There is much truth in Valentine 
Chirol's reflection that tlie tendency of Hindu revivalism was 
"as consistently anii-Mohammedan as anti-British, and even more 
Revivalism, be it Hindu or Muslim, was certainly not a 
happy development (or the growth of sturdy nationalism innvhich 
Hindus and Muslims could sink their diflerences. 

The Aligarh Movement:--In the evolution of Muslim poli¬ 
tical consciousness, the Mohammedan College founded at Aligarh 
in 1877 played a very important part. It was the work of Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan who strived for the regeneration of his com- 
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munity on modern lines. His ancestors had held important 
positions under the Great Mughals and he loyally served the 
Company as a Judge in a subordinate capacity. In English 
education he found the cure for all the ills of his community. In 
1864, he founded a scientific society in Aligarh with the object of 
translating European books in the Vernaculars. Five years later, 
he visited England and was impressed with the superiority of 
European civilization. The progress of Europe, he attributed 
to universal education and wrote : 

'^iVhat I have seen and seen daily, is utterly beyond the 

imagination of a native of India . All good things, 

spiritual and worldly, which should be found in man, 
have been bestowed by the Almighty on Europe, and 
especially on 

Under the influence of Englishmen working in the College, 
he was convinced that an Anglo-Muslim alliance whs more helpful 
to the Muslim community than cooperation witli Hindus in the 
nationalist agitation* After 1885, the year of the birth of the 
Congress, he succeeded in pulling the Muslims from playing their 
part in the national movement. He started the Muslim Education 
Conference whose sessions were held at the same time as those 
of the Congress. The Patriotic Association, which he founded in 
cooperation with Raja Shiv Prasad of Banaraswasalso a reactionary 
body. In his memoirs, Surendranath writes, that soon after a 
few years, the Congress began to be dubbed as a Hindu body 
and that : 

’ were straining every nerve to secure the co operation 
of our Mohammedan fellow countrymen in this great 
national work. We sometimes paid the fares of the 
Mohammedan delegates and offered them other fad- 

lities:^^9 

British Patronage : —With the growth of national agitation in 
which the "Hindus were taking a leading part, also grew the 
patronage of Muslim communalism by the British authorities. 
As early as 1889, Mr. Beck, the Principal of the the Aligarh 
College devised a memorial on beha,lf of the Muslims to oppose 
Bill which Charles Bradlough introduced in the Parliament 
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to confer representative institutions on India. In 1893, the British 
authorities succeeded in organising the Mohammedan Anglo- 
Oriental Defence Association. Its objects were : 

1, To acquaint Englishmen in general and the government 
in particular with the views of the Muslim community, 
and to protect the political rights of the Muslims. 

2, To support measures that would strengthen British rule 
in India. 

3. To spread ieelings of loyalty among the people. 

4. To prevent the spread of political agitation among the 

Muslims.^0 

Later on the Anglo-Muslim Defence Association was started 
with the definite aim of opposing the Congress. These asso¬ 
ciations, it is true, could no^ flourish as before the end of the 
19th century, the English-educated Muslims could be easily 
counted in society. But they suggest that the awakening of the 
Muslim community was on unpatriotic lines and it was certainly 
unfortunate. People should undoubtedly be proud of their 
heritage, have love tor their community, and seek to develop 
all that is noble and inspiring in their culture. When commu- 
nalism, however, degenerates into passion and craze and breeds 
hatred of others it betokens a nation’s breakdown. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
THOUGHT AND EMINENT PERSONALITIES. 


The Westernised environment—Admiration of connection with Great 
Britain—Faith in British justice—Constitutionalism, the Political creed—Dadabhai 
Naoroji—Surendranath Banerjea—Gopal Krishna Gokbale, 


The Westernised Environment 

Till the period of Lord Curzon, Indian nationalism could 
not evolve an active school of thought. In the initial stage, it 
was dominated by moderate politicians who shivered at the 
very thought of harbouring revolutionary ideas of boycott of 
or non-cooperation with the government. They were eminent 
intellectuals and publicists, powerful orators and writers. Theirs 
was a brilliant age, but its brilliance was in the realm of 
thought and not of action. Leaders like Dadabhai Naoroji, 
D. E. Wacha, W. C. Bonnerjee, Surendranath Banerjea, Pheroze* 
shah Mehta, Anand Charlu, Lai Mohan Ghosh, Rash Behari, Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale etc. were mostly business-men, lawyers, education¬ 
ists, journalists etc. representing the upper middle-class strata of 
society. They were a product of the Westernised environment 
and were immersed in the Western lore. With all their resent¬ 
ment of foreign rule, they were pro-British and had genuine 
admiration for Western culture and institutions. While they 
were at the College or the University, they were mostly taught by 
English professors, a quiet polished race, something quite different 
from the usual type of the British administrator. They "plucked 
with both hands at the fruits of the tree of Western knowledge" ; 
they were serious students of English thinkers and writers. They 
were "humble disciples" of Kant and Spencer, Burke and John 
Stuart Mill.i Bengal took the lead in agitation on nationalist 
1. Chirol, V : Indian Unrest p. 24. 
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lines, as it was the first province to pass under the British and 
receive “the new wine of Western learning*\ It was here that the 
manufacture of a class of citizens, “Indians in blood and colour, 
but English in taste, opinions, in morals and intellect*’, started 
quite early in the 19th century. In his studies on India, Lord 
Ronaldshay writes how : 

the middle of the nineteenth century a period of inlellect- 
ual anarchy had set in, which swept the rising^ genera- 
tion before it like a craft which has snapped its moor¬ 
ings. Westernism became the fashion of the day—and 
Westernism demanded of its votaries that they should 
cry down the civilization of their own country. The 
more ardent their admiration for everything Western, 
the more vehement became their denunciation of every¬ 
thing Eastern'\^ 

Admiration of Connection with Great Britain * 

The early liberal leaders were great admirers of India’s connec- 
tion with Great Britain. In their view the future of India was 
linked with that of England, The chain of their thought in this 
respect may be described as such: British rule was a beginning 
in the process of civilizing India on Western lines. Great Britain 
brought India into intimate contact with the currents of modern 
life and put her on the track of modern civilization. English ideas 
bred enlightenment, love of liberty and democracy. The English 
language infused new life into the decadent Indian society, and 
created a striking change in the spirit of Indian thought. The 
rationalism and idealism of European thought was the inspiration 
of Indian nationalism. The Western society was superior to 
Indian society suffering from caste taboos and meaningless 
dogmas of idolatry. It was Great Britain which welded the diver¬ 
se masses of the country into a single nation. Under British rule, 
India ceased to be a geographical expression and felt the throb of 
nationality. The gifts of British rule, common education, common 
methods of administration, common communications promoted 
common contacts and aspirations and fostered consciousness of 
nationality. 

At the third Congress Session of 1887, the eloquent Pandit 
Bishan Narain Dar said that it was England which had created the 

2, The Heart of Aryavarta p. 45. 
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desire for free institutions. He said : 

'^England has moved us from our ancient anchorage. She 
has oast us adrift^ against our will^ upon ihe xvide waters 
of a seething proletariat ; and we turn back to England^ 
and ask her to grant us that compass of representative 
institutions by which, amid a thousand storms, she has 
steered her prosperous course to the safe haven cf regu* 
lated political freedom,'*^ 

At the Sixth Congress of 1890, Pherozeshah Mehta spoke warmly 
about his “unbounded faith in the living and fertilising principles 
of English culture and English education,” and declared 

^'All the great forces of English life and society, moral, 
social, intellectual, political, are, if slowly, yet steadily 
and irresistibly, declaring themselves for ihe choice 
which will make ihe connection of England and India 
a blessing to themselves aud to the whole world for 
countless generations''^ 

The early Congress patriots were proud to be “British 
subjects, the citizens of a great and free Empire,” living "under 
the protecting shadows of one of the noblest Constitutions the 
world has ever seen."5 Loyalty to the British throne was the 
key-note of their utterances. They pleaded for more of the 
loaves and fishes of office for themselves on the basis of their 
attachment to the throne. They demanded democratic institutions 
not as the enemies of British rule but as the well-wishers of the 
Empire, Dadabhai Naoroji had not the least doubt that : 

"The day, I hope, is not distant when the world will see ihe 
noblest spectacle of a great Nation like the British 
holding out ihe hand of true fellow-citizenship and of 
justice to the vast mass of humauity of this great and 
ancient land of India, with benefits and blessings to the 
human raoe,^^^ 

Faith in British Justice 

The progress of the Congress movement from 1885 to 1905 
was one even march based on a firm faith in British rule and the 
justice of the English nation. Dr. Pattabhi in his history of the 
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Congress remarks that the burden of the utterances of the leaders 
was “that the English people are essentially just and fair, and 
that if properly informed they would never deviate frona truth 
and the right.” What was really wrong was the Anglo-Indian 
system on the spot, and not the Englishman or the English nation. 
The English Constitution was the bulwark of popular liberties 
and the English Parliament was the Mother of democracy. An 
appeal to the British people, they thought, was necessarily to 
bear fruit.'^ At the 12th Congress in 1896, Rahimatullah Sayani 
declared that “a more honest or sturdy nation does not exist under 
the Sun than this English Nation ; and there ought to be no doubt 
whatever as to the ultimate concession of our demands.**^ At 
the Seventh Congress, Surendranath Bannerjea pointed out that 
India was not well-governed but “it is not the men who are to 
blame ; it is the system ; it is the bureaucracy, the autocratic des¬ 
potism, that has been established, that must be arraigned before 
the bar of public opinion in India and throughout the civilized 
world.In 1911, when the Partition of Bengal was annulled by 
a Royal Proclamation, there was an outburst of loyalty in the 
ranks of the liberal leaders and Ambika Charan Mazumdar spoke 
with emotion : 

^'GcntUmen^ on this day of universal rejoicing . every 

heart in India in general and in Bengal in particular is 
beating in unison with reverence aud devotion to the 
British Throne and overflowing with revived confidence 

and gratitude towards British Statesmanship . Some 

of us never faltered—no, not even in Ihe darkest days 
of our trials and tribulations—in our hope, in our convic^ 
tion and in our fatth in the ultimate triumph and 
vindication of British jMstice”^^ 

Constitutionalism 

Agitation on constitutional lines was the outstanding feature 
of the politicat movement in the early phase. Its leaders were 
averse to any step which would bring them in direct conflict with 
the established laws and the bureaucracy. They did not seek 
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a radical break from the past or subversion of the existing^ 
political Drder. They believed in the gradual evolution of Indian 
polity from its state of subjection to that of full self-government. 
They looked with horror on the prospect of violence and lawless¬ 
ness creeping into public life at later stage. They detested 
anarchism and the cult of the bomb as stupidity and insanity. 
They also condemned the coercive legislation of the British 
Government, which gave “monstrous birth to the insane borab- 
maker.’'^i They preferred agitation by “the civilized peaceful 
weapon of moral force” to brute physical force*i2 They had 
profound, almost pathetic belief in the efficacy of moral pressure 
on the British authorities. At the Third Congress session at 
Madras, Madan Mohan Malaviya, a true representative of the 
liberal school, spoke on their technique of agitation in the follow¬ 
ing words : 

*‘And though thus Jar success has not crowned our efforts^ 
we must only go up to government again and ask iheir 
earliest consideration of our demands, or of our prayers 

. and entreat them, again and a gain ^ to concede 

to us this reform,'^^ 

They did not fight shy of praying to the government ior political 
concessions and reforms, believing sincerely that merely a lucid 
presentation of the case would serve the purpose. In justification 
of their loyalist and constitutional frame of mind, Dr. Pattabhi 
makes the correct observation : 

‘T/te times and conditions would not allow in the earlier 
years anything else than a reasoned appeal to the 
authorities for the redress of grievances and a moderate 
demand of new concessions and privileges. This frame 
of mind soon developed into an art. Forensic talent 
on the one hand and a richly imaginative and emotional 
eloquence on the other, were soon brought to bear on 
the task that lay before the Indian politicians. An 
irresistible statement of facts followed by irrebuttable 
arguments to prove the justice of the popular cause 
are to be met with everywhere in the speeches support- 
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ing the Congress resolutions and the addresses deli¬ 
vered by Congress Presidents 

The Political Creed 

Most of the early patriots were, however, not content with 
piece-meal reforms and were impressed with the necessity of 
full self-government under the aegis of the British Crown. At 
the second Congress, Surendranath emphatically stated : 

Solf-Government is the ordering of nature, the will of 
Divine Providence, Every nation must be the arbiter 
of its own destinies—such is the omnipotent fiat inscrib¬ 
ed by Nature with her own hands and in her own 
eternal book,'*^^ 

They believed that self-government was nothing new to the habits 
or ways of thought of the people of India, that free institutions 
were *‘the best practical school for mental and moral discipline.*’^® 
Without these, a robust national life was hardly possible. They 
also thought that the period of probation under the British was 
nearing completion, and India was getting ripe for full self-govern¬ 
ment. With all their limitations, they were sincere fighters for free¬ 
dom and were inspired by true devotion to the country. They taught 
the country the cult of the liberty of the individual to regulate the 
State in the interests of his freedom. It would be erroneous to 
attribute their patriotism to their loyalty. It was the fruit of 
their sturdy cornmonsense and enlightened interest in the country. 
If they had contempt for the school of self-reliance, that was 
because they believed in the virtues of tolerance and compromise 
With their width of vision and catholicity of mind, they refused 
to move in a narrow exclusive world of passion and blind faith, 
A few of them who took keen interest in the early Congress 
movement require special treatment. 

Dadabhai Naqroji. 

A "simple but heroic life devoutly dedicated to the service c 
humanity’’^'7-in these few words, R. P. Masani sums up the career 
of his hero, Dadabhai Naoroji, the Grand Old Man of India. Nc 
other man of his generation, it is true, exercised stronger fascina 
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tionover the mind of educated India. His whole life, with its calm 
dignitj^, its transparent sincerity and honesty, its rich contents and 
lofty intentions was an asset of inestimable value to the nation. 
Born of a Parsee priestly family in Bombay on 4 September, 1825, 
he lost his father at the tender age of ten. His mother spared 
no pains to get him the best of education available. As a student 
in the Elphinstone Institute, he had a brilliant academic career 
and Sir Erskine Perry, the Chief Justice of Bombay wanted him 
to qualify at the bar in England. But, for the conservatism of 
of his community, he was prevented from going abroad* In 1850, 
he, however, secured his appointment as Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the Elphinstone Institute — 
a distinction which no Indian had enjoyed so far. In 1856, he 
resigned from the post and proceeded to England to manage the 
business of the Parsee Firm, Camo & Co. of which he was a 
partner. In 1876, he accepted the r3ewanship of the Baroda State 
but he could not continue there for long owing to his differences 
with the British Resident, Col* Phayre. Business and politics 
engrossed his time in the later period till his death at Bombay no 
June 30, 1917 amidst the regrets of the whole nation. 

His life covered a very wide range of activity. He was the 
inspiration of public life in the Bombay Presidency in the sixties 
of last century. He founded various papers and “no fewer than 
thirty institutions, most of which had for their object the political 
advancement of the country, but some concerned themselves with 
social reform, in particular the education and emancipation of 
women.”^® In 1866, he founded the East Indian Association in 
England to educate British public on Indian questions. He was 
also connected with the foundation of the Indian National 
Congress. He was the first Indian to be elected to the Parliament 
where he pleaded the cause of his country in a spirited manner. 
He was convinced that self-government was the only remedy for 
India and he advocated India's direct representation in 
the Parliament. In his writings, he analysed with facts and 
figures the causes of India’s poverty and vividly exposed 
British policies. In his evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Indian Expenditure under the Chairmanship of Lord Welby, 
he denounced the Imperial System. It was, in his opinion, deple- 
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nishing and enfeebling the country materially. British rule in 
India was misrule of India, said he, and lacked British principles. 
For the security India enjoyed under foreign rule, she paid 
heavily in terms of the starvation and death of her millions. 
He said : 

**lVhat is secure, and well secure, is that England is per¬ 
fectly safe and secure^ and does so with perfect security, 
to carry away from India, and to eat up in India, her 
property at the present rate of some £ 30,000,000 or 
£ 40,000,000 a year.*’19 

He was a sincere worker of the Congress and his presence gave 
to its movement dignity and weight. To it he taught the mantrams 
of Swadeshi and Swaraj and guided its steps on the road of 
constitutional agitation. His life, said Gokhale. was *'one of the 
most perfect examples of the highest type of patriotism/^ He 
undoubtedly attained “in the hearts of millions of his country¬ 
men, without distinction of race or creed, a place which rulers 
of men migh: envy, and which in this character is more like 
the influence which great teachers of humanity have exercised 
on those whose thoughts and hopes and lives they have lifted to 
a higher plane. 

SURENDKANATH BANNERJEA (Sir). 

In the eighties of the 19th century, no other man in India 
was as popular and well-known as Babu Surendranath of Bengal. 
Sir Henry Cotton wrote about him : 

^^The educated classes are the voice and brain of the country. 
The Bengalee Babus now rule public opinion from 

Peshawar to Chittagong;,^ . and at the present 

moment the name of Surendra Nath Bannerjea excites 
as much enthusiasm among the rising generation of 
Multan as in Dacca.”2l 

If any one deserves the title of the father of nationalist agitation, 
it is unmistakably Surendranath Banerjea. He came of a Kulin 
Brahmin family and his father was one of the distinguished 
medical practitioners of his time. After his B, A. degree, he 
successfully competed at the Indian Civil Service Examination 
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21. India, p. 2S, 
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of 186fi in England. His official career was, however, brief and 
marked by disappointments. Owing to the unsympathetic attitude 
of the British officialdom, he was dismissed on a slight offence 
and was even refused enrolment at the English bar. Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar got him an appointment as a Professor of 
English in the Metropolitan Institute at Calcutta. BVom 1875 
onwards, he was connected with education, journalism and 
politics, and in a short period emerged as a leading nationalist 
leader. He founded the Ripon College, now named after him 
and moulded public opinion through the 'Bengalee*, which he 
edited with great distinction. In 1883, his prosecution in a case 
of the contempt of court evoked public excitement and wide 
demonstrations of sympathy. During 1880*85, he succeeded in 
tutoring the middle-class intelligentsia in the art of organised 
political agitation. In the later period, he was an active worker 
of the Congress and established his position as one of its eminent 
leaders. He visited England many times and his rare gifts of 
oratory and command of the English language created pro¬ 
found impression over the British public. He came to be known 
as an Indian Gladstone.*-^'^ In 1892, he was elected to the Imperial 
Legislative Council, and he presided over the Poona Congress 
of 1895. During the Boycott and Swadeshi movements in the 
period after the partition of Bengal, he was a very popular 
figure and also experienced the Police lathi-charges. By that 
time he had reached the zenith of his career in the estimate of 
the nation. His later career recorded steady decline and 
municipal and ministerial work mostly engaged his attention. 
He breathed his last on 6th, August 1925. 

His fifty years of strenuous public life after 1875 entitle him 
to a high place among the makers of modern India. His influence 
over the moderate elements of Indian nationalism was tremend¬ 
ous, It was he who persuaded them to accept the Montagu Chelms- 

22, He went to England for the second time in 1909 to attend the 
Imperial Press Conference and addressed various meetings. The 
care-taker of the Manchester Town Hall, where he addressed a 
crowded meeting, quietly told him when the function was over : 
“Will you. sir. write down your name in this book? And as 1 
was writing he said to me. Sir, let me tell you this, that such a 
speech has not been delivered in this hall since it was built, '—A 
Nation in Making p. 267. 
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ford Reforms of 1919, and organised the All-India Liberal Feder¬ 
ation. The most remarkable feature of his public life was his 
steady adherence to the path of constitutionalism, even when he 
had suffered much at the hands of the bureaucracy. His was a 
gentle soul free from passion and bitterness and his life “a noble 
one, instinct with noble lessons.”‘^s 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 

Few lile-sketches of India’s early nation builders make 
so inspiring and noble appeal as that of Gopal Krishna Gokhale . 
His whole career was a plain story of true devotion to his fallen 
country. He came of an ancient Brahmin Maratha stock and was 
born on May 9,1866 in a village of Ratnagiri district of the Bombay 
Presidency. When he was about thirteen years old, his father 
died and the entire burden of the family fell on the slender 
shoulders of his elder brother, who had to leave his education 
and accept a petty job. Gokhale the younger had to struggle 
hard for completing his education and 

some occasions he had even to forego one of his meals 
each day^ in order to bring down his monthly bill in the 
hostel in which he lived. On other occasions he was 
compelled to economise by studying at night by the 
light of street lamps, in order to save oil* He was also 
obliged to do his own cooking for a time, in order to 
reduce his expenditure yet*further, even though this 
involved the loss of muck valuable time from his 
studies*^'^^ 

Renouncing all ambition ‘to roll in riches and drive in carriages’, 
he chose a life of privation and sacrifice. He took up an assistant 
mastership in an English School at Poona, founded under the 
auspices of the Deccan Education Society. It developed into the 
famous Fergusson College and he retired as its Principal in 1902. 
A more conscientious, painstaking, and intellectually gifted 
worker this institution has not seen since he left his connection 
with it. Early in his service here, he came in contact with 
Ranade, ‘the uncrowned King of Poona’, who was once a fellow- 
student with his father at Kolahpur. The astute old man was 
impressed by his brilliance and tenacity of purpose and made 

Z5, A. 0. Hume, ciled-in Appendix, A. Ibid p. 409, 

24. Hoyland. 1. S, : G. K. Gokhale p, 4. 
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him one of the Secretarys of the Sarvajanik Sabha, the chief 
Political Association of the Presidency. His work as a teacher, 
journalist and public worker soon won him an eminent place 
in the public life of the province. At an early age of thirty-one, 
he was selected by the Deccan Sabha to represent its views before 
the Welby Commission in England. His arguments in favour of 
the Indianisation of the services and the reduction of military 
expenditure overwhelmed the Commission, and more so his 
declaration * 

'"Thejull height to which our manhood is capeMe of rising 
can never he reached by us under the present system. 
The moral elevation which every self-governing people 
feel, cannot he felt by us. Our administrative and 
military talents must gradually disappear owing to sheer 
disuse, till at last our lot, as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water in our own country, is stereotyped.^ 

In 1899, he was elected to the Bombay Legislative Council as 
representative of the Municipalities of the Central Division of the 
Bombay Presidency. Here he resolutely opposed the Land 
Alienation Bill of the Government. In 1902, he took his seat as a 
member of the Imperial Legislative Council and was pitted against 
the imperious autocratic Lord Curzon. His budget-speeches, as 
almost the only leader of opposition, remain unsurpassed to this 
day for rare insight into the knotty problems of administration. 
Lord Curzon was impressed by him and wrote to him : 

*‘God has endowed you with extraordinary abilities^ and you 
have placed them unreservedly at the disposal of your 
country "26 

In 1905, he was elected as the President of the Banaras Congress, 
when he was only tliirty nine years in age and he delivered a speech 
which ranks as one of the great speeches delivered from the 
Congress platform. Daring 1905*1907, he pleaded vigorously for 
the unity of the nationalist rank and file and raised strong voice 
against the reactionary policies of the government. He welcomed 
the Minto-Morley Reforms as saving India ‘’from drifting towards 
what cannot be described by any other name than chaos. For, 
however strong a government may be, repression never can put 

25. Ibid p. 51. 

26. Cited in Chintamani. C. Y. • Indian Politics Since the Mutiny p. 40. 
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down the aspirations of a people and never The most 

abiding monument to his memory is the Servants of India Society 
which he founded in 1905. Its object was to train missionaries 
in the cause of national service* It aimed at building up a high 
type of character, and promoting by constitutional means the 
interests of the country. The society represents the highest 
aspirations of the master and embodies all that is high and noble 
in our public life. It has undoubtedly lived upto its ideals. 
The disabilities of Indians, the sufferings of the indentured 
Indian labour in the inhospitable wilds of South Africa also 
oppressed him. The last few years of his life, he devoted to their 
cause. On February 19, 1915. he breathed his last, comforting the 
comrades by his side with the words: 

side of life has been good to me. It is time that I 
should go and see the other.**'^^ 

With his death, disappeared an institution of India’s public 
life,—an institution of wisdom and statesmanship, of morality 
and patriotism. While he lived his critics stigmatised him as 
a faint-hearted moderate and ridiculed his cautious line of 
political conduct. His great weakness was that he was not an 
opportunist and could not play the demagogue. He did not care 
to win the applause of the mob. He was a rationalist in politics 
and appealed to the intellect of the people- He was far above 
the common rut of politicians and agitators and disappointed 
both bis country-men and the bureaucracy. Lord Minto was 
angry at him as he could not control sedition in the Congress 
ranks. Lord Morley, the Secretary of State, considered him a 
baby “as a party managei” and wrote to Minto : 

party-manager^ or for that matter any politician aspiring 
to be a leader^ should never whine. Ookhale is always 
whinning, just like the second-rate Irishmen hetxoeen 
Dan O' Connell and ParnelV^^^ 

His political opponents, however, recognised his genius and 
ability. At his death, Bal Gangadbar Tilak spoke of him as 
•*thc diamond of India, the jewel of Maharashtra, and the prince 


27. Hoy land, J, S. : G. K. Gokhale p, 159. 

28. Ibid p. 185. 

Marv : India, Minto and Morley 1905-1910 p. I6l. 
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of workers’’,S® who rose to eminence by sheer force of integrity 
and intellccU According to Lajpat Rai, he was '’the noblest and 
the best of the Congress type from the nationalist point of view.” 
His patriotism was of the highest type, 

he wae not the type of man fitted to be a hero,^, . He 

had the qualiiiet of etaieemanship^ but lacked those of 
generalship.''^^ 

Gokhale objected to people designating ,jiis policy as one of 
mendicancy. He stood for the best and practical in politics and 
said : 

"IVe are not beggars and our policy is not that of mendi¬ 
cancy. IVe are ambassadors of our people at a foreign 
court, to watch and guard the interests of our country 
and get as much for her as we can. That is our 
position."^^ 

Few personalities of Indian politics can claim greater 
intellectual equipment than that of Gopal Krishna Gokhale. He 
remains the best representative of the nationalist movement in 
the early phase. 


30. Writings and Speeches ; pp. 348-351* 

31. Young India: p. 217. 





PART II 


THE PERIOD OF THE RISE AND GROWTH OF 
EXTREMISM AND MILITANT NATIONALISM. 
(1900—1919). 


“Do you suffer ? do you feel 
Degradation ? Undismayed 

Face and grapple with your wrong ! 

By themselves are nations made.” 

Old Man's Hope : A. O. Hume. 

XXX 

“There are higher powers that rule the destiny of things and it maybe 
the will of Providence that the cause I represent may prosper more by my suffer¬ 
ing than by my remaining free." 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

XXX 

“Men of wealth and men of means have nowhere led the revolutionary 
or the political movements in the history of freedom in this world of ours. ' 

Lajpat Rai : Young Indip. 




CHAPTER V 


RISE OF EXTREMISM AND MILITANT NATIONALISM. 
(1900-1912). 

Influences leading to the growth of Extremism—Progress of Extremist 
agitation in the period of Curzon and Minto—-The Boycott and Swadeshi move¬ 
ment—The Revolutionary Movement—Failure of the Revolutionary Movement 


At the beginning of the 20th century the nationalist agitation 
began to acquire new energy and consciousness. Political agita¬ 
tion now developed on extremist lines. The extremist sections 
ot Indian nationalism began to decry the ideology of the modera¬ 
tes and their adoration of the West. The more militant among 
them were uncompromising in their hostility to the foreigner and 
^ condemned everything connected with him, his institutions, his 
ethics and his philosophy. Indian nationalism in this phase 
reflects the antithesis between the East and the West which was 
inevitable after their intimate contact in the preceding period 
revealed sharp racial and cultural differences between the two 
civilizations. The hostility between the two was sharpened by 
various influences which we shall analyse below. 

New India of Commerce and Industry— 

With the dawn of the 20th century, India entered a new era 
of her industrial history. The new India of modern industry and 
commerce was coming into view and adopting a defiant attitude 
rewards the pretensions of European capitalism. The movement in 
favour of national industries, which was slowly working its way in 
the previous period, now became quite vigorous. The Congress 
extended its whole-hearted sympathy to the movement. In 1896, 
the first Swadeshi exhibition was organised at Calcutta, the capital 
of India then and the dumping ground of foreign capitalism. In 1906, 
a similar exhibition was organised at Calcutta at the time of the 
Congress Session on a much more impressive scale* After 1904, 
the industrial conferences became a usual feature of the Congress 
movement. The results of the industrial movement too weie 
not insignificant. Between 1900*1906, banking capital increased 
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by sixty lacs of rupees, and Swadeshi movement brought fifteen 
banks into existence with a capital of four crores of rupees. In 
1906, the industrial companies in India were working with a “paid- 
up capital amounting to 556 lacs of rupees above what it was in 
1900’\i In his speech on the Indian Budget of 1911, Montagu, 
the Under-Secretary of State, gave the following facts which give 
us an idea of India’s progress on the lines of capitalised industry 
and over-seas commerce during the period : 

'^Twenty years ago there were 726 cotton mills, emt^loying 
112,000 hands ; there are now 232 mills, employing 
236,000. In the same time the number of Jute mills 
has exactly doubled, and the persons employed in them 
increased from 61 fiOO to 192fl00, Altogether there are 
now about 2500 factories of all kinds worked by mecha» 
nicaVpower, employing nearly a million persons."''^ 
There was steady increase of the tea industry and mineral pro¬ 
duction. Messrs lata <& Co’s undertaking for steel production 
was also nearing completion. By 1911, the wage earning class 
employed in the railways, factories, tea-estates, mining etc. 
numbered about two and a quarter million. The Indian capital 
was also overcoming its shyness and was available for financing 
large industrial enterprises i 

regards the growth of capitalism, there are 2156 Com* 
Panics registered in India with a nominal capital of 
£ 70fl00fi00 and a paid-up capital of £ 40,000,000^ 
These figures have been doubled in ten years. Again, 
the banking capital of India has increased in ten years 
from £20,000,000, to £43,000,000, Deposits have risen 
from jC 20,000,000 to 2 43,000,000, This of course means 
so much increase in the capital available for financing 
commercial and industrial operations2^^ 

Tory Misrule 

During this period, the nomofficial Indian opinion came 
into sharp conilict with the ways of the bureaucracy and the 
extreme type of nationalism was a retaliation against Tory 
misrule. Already at the eleventh session of the Congress in 
1892, Gokhale issued a warning to the government of Lord 

1. Mac Donald : The Auakening of India p 82. 

2. Montagu E. S : On Indian Affairs pp, 98-100. 

3. Ibid. 
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Lansdowne (1888—1894), that its reactionary policies towards 
education, local self-government and the employment of Indians 
in public services were an invitation to danger The report of 
the Indian Public Services Commission of 1888 also did not do 
justice to the claims of Indians for employment in the higher grades 
of public services. In the opinion ot Gokhalc, it put Indians in a 
worse position than they were belorc* The Provincial Service 
created by the Commission tor Indians only was not considered 
an adequate compensation for thi^ discrimination against them 
in the Impeiial Services'^ In 1894, the govetnment lowered the 
duty on loreign iraports of cotton to 3.J 'b. at the representation of 
the Lancashire Mill-owners. It also imposed a counter-vailing 
excise duty on Indian manulactures. The Congress ( mphaiically 
protested against '‘the injustice and imfiohcy of imposing excise- 
duty un cotton manutactured in British India’’ It was convinced 
that “in proposing the excise the interests ot India have been 
sacrificed to those of Lancashire’’.During the \bceroyalty ot 
^ Lr)rd Elgin {189-I--98) the bureaunacy had tree hand and 
adopted stiong measures ot repression and coercion. He confess¬ 
ed to Ananda Charlu that he was totally ignorant about India 
and had to rtly solely on his advisers.^ The arbitraiy detention ot 
Natu Brothers, prominent landlords of the Deccan, and the 
prosecution <;f Tilak made it plain that the British government 
was dwarfing the progress of India. At the Congress Session ol 
1898 at Madras, R. C, Dutt said that he could hardly remember any 
lime “when the confidence ot the pi epic (d India in the justice 
and fair play ol English ruleis was so slialan, as it has been 
within the last two years”T In 1895, the year ot the Diamond 
^jubilee of the Queen’s reign, the Engineering College of Roorkee 
was closed to Asiatics of pure descent domiciled in India. 
Ananda Mohan Bose, President of the Congress in 1898, was 
surprised at the fact that Asiatics oi impure descent were not 
excluded and that to give privileges to illegitimacy was peculiar 
to the Government of India.^ In the period of Lord Curzon, the 

4. Anni liesant . How India Wrought for ricedoni, p. p, 1*16—147. 

5. Ibid p 197 

e. Chintamani* C, Y . Indian f’ohtics Since the Mutiny p. 28 

7 Annie Besant . p, 27 . 

8, Ibid p 272 
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Storm actually burst owing to his various acts of blazing indiscre¬ 
tion, He assumed the reins of office with full confidence that he 
would assist the Congress in its peaceful demise. His Official 
Secrets Bill, which did not require prosecution to produce evidence 
against the guilty but required the accused to prove his 
innocence, “a reversal of all civilized jurisprudence”, was a 
bomb-shell. His Delhi Durbar, celebrated at a ruinous cost at a 
time, “when Famine and Pestilence was stalking over the land,” 
in spite of the unanimous protests of the press and the public was 
seriously resented as ‘‘a pompous pageant to a starving popula¬ 
tion”.^ His Indian Universities Act of 1904, aiming at the official 
control of higher education, was considered as an elective 
instrument for the enslavement of rational interests. His 
officialisation ol the Calcutta Corporation was highly injurious to 
the cause of local self-government. His remarks against Indian 
character offended the educated people and Surendranath retorted : 

*'Are xve the representatives of an inferior race^ from whose 
shores, forsooth^ went forth those missionaries who have 
converted two thirds of the human race into moral 
superior 

The Partition of Bengal in 1905, however, set the Ganges on fire 
and Bengal felt that it had been "insulted, humiliated and 
tricked,At the Kashi Congress of 1905, Gokhale pronounced 
a scathing verdict on Lord Curzon’s administration : 

‘*Fof a parallel to such an administration, we must, I think, 
go back to the times of Aurangzeb in the history of our 

own country ./ think even the most devoted 

admirer of Lord Curzon cannot claim that he has streng¬ 
thened the foundations of British rule in India^^'^ 

The Hindu mind was particularly annoyed at the game of 
the bureaucracy in exciting the Muslims against the Congress, 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan’s efforts at starting anti-patriotic associations 
as a counter-blast to the Congress movement seriously provoked 
the Hindu intelligentsia. Its disaffected elements veered towards 
religious nationalism, 

9. Ibid p, 377 

10. Ibid p. 398. 

11. Surendranath : A Nation in Making p. 187. 

12. Annie Besant, p. 417 
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EcoK(^ic Discontent of the Lower Classes 

“Much poverty and much discontent,’^ Lord Bacon had 
observed, “prepared the ground in which revolutions germinate.** 
Towrads the close of the 19th century, there was all round econo¬ 
mic depression and the lower middle-classes were facing acute 
unemployment and scarcity of occupations. Famines, epidemics, 
earthquakes caused much distress among the masses* The 
discontent of the growing educated classes and the distress of the 
masses were attributed to foreign rule, and produced a ferment 
of anti-British feeling* The writings of Dadabhai Naoroji," Poverty 
and un-British rule in India,’* books by Romesh Dutt, “Economic 
History of British India,’* and William Digby, “Prosperous India,*’ 
in the opinion of Pandit Jawaharlal, “played a revolutionary role 
in the development of our nationalist thought.” In spite of their 
moderate outlook, they gave “a pol tical and economic foundation 
to our nationalism.”^^ 

In respect of rnlddk-class unemployment, Bengal was 
the worst suff< rer. Its bhadral-.k, composed mostly of the literate 
castes of Brahmans, Kayasthas, and Vaishyas, had risen high in 
state patronage all ovi r Noithern India. They were the first 
with the Parsecs to send their sons abroad to qualify for civil and 
medical appointments in the higher grades. With the growth 
of education in other provinces, the field for their enterprise 
shrank. In their own province, there was not much of scope for 
the large numbers coming out of the English schools and colleges 
every year* The commercial and industrial interests which they 
neglected passed into the hands of either foreigners or people 
from other provinces. With the pressure of population ever on 
the increase, connection with land was also not remunerative. 
The rise in the cost of living in the first decade of the 20th century 
naturally hit hard the middle class of Bengal. The authors of 
the Indian Sedition Committee Report of 1918 are of opinion that 
the economic discontent of the bhadraloks, ‘lor centuries peaceful 
and unwarlike,*’ was responsible for the intensity of nationalist 
feeling in that province.!^ 

Hindu Revivalism :— 

With growing unemployment, there was also a sense of 
frustration among the educated classes at the acquisition of 

n. Autobiography : p. 42rv 

14, See pagf^s 15-16. 
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Western learning and culture* Moreover, researches on Indian 
history by European and Indian scholars revealed brilliant civi¬ 
lized periods in the remote past and provoked a reaction against 
foreign rule and culture. The Hindu mind sought relief in 
religious nationalism, “in the thought that atleast in the sphere 
of religion and philosophy we were second to none.“15 The 
propaganda of the various religious associations like the Arya 
Samaj, Theosophical Society, Ram Krishna Mission turned the 
popular imagination back to the glories of the past. Leaders 
like Swami Vivekanand inspired hope in India’s genius to work 
out its own salvation. There was a new awakening in Indian 
life, and its most striking manifestation was the development 
of nationalist literature. The emotional soul of Bengal especially 
reacted violently against the domination of the West. It pro¬ 
duced a new hymnology and literature characterized by high 
pitch of patriotic feeling. It now idealized India, and translated 
“nationalism into religion, into music and poetry, into painting 
and literature.” It created India by ‘‘song and worship” and 
clothed her “in queenly garments.”ic The Bande-Mataram, the 
famous song from Bankini’s Anand-Math, whicli was formerly an 
“airy and fairy sentiment”, now became an ‘ inspiiation, a reve¬ 
lation, a truth*’’^'^ The reaction against the West, working on 
the Indian temperament, “emotional, mentally agile, sensitive 
to ideas rather than to the hard lacts of experience, the exuberant 
product of a sun-soaked atmosphere”, writes Ronaldshay, acquir¬ 
ed “an unreasoning violence.” Indian nationalism now, in his 
opinion, suffered from “strange historical aberrations”, and 
indulged in uncritical panegyrics of the past. He writes : 

“ IVord pictures of a golden age of peace and plenty before 
the advent of the British have become so common a 
property in the nationalist orator's rhetorical stock-in* 
irade,"^^ 

Foreign Influknces 

The feeling of suspicion and resentment against the foreigner 
was shared throughout the colonial world. It was especially 
intense in Africa and Asia menaced by European Imperialism 

15, Nehru, J, : Autobiography p. 4?6. 

16. Mac Donald ; The Awakening of India p. 49. 

17. I’al. B, C, : The New' Spirit p. 2S. 71. 

18, The Heart of Aryavarta p. IX. 
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and colour consciousness*. Certain events, however, shattered the 
leelinj:!: ot inferiority and helplessness among th.e subject races and 
their nationalism acquired a militant and aggressive outlook. In 
1894, the Abyssinian army defeated the Italian invader and 
young India began to shake its dread of the military strength of 
the foreigner. The movements of liberation in Egypb Persia, 
Turkey, Russia further ^timu}ated the Indian mind. Sir Henry 
Cotton writes how the new impulses oi freedom agitating the 
world struck the chord of India’s national life. The rapid rise of 
Japan and the crushing defeats it inflicted on the Tsarist Russia 
in 1904 made a tremendous impression upon her. He writes : 

''Above all there is Japan, IVhat an inspiration has been 
afforded by the character of these Eastern Islanders I 
What an example have they not set to the East of the 
power of a patriotic spirit ! The example is not lost on 

India _ ..An alien government^ however^ well inten- 

tioned^ cannot accomplish during many generations 
what national government has done in the space of less 
than forty years.*'^^ 

The victory of Japan over Russia, says Fisher, ‘‘thrilled the 
entire Orient with a new hope and ambition’’. It was “a tonic 
to Oriental pride” and ‘ the most potent sort of stimulus to Indian 
nationalism, following as it did the seven years of smarting 
undtr Lord Curzon’s regime”/^^ Pradhan informs us that the 
educated classes, particularly the young student world began to 
enquire into the causes wliich made Japan so great and powerful. 
Its resistance against Russian aggression was attributed to her 
“unique patriotism” and “spirit of self-sacrifice and nationality”. 
He further observes ; 

*'Thest virtues, it was thought could work miracles, and 
enable^ even a sui^ject and disatmed country like India 
to free herself from the crushing bondage of EnglandJ''^^ 

With this jubiliation and excitement over the assertion of 
Asia against Europe, grew up the sentiment of Asian solidarity. 

19. New India p. 14, On Jan. 1. 1905, Russia surrendered Port-Arthur 
to Japan with 25,000 prisoners and thirty war-ships sunk in the 
Pacific. Japan was acclaimed as Asia's leader. 

20. Fisher, F.B. : India’s Silent Revolution p. 27, 
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Asia struggled hard against "the levelling influences of the 
Wesd’, and refused “to lose her individuality and become either 
a copy or a duplicate of the West^*. It was also inspired by a 
new consciousness of unity, 

*'That even at the present moment there is a fundamental 
unity between India, China and Japan, and that the 
IVestern influences over these countries have not yet 
advanced snfficiently to destroy that unity^''^'^ 
Treatment of Indians Abroad 

The treatment of Indians abroad, particularly in the British 
colonies of South Africa, was a painful experience to India. 
Lajpat Rai writes how outside India, the Indian 

'^carries the badge of political subjection with him. The 
British colonies, more than any other country, bang 
their doors on him. He is a pariah all over the 
world,'^'^'^ 

Valentine Chirol. special c(3rrespondeiu ol the London ^Times’, 
who viMte^i India during the Viceroyalty of Lord Minto admits 
tliat : 

"Much bad blood has undoubtedly been created by the 
ireatment of British Indians in South Africa and the 
attitude in British colonies generally towards Asiatic 
immigrants,'^'^‘^ 

In 1894, Indians were deprived of franchise in Natal and in 
1897, a new law forced them to choose between “perpetual bond- 
age and an odious polMax.“25 They were subjected to severe 
hardships and restrictions in almost all the colonies. In the 
Transvaal Republic, they were shut up in marked locations 
amidst dung-heaps, and elsewhere they could not walk on foot- 
jathseven. In 1906, the government of the Transvaal intro¬ 
duced a bill which required every Indian to be registered hy 
finger-print like criminals. He was to produce the certificate of 
registration upon demand by any police officer. It was then 
that the Indian community under the leadership of M. K. Gandhi 
started the passive resistance movement for the repeal of this 

22. Lajpat Kai quoted in Kobn. M : History of Nationalism in the East 
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law. India felt aggrieved at the systematic persecution of her 
people, by whose hard toil was built up the prosperity and 
grandeur of these settlements. 

Progress of Extremist Agitation 

The revolutionary atmosphere at the opening of the twen¬ 
tieth century was the result of all these influences working on 
Indian life. There was the growth of nationalist agitation under 
the direction of two schools of thought-the Extremists and 
the Revolutionaries. The difference between the two was one 
ol method only. The Extremist School believed in effective 
political agitation and national reconstruction, and the revo¬ 
lutionaries pinned their faith in terrorism and insurrection* 
Each school carried out its programme independently. Terrorism, 
however, did not find favour with the enlightened sections of 
society. 

Tlie extremist agitation originated with the Deccan tamines 
of 1896-97, described by Sir Lovat Fraser in his studies on Lord 
Curzon, as “the most intense and severe famines ever then known 
urder the British rule.*’'^^(«) The government relief measures 
were very ineffective in preventing deaths by starvation. While 
people were dying like flees, to use the words of the subsequent 
Famine Commission, the Government of Lord Elgin embarked 
on costly and extensive transfrontier military operations. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, the popular leader of Maharashtra, organised 
a no-tax campaign among the peasantry ol the Deccan. He 
also organised a corps of volunteers to go round and explain 
the clauses of the Famine Relief Code, He exhorted the people 
not to kill themselves l)y timidity or starvation and net to sell 
their things to pay the revenue. He conducted his propaganda 
through his paper, the ‘Kesari' at Poona, which was very popular 
with the lower middle-classes who had intimate contact with the 
masses. 

The earthquake and the bubonic plague in 1897 further 
intensified the hardships of the people. The Government enforced 
various sanitary measures through a British regiment at Poona and 
the high-handedness of the soldiers annoyed the people. On the 
day of the Diamond Jubilee of Victoria, the 22nd June, two young 
men shot Mr. Rand, the unpopular Plague Commissioner, and 

25 [a) Cited in Singh. G. N. ; Landmarks in Indian ConstitutioDal and 
National Development p. 272. 
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Lieut. Amerst of the British regiment. The government suspec¬ 
ted conspiracy for its overthrow and deported the Natu Brothers 
who had no hand in the murder. Their only fault was that they 
were supporters of Tilak. Tilak was also sentenced to eighteen 
months rigorous imprisonment although the charge of conspir¬ 
acy against liirn could not be substantiated. With the martyrdom 
of Ti]ak» extremist agitation struck root in the soiU At the 13th 
Congress session, Surendranath spoke on his arrest that a “Nation 
is in tears’b'-^f^ Tlie repressive measures of the government 
further fanned the flame of popular unrest. At his retirement 
Loid Elgin too made the silly declaration in his speech to the 
United Services Club of Simla tliat 'dndia was conquered by tiie 
sword and by the sword it shall be held.’’^*^ In 1898, Bengal 
was pathetically stirred at the murderous assault by three drun¬ 
ken European soldiers on Dr. Suresh Chandra Sircar, a medical 
practitioner of Barrackpur. The Indian opinion was all the more 
shocked when the Special Jury, most of whom were Europeans 
of the Calcutta High Court acquitted the culprits on charge of 
murder and found them guilty only of giievous hurt. In the period 
of Lord Cuizon, Bengal became the hoi-bed of extremist agitation* 

The Boycott and Swadeshi Movement : — 

In 1905, after various reactionary measures, Lord Curzon 
decided to redistribute the territories of the Bengal province. 
On the [jlea of administrative convenience and efficiency, 
he carved two different provinces out of it. The Eastern districts 
of Bengal belonging to the Dacca, Ciiittagong and Rajshahi divi¬ 
sions were amalgamated widi the Brahmputra and Surma valley 
districts of Assam to form the province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. The remaining districts with the whole of Bihar and 
Orissa continued under the old name of Bengal. This measure 
agonised the whole of Bengal and deeply stirred national feelings. 

It was manifestly a MacchiaveilLan measure. It was intended 
to break the solidarity ol the Bengalee race and encourage rift 
between the two communities. It was ‘’part and parcel of Lord 
Curzon’s policy to enfeeble the growing power and destroy the 
political tendencies of a patriotic spirit.*’^® Moreover, it was 

26. Annie Besant, p. 250. 
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‘‘enforced with a degree of harshness and want of sympathy which 
are fortunately rare in the annals of Indian administration,*'^^ 
The successful boycott of the American goods which the Chinese 
were conducting at this time appealed to Bengal at this critical 
juncture of her history. It appealed to both schools of political 
thought, the Extremists and the Moderates, as a successful weapon 
of protest. It appealed to the bourgeoisie which saw in it the 
prospect of industrial revival. The Swadeshi Movement became 
the symbol of resistance and nation’s voluntary protection to its 
infant industries. 

The 16th of October, 1905 was observed throughout Bengal 
as a day of fasting and monrnin t, as on this day the partition 
was effected. Tlie streets of towns and cities echoed from the 
early dawn the cries of Bande-Mataram and hands after bands 
wended their way to tVie river-side, stopping only to tie the 
Rakhis on each other’s wrists. The Sankirtan Parties chanted 
songs and inspired the surging mass of ijumanity with noble 
patriotism. Then followed the movement of the boycott of 
foreign goods, beginning with the organisation of meetings all 
over the province and outside. The response of the people was 
spontaneous and repression converted th(‘ movement into a 
potential force. Even priests declined to officiate at ceremonies 
where foreign stuff was intended as an oblation to the gods* The 
students were the most enthusiastic workers of the movement. 
They arranged bonfires ot the foreign stuff and picketting of 
shops. The indiscriminate prosecution of school lads and the 
Bande-Mataram circular, banning the recital ol the song in the 
streets served only to intensify the agitation. Surendranath writes : 

*'The months that followed the 16th October 1905^ were 
months of great excitement and unrest* The policy of 
the government^ especially that of East Bengal under 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller, added to the tension of the 
situation. He declared, half in jest, half in seriousness, 
to the amazement of all sober minded men, that he had 
two wives^ Hindu and Mohammedan, but that the 
Mohammedan was the favourite wife'^'^^ 

29. Ibid p. 7. ^ 
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During the years 1906*07, the boycott movement gathered momen¬ 
tum owing to the repressive measures of the government. The 
liberal party which was in power too lent its full support to 
repression. On Feb. 26, 1906, in a speech in the Parliament, 
Lord Morley, the Secretary of State admitted that the partition 
was an "administrative operation which went wholly and deci¬ 
sively against the wishes of most ot the people concerned.’’ 
But the redistribution of Bengal, he said, was "now a settled 
factP’31 Repression invested the movement with a religious and 
revolutionary flavour. The resolve to abstain irom toreign goods 
became a solemn religious vow, and it was on the lips ol every 
Bengali* The Swadeshi vow ran as under : 

^'Invoking God Almighty to be our witness^ and standing in 
the presence of after generations^ wc take this solemn 
vow that, so far as practicable, we shall use home made 
articles and abstain from the use of foreign articles. 
So God help ws.”32 

The forceful dispersal of the Provincial Conference at Barisal 
in April 1906, the unprovoked police assault on the delegates, 
"created a sense of indignation among the educated community 
not only in Bengal but also outside our province."‘^3 Jt 
a conference ot both Hindu and Muslim leaders under the 
Presidentship of A. Rasool, a graduate of Oxford University and 
a member of tlie Calcutta High Court Bar He "regarded the 
partition as a national calamity”,'^! even when Eastern Bengal 
was openly advertised as a Muslim province. The movement 
now began to rage with ‘cyclonic force.’ It was also extended 
to the realm of education. ln)reign education was considered 
a malady afflicting the soul of the nation and was to be replace ’- 
by national education. A National Council of Education wa^ 
formed with members like Sir Gurudas Banerji, Dr, Rashbehari 
Ghosh, Rabindranath Tagore. B. C* Pal, C. R. Das etc. Raja 
Subodh Chandra Mallik contributed one lac of rupees towards 
the funds for starting public schools and colleges. The National 
Council reduced English to the status of a secondary language. 

31. Speeches on Indian Affairs: pp. 107-108. 
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In respect of private enterprise in nation-building activities, 
writes Lajpat Rai, Bengal “had been rather backward”, and the 
partition gave stimulus to them.-'^ 

The Swadeshi movement marked the birth of a new era in 
Indian political life. The nation learnt that the only eflective 
guarantee against misrule is the vigorous assertion of its will. 

It was also the fore-runner of the non-coperation movement of the 
iater period. It was quite effective as it carried wdth it a message 
of material prosperity to the people. It also provided an oppor¬ 
tunity of constructive political work, the uplift of the masses and 
their association with public movements, it had come, writes ^ 
Ronaldshay, “like a tempest ; it had rushed along impetuously 
like some mighty Hood, submerging them (Bengal), sweeping them 
off their feet, but revitalising their lives.”^^ 

The Revolutionary Movement 

The last years of Lord Minto’s V'iceroyaliy (1905-1910) also 
saw the birth of the revolutionary movement. Throughout the 
period (1908-1917), terroristic organisations continued to function 
"hijul political assassinations continued to take place. It was only 
alter the unsettlement of the partition at the special Durbar on 
Dec. 12, 1911 in the time (T Lord llAnliiige ih.it much of tension 
subsided in public lile.' 

Various explanations have ):)een offered for the growth of 
the revolutionary movement. According to Sir Valentine Chirol, 
it was inspired by the forces of oitliodox Hinduism and was 
essentially a Braharaanical reaction against the West. He writes 
that the secret societies preaching tiie cult of violence derived 
their inspiration from religion and that : 

*^Hand in hand with this campaign for the glorification of 
Hinduism at the expense of western civilization there 
has been carried on another and far more insidious 
campaign for the vilification of everything British'‘\'^"l 

Brahmanism, he writes, was “fiercely militant*’ in the Deccan, 
and that Tilak “was the triumphant champion of Hindu orthodoxy, 
the high-priest of Ganesh, the inspired prophet of a new national* 
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ism, which in the name of Shivaji would cast out the hated mlec- 
chas and restore the glories of Mahratha history’V^^ There is no 
doubt that the revolutionary movement derived its inspiration 
from religion. But, as Garrat points out, there is little to suggest 
that it was the "result of a deliberate conspiracy on the part of the 
orthodox Hindu leaders to recapture the supremacy which they 
had lost owing to British rule”. The leaders of the movement in 
Bengal and the Punjab were also nomBrahmins.^^ 

According to Lajpat Rai. the movement spread under the 
inspiration of liberty, "spread like wild fire and assumed wide 
proportions.’’ It captured the imagination of the youth who met 
death like martyrs with no hope of reward or recognition. The 
failure of the Congress, in his opinion, evolved the revolutionary 
movement He writes : 

'^Almost all are anti-Congress, Even those who are not 
Nationalists do not like the Congress and feel no obliga* 
tion towards it, because the Congress failed to communu 
cate high principles and lay down high ideals^ and 
because it failed to create that spirit of self-sacrifice^ 
that willingness to suffer^ without which no national 
movement can grow, prosper, and inspire?^^^ 

The Congress methods of praying, petitioning and protesting 
were undoubtedly not relished by ardent, hot-headed patriots. 
To them the Congress appeared as a counter-revolutionary 
organisation as it was not prepared to lead even the boycott 
movement which was on non-violent lines. Alter the Surat split 
of Dec.* 1907, this organisation passed completely under the control 
of the moderates and the extreras politicians parted company with 
them. A tew months alter, almost all eminent advocates of 
extremists were seized and put inside the prisons. Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak was for the second time arrested on June 24, 1908 in conne 
tion with his ‘finfiammatory" articles published in the ‘Kesari’ anu 
was de{>orted to Mandalay in Burma for six years. There were 
serious riots in Bombay alter his trial and they "assumed at 
times a very threatening character.”^'^ 
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It would, however, be more appropriate to consider the 
revolutionary movement as the upshot of tlie reactionary and 
repressive policies of the government, h was alaimed at the 
manifestations of extremist activity and followed the policy of 
“the relentless application of the knife.”43 Xhe Under-Secretary 
of State, Mr. Montagu confessed in 1910 that : 

*'The polio:^ of persecution under the Penal Code has been 
given a thorough trial during the last three years : its 
result has been to make martyrs of misguided and insig¬ 
nificant youths ; to advertise sedition ; and to enhance 
the circulation of offending newspapers,'*^-^ 

The bulk of enlightened public oj)inion held similar opinion. 
The barbarous legislation of the govermneut to control sedition, 
brutal repression of even legitimate expressions of patriotism, 
converted “prison-houses into martyrdoms,We shall briefly 
dwell on the movement in the different parts of the country and 
abroad. 

Bengal. 

Bengal was the centre of revolutionary politics. Here the 
extremist press assumed a militant nationalist tone, and the 
‘Yugantar’ openly preached the gospel of revolution. It was 
founded in 1906Jjy Barendra Kumar Ghosh, the younger brother 
of Arabindo Ghosh, and Bhupendranath Dutt, brother of Swami 
Vivekanand. Its circulation soon rose to over 50.000, “a figure, 
never attained before by any Indian newspaper.The ‘Sandhyad 
the ‘Nava-SaktB and other like papers also became very popular. 
The revolutionary atmosphere was furtlier electrified by patriotic 
songs and literature. The writings of Arabindo were a powerful 
inspiration to young Bengal. They reveah d “a divining intention 
of the spirit of liberty, the beating of whose wings were being 
heard over Asia.” They were "a heartening call to his country¬ 
men to save the Motherland.” They were an appeal to their 
manhood “to reinstate her in tlie greatness that was hers 

**Had she not once been the High-Priestess of the Orient? 
Had not her civilization left its ripple-mark on the 
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/urthertvo^i limits of Asia ? India still had a soul to 

Ronaldshay writes that their effect was tremendous and that: 

''The nation felt a quickening in the beating of its hearty a 
stirring in its blood, the vibration of chords long silent 
in its race^consciousness,''^^ 

His younger brother, Barindra, assumed the role of a fiery 
propliet of militant nationalism. He demanded of India men, 
"hundreds of thousands of them who are ready to wipe out with 
their blood the stain of her agelong subjection**.He was the 
brain of the revolutionary movement in Bengal and he 
succeeded in enlisting bands of young men ready to lay down 
their lives for the freedom of their country. One of his 
colleagues, Hem Chandra, went to Paris to learn the art of 
preparing explosives from the Russian revolutionaries. Tlie 
Anusilan Sainiti, organised by prominent public workers like 
Bahu Aswini Kumar Dutt, advocated the employment of force. 
The socit, ty had isiiuc " (X) ijrai'u hes in t!)e towns and villages of 
East Bengal and Dacca and Calcutta were its fiead-cjuarters. It 
trained young men in tfie revolutionary art and taught tliem that 
the arnuu) subversion of British rule was the only path of Mukti — 
Salvation. The revolutionary activity began with the attempts to 
blow up the Lieut.-Governor^s train in Octof)er 1907. On Dec. 6, 
the train in which he was travelling was actually derailed by a 
bomb near Midna{>ore. On 23 Dec. Mr. Allan, formerly the 
District Magistrate of Dacca, was shot in the back at a railway 
station in the district of P'aridpur. On 30 April, 1908, an attempt 
was made on the life of Mr Kingsford, the Judge of Muzaffarpur, 
who was formerly the Cliief Presidency Magistrate at Calcutta. The 
attempt rt suited in the deatlis of Mrs. and Miss Kennedy driving 
in a carriage. The Police discovered an ammunition factory in 
miniature in Maniktola in Calcutta and charged about thirty-four 
persons with conspiracy to wage war against the king. On 24 Jam 
1910, a Deputy Superintendent of Police was shot dead while 
leaving the High Court during the trial for this case-famous as 
the Alipore conspiracy case. The arrests made in this connection 
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removed most of the ring-leaders of the movement. In the 
Howrah conspiracy case of 1910, the Police charged about fifty 
persons with similar intentions. The Dacca conspiracy case 
resulted in the rounding up of most ol the revolutionary workers 
of East Bengal, The year 1911, however, still saw 18 bomb 
attempts by revolutionists and 16 of them occured in East Bengal, 
The movement lingered nn in the later period and ihrougliout the 
World War 1. According to the Indian Sedition Committee 
1918, a singular teaturc* of the movement in the later period 
was the increasing number of dacoicies and isolated attempts 
at terrorism. The revolutionaries had their supply ol arms and 
ammunition mostly from the Trench stulen\ent of Chandra- 
nagore.^0 

Punjab. 

In the Punjab, wldch had been singularly cjuiLt, there was 
discontent among the peasantry owing to the Colonisati^m Bill of the 
Government. It aimed at discouraging iurther fragnumtation 
of land in the Chenab Colony by introducing the law of primo¬ 
geniture. There was clamour against the measure as it interfered 
with the traditional rights relating to tlie division of property. 
In May 1907, the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai, the recognised 
leader of the Punjab, intensified the unrest. Sir Dcnzil Ibbetson, 
the Governor, unjustly charged Lalaji as a ‘'revolutionary and a 
political enthusiast, who had been carried away by liis theories 
into the most intense hatred of the British government.Lord 
Morley justified the policy of deportation on the grouad that open 
trial and prosecution advertised sedition and made maityrs of 
political agitators.^'-^ For sometime after the de|>ortation of 
Lalaji, the Punjab was very much disturbed and uneasy. We 
are informed that: 

“T/re Europeans and Eurasians have been buying arms 
everywhere^ and 1 hear the soldiers on the plains have 
been sleeping with their rifles in their beds, and the 
gunners with their gun^tracers by their sides*''^‘^ 
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The Viceroy, however, wisely refused to certify the Colonisation 
Bill and eased the situation. 

Maharashtra. 

In Maharashtra the prosecution of Tilak exasperated the 
bold spirits of the Hindu population, particularly among the 
Chitapavan Brahmans. They derived their inspiration from 
Tilak’s writings in the ‘Kesari’ whose circulation rose to about 
20,000 copies a week by 1907. A favourite subject of discourse in 
its columns was “the alleged Russianisation of the administration, 
which must lead to Russian methods of agitation by the people.“54 
Nasik was the head-quarters of the revolutionary society, the 
Abhinav Bharat, founded upon the model of the Russian organisa¬ 
tions of Nihilists. It preached the campaign of political assassina¬ 
tions to terrorise the bureaucracy and bring about the collapse of 
administration. Ganesh Savarkar was the driving force of the 
organisation, and on 9th June 1909, he was sentenced to transporta¬ 
tion for life. The District Magistrate of Nasik, Mr. Jackson, who 
had committed him for trial, was shot dead on 21st Dec* 1909 at a 
farewell party held in his honour. The Police got hold of most of 
the energetic members ol the society, and about twenty-seven of 
them were sentenced to heavy and long punishments^ Three of 
them—Clutpavan Brahmans were executed* The members of 
the Society at Gwalior and Satara were likewise heavily sentenced 
for conspiracies connected with revolutionary activity. An 
attempt was, however, made on the lives of Lord and Lady Minto 
in Nov, 1909 when they were driving in a carriage at Ahmeda- 
bad.55 

The Movement Abroad : — 

During this period revolutionary societies were at work ever 
outside India. It was Shyamaji Krishnavarma, a resident o. 
Kathiawar, who conceived of the possibility of carrying on revo¬ 
lutionary activity abroad. He settled down at London shortly 
after the Rand murder in 1897. In Jan. 1905, he started the India 
Home Rule Society with liiraself as its President. He edited the 
Indian Sociologist, a monthly magazine of the Society. He also 
announced the award of six lectureships of Rs. 1000 each to Indian 
scholars to enable them to visit the foreign countries and acquire 
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a knovliedge of the freedom movements.' S. R. Rana, a Guzerati 
pearl merchant, married to a French lady and settled at Paris also 
oflFered three travelling scholarships of Rs. 2000. In a short time 
the India Society became the nucleus of a revolutionary commu¬ 
nity. Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, younger brother of Ganesh 
Savarkar, educated at the Fergusson College, Poona, and a young 
man of twenty-two joined it in 1906. He soon became the moving 
spirit of the movement, and his book “The Indian War of Inde¬ 
pendence—1857’* won wide publicity. He supplied revolutionar)'* 
literature to his Maratha comrades in India and arranged to send 
them arms and ammunition in a clandestine manner. One of the 
members of the Society, Madan Lai Dhingra assassinated Col. 
Sir William Curzon Wyllie, Political A. D. C. at the India Office 
at the Imperial Institute in London. This event occurred on 1st. 
July 1909 and was a bold reply to the indiscriminate hangings 
of Indian youths by the Government of India. Vinayak Savarkar 
was also tried and transported for life to the Andamans.*>6 His 
escapades and adventures in the later period remain a thrilling 
feat of Indian patriotism. 

With the organisation of the Ghadar party in California in 
1911 by Hir Dayal, the revolutionary movement received fresh 
strength. He started two periodicals, one in Gurumukhi and the 
other in Urdu, and advocated organised rebellion against the British 
Government, His doctrines appealed to the Indian community 
settled in Canada and the Americas. The Ghadar party swelled in 
strength with the addition of many revolutionary workers from 
India. In the first World War, he preached Indo-German collabora¬ 
tion against England. On 16th March 1914, he was put under arrest 
by the U. S. A, government, but during his release on bail he 
managed to abscond to Switzerland. Daring the War, the 
Ghadar party made many abortive attempts at inciting armed 
insurrections in India with foreign aid. 

Failure of the Revolutionary Movement 

The revolutionary movement could not produce substantial 
results. There was no central organisation directing it on an all- 
India basis. Moreover it found favour with an insignificant 
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fraction of Indian humanity, the young element among the lower 
middle-class# The upper classes were horrified at the prospect 
of violence growing in public life and openly denounced the 
cult of the bomb. As early as March 1907, we find Surendranath 
Banerjea, 'the King of Bengal’, conferring with Lord Minto and 
asking for his assistance "to moderate the evil passions of the 
Bengali, and inveighing against the extravagences of Bepin 
Chandra Pal”.®'^ Sir Ashutosh, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, advised the Viceroy “that the national schools and 
private colleges are hot-beds of sedition, and until we deal with 
them we can have no permanent peace’'*58 Emboldened by the 
support of the upper classes, the British Government dealt heavily 
with the revolutionary activity- In his letter of May 28, 1908 to 
Lord Morley, the Viceroy firmly pointed out : 

**The Raj will not disappear in India as long as the British 
race remains what it is, because we shall fight for the 
Raj as hard as we have ever fought, if it comes to 
fighting and we shall win as we have always won. 

The British government successfully fortified its position against 
the extremists and terrorists by isolating them and persecuting 
them. While Lord Morley was enunciating high-sounding 
principles of democratic philosophy at the India Office, Minto’s 
Government was making additions of new penal and repressive 
laws to the Statute Book. The Criminal Law Amendment Act 
passed in Dec 1908 authorised the government to declare some 
associations as unlawful. By the Newspapers Act of 1908 and 
the Press Act of 1910, most of the extremist papers were closed 
down and printing and publication rigorously controlled. The 
SeBttious Meetings Act of 1911 gave the executive considerable 
power to control public meetings. A special Crimes Act was passed 
for the summary trial of political prisoners. The old Bengal 
Regulations of 1813 relating to deportation were freely applied to 
restore criminal traffic between India and the Andamans. Lord 
Morley confessed that the Indian Government was following the 
"Russian argument" of "packing off train-loads of suspects to 
Siberia" to "terrify the anarchists out of their wits^.^o 
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CHAPTER VI 

TRIUMPH OF REACTION AND MUSLIM POLITICS. 


Influence of Eytremism on the Congress Movement—The Surat split of 
1907 -Influence of Extremism on the British policies—The policy of conciliation 
and repression—The poliL.y of counterpoise of the Native against Native—En¬ 
couragement to M uslim Communalism—The Muslim League—The significance 
of the Viceroyalty of Lord flardinge. 


The Congress Movement: The Rise of the Extremist 
Party 

With the growth of political consciousness among the lower 
middle class and its infiltration in the Congress, the Congress 
movement was bound to be influenced by the extremist psycho¬ 
logy. This new element was dissatisfied with the old leadership 
and Its compromising attitude. The elders ol the Congress coun¬ 
selled patience believing that eoopt ration wrh the British govern¬ 
ment was possible. But the repressive measures of the authori¬ 
ties produced distrust of constitutional agitation. Mr, Gokhale 
explained to Mr. Nevinson that during the last three years of 
Lord Cutzon’s Viceroyalty people were “in a state of perpetual 
irritation". The success of the Liberal Party at the elections 
raised their hopes high but they were disappointed and began 
to lose faith in English integrity and s<>nse of justice. Young 
men questioned the utility of constitutional agitation which only 
resulted in the Partition of Bengal. “That’s how Extremists 
are created”, he said.t Annie Besant holds similar opinion, 
that coercion did its “deadly work”, and that "The seeds sown 
by Lord Curzon were to ripen into their harvest of dragon-teeth'’.il 
In the Congress, we observe, the formation of a Leftist wing quite 
radical in its political outlook It was insignificant in numerical 
strength but it enjoyed the support and sympathy of the indus¬ 
trial class. After 1894, when the duty on cotton imports was 
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lowered to dJ’Vo, the mill-owning class interested itself actively in 
politics and was not happy at the lily-livered agitation ot the 
liberal politicians. The Congress fell under the influence of 
this class more and more in the later period and received full 
moral and financial support from it. It had no liking for revolu¬ 
tionary politics but it favoured effective political agitation to 
impose pressure on the government. It worked behind the 
scenes and was now, curiously enough, in league with the radical 
lower middle-class elements against the upper middle-class. The 
agitation against partition cemented the alignment between the 
two classes and sharpened the struggle between the Right and 
Left wings of the Congress. In this context, we have the follow¬ 
ing observation of Mr. Garrat: 

**The interest of the educated classes in nationalism has 
always been partly economic and partly religious^ Un^ 
employment is a canker which has eaten into Indian 
social life for generations^ and has brought about an 
alliance oetween the classes, which would usually do 
clerical work^ and the small but influential group of 
manufactures who are interested in Indians industrial 
development. The less extreme sections of the movement 
(not the revolutionaries) have, from the first received 
financial and moral support from the milUowners^ who 
are keen protectionists, and India's fiscal independence 
has always figured amongst the Congress demands")^ 
In the Congress, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Bepin Chandra Pal, 
and Lajpat Rai became popular as the leaders of the radical 
wing. During the Swadeshi movement, Arabindo Ghosh, a 
roagnetic personality, joined their ranks. They tried to influence 
the course of the Congress movement and bring it on the road of 
effective political agitation. At the 21st Congress Session of 
Banaras held from 27th to 30th Dec,l905, disagreements between 
the extremists and the moderates were apparent. Here the 
Congress had the occasion to hear the delegates who had been 
sent to England to press the claims of India on the British public 
prior to the general elections due after 1905. Lajpat Rai was 
one of them and he '‘struck an unmistakable note of despon¬ 
dency”. In his opinion, 

3 Garrat, G. T : An Indian Commentary p. 119, 
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British democracy was too busy with their own affairs 
to do anything Jor them, that the British press was 
not willing to champion Indian aspirations^ that it was 
hard to get a hearing in England, and that the influence 
and the credit of the Anglo-Indians was too strong to he 
met successfully by the necessarily inadequate agitation 
which the Congress could set up in England, On his 
return to India the message which he brought to his people 
was^ that if they really cared for their country^ they 
would haoe to strike the blow for freedom themselves, 
and that they would have to furnish unmistakable proofs 
of their earnestness,''^ 

Gokhale was another delegate and he was chosen to preside 
over the session. His influence was great over both the sections 
and he was still hopeful of getting some justice from the Liberal 
Party likely to come out successful. At this session, the Congress 
had to tackle a difficult question in regard to the proposed visit 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales in Jan., 1906. Lord Min^o was 
very uneasy at the threats of their boycott of the visit in the 
Extremist circles* He had met. Gokhale and taken an assurance 
from him that every care would be taken to make the royal visit 
a success. The moderates now wanted to bring a lesolution in 
the open session welcoming the Royal party. The Bengali contin¬ 
gent of extremists was loud in its denunciation of the move. The 
matter could be settled peacefully only when Gokhale appealed to 
the Maharashtra and the Punjab leaders to use their influence 
with the Bengali delegates. They agreed to let the resolution be 
passed in their absence. The partition of Bengal had, however, 
made it difficult for the moderates to tread smoothly on the 
beaten track. They had to make a show of compromise with 
the extremists. In his Presidential address. Gokhaie remarked 
that he was taking charge of the vessel of the Congress with 
rocks ahead and angry waves beating around. He condemned 
the Partition and said : 

"The tremendous upheaval of popular feeling which has 
taken place in Bengal in consequence of the Partition, 
will couatitute a landmark in the history of our National 
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progress . Bengal's heroic stand against the oppression 

of a harsh and uncontrolled bureaucracy has astonished 
and gratified all India .”6 

About the Swadeshi, he spoke with enthusiasm ; 

^'The devotion to Motherland^ which is enshrined in the 
highest Swadeshi, is an influence so profound and so 
passionate that its very thought thrills and its actual 
touch lifts one out of oneself^ India needs to-day above 
everything else that the gospel of this devotion should 
be preached to high and low, to Prince and to peasant^ 
in town and in hamlet, till the Service of Motherland 
becomes with us as overmastering a passion as it is in 
Japan.'^^ 

The Congress complimented Bengal for the new route of political 
progress it was showing to India. It again deputed Gokhale to 
proceed to England and urge on the British authorities an 
enlightened policy towards India. It, however, did not pass any 
resolution extending its support to the passive resistance move' 
ment advocated by Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

The Calcutta Congress 1906 

In the year 1906, the boycott agitation was in full swing and 
trouble was anticipated at the annual session of the Congress 
towards the close of the year. The mission of Gokhale to 
England also bore no fruit and Lord Morley, the new Secretary 
of State, declared the Partition as a settled fact. The extremist 
party of the Congress was now more popular and in Bengal 
both the moderates and the extremists worked together for the 
annullment of the pariition. The Presidentship of the Congress 
for the session of 1906 became a bone of contention between the 
two wings of the Congress. Bepin Chandfa Pal, the leader of the 
Bengali t xtremists put forward the candidature of Tilak, which 
was too much for the moderates. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta solved 
the tangle by securing the approval of Dadabhai Naoroji, a man 
universally loved and respected, for the Presidentship. But the 
Congress of 1906 which met at Calcutta under the thunders of 
boycott and swadeshi streaming across the skies was not a 

5. Annie Besant pp. 418-419. 
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smooth sailing. It saw the largest gathering of its history so far 
and 16000 persons crammed its pandal when it met on 26th Dec. 
Bengal was writhing in anguish all the more because the year 
had robbed her of two of her beloved sons, W. C. Bonnerjee and 
Anand Mohan Bose. The Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh, welcomed the President-elect and 
recounted the tragic tale of Bengal’s sufferings. Fie spoke 
warmly of Swadeshism, in which one saw “the cradle of a New 
India-”'^ The President also condemned the barbarous system 
of despotism under which India groaned and quoted Gladstone 
that : 

'^Freedom is the breath of our life .,we stand for liberty^ our 
policy is the policy o^ freedom' 

At this Congress the Extremists gained all their points although 
with difficulty. They could compel the Moderats to pass the four 
famous resolutions on Swaraj, Swadeshi, Boycott and National 
Education. In this sense the Congress advanced a few steps 
further from the position it occupied at Banaras. It approved of 
the Boycott Movement inaugurated in Bengal by way of protest 
against the partition as legitimate. It accorded its most cordial 
support to the Swadeshi Movement and called upon people to 
make earnest and sustained efforts for its success. It was of 
opinion that time had arrived when the people were to take up the 
question of national education earnestly. Above all, it declared 
Dominion Status as its goal and pressed the government to make 
an effective beginning in that direction, 

Surat Congress 1907 

The liberal leaders of the Congress were, however, not 
prepared to lead any active agitation for Swaraj, dear to the 
'^lExtremists. The left wing demanded from it a sanction not 
only for the boycott of goods but also for the boycott of offices and 
government associations, it was with difficulty that the Grand 
Old Man of India could manage the Congress of 1906 and it 
was plain that an open tussle between the two wings was inevi¬ 
table. There was sharp difference of opinion between the two 
atleast on the methods to be adopted to realise the common 
ends. In March 1907, Lord Minto widened the gulf separating 

7. Ibid p. 443 
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them and precipitated the Surat crisis. He made the first public 
announcement regarding his despatch to the Home Government 
on administrative reforms. The frequent parleys which the 
moderate leaders held with the Viceroy made the Extremists 
extremely suspicious about them. The only course left open to 
them was to make a bold bid for the leadership of the Congress. 
The Surat Session of 1907 consequently was a clear tug-of-war 
between the two wings of the Congress on the election for 
Presidentship* According to the convention the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the previous session was usually voted 
to the Chair. But the Leftists resented the nomination of Dr. 
Rash Behari owing to his moderate sympathies. There was 
also a wild rumour that the fou^r militant resolutions of the 
Calcutta Congress were not to be taken up for consideration. 
The extremists, therefore, demanded an open election and on 
the first day of the session proposed the name of Lajpat Rai. 
He had just been released after his deportation and they wanted 
to elect him as a protest against the uni air treatment meted out 
to him by the government. He, however, refused “to be made 
into a battle-flag, and absolutely declined to be elected President 
in so irregular a fashion.”9 Dr. Rash Behari then took his seat 
duly proposed and seconded amidst cries of 'No’, ‘No* from the 
Leftist benches. The scene was uprorious and the Chairman had 
to adjourn the meeting. On the next day, 27th December, the 
Congress meeting again ended in disorder and the Police had to 
clear the hall. We have the following account of it by Annie 
Besant : 

**The Congress met again on the 27th Dec, and the warm 
greeting o/ a huge majority showed the Jeeling ojthe dele* 
gates. Mr. Surendranath Banerjee finished his speech^ 
Pandit Moti Lai Nehru supported his proposal^ and Dr. 
Rash Behari Gosh was elected, and took the chair amid 
vocijerous applause, Mr. B. G, Tilak then came to the 
platform and said he wished to move an amendment, 
either about the adjournment, or to the Presidential 
Election, An argument ensued, Mk Tilak attempted 
to address the delegates, who refused to listen to him, 
upholding the authority of the President, who had 
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§uled him out of order. The platform was charged by 
men armed with sticks^ a heavy shoe (it was Maratha 
shoe) was flung at and struck Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
and Mr, Surendranath Banerjee, the President declared 
the meeting adjourned^ and the police cleared the Hall — 
a sad page in the glorious history of the Congress*\^^ 
moderates, who were in a majority without doubt, showed 
a lamentable lack of foresight in opposing open election for 
Presidentship. They must be aware of the high feelings in the 
extremist ranks, and in disallowing Tilak from exercising his 
right of speech as a member of the Congress, they were also 
guilty of an act of discourtesy. It is. however, certain that the 
extremists had already decided on a course of action which 
involved the exercise of force to cow the moderates into sub¬ 
mission. But the battle for swaraj was to be won outside, and 
won against the government which had a tremendous superiority 
in brute force. By using the physical force argument, they 
made themselves ridiculous and played into the hands of the 
%moderates and the bureaucracy. We are informed that Mr. 
Tilak was in full sympathy with such a line of action. A Bengali 
Extremist of the period, who later came to be known as a revo¬ 
lutionary, writes : 

“On reaching Surat possibly one day earlier, I purchased all 
the bamboo sticks about 150 in number available in local 
shops, I reported this to Arabindo Ghose and told him 
that force was the only practical means to capture the 
Congress pandal and to scare away the moderates who 
would not dare to face troubles. He asked me to refer 
it to the Marahatta leader Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Khaparde of Amarawati approved 
of the idea and I distributed the sticks amongst the 
younger sections of the Maratha delegates and Punjab 
led by Sardar Ajit Singh,'*^^ 

It is possible that the trouble at Surat might have been averted, 
had the Congress possessed a written constitution. Sober extre¬ 
mist elements like Lajpat Rai regretted it and cast in their lot with 
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the moderates. They met in a separate convention, drafted the 
Congress constitution and closed the door of the Congress to all 
those who did not believe in constitutional methods of agitation. 
The British Government conciliated them by its mild dose of 1909 
Reforms and helped them to retain their power and prestige. 

The Surat episode, says Annie Besant, was “the saddest 
episode in the story of the Congress,” as it caused a split in the 
nationalist party .12 The overwhelming influence of the moderates 
and Minto’s policy of conciliation foiled tlie ritteropts of the extre¬ 
mists in working out a revolution inside the Congress* Till the 
first World War, they remained almost in a wilderness. 

The British Policy of Conciliation and Repression : - 

Lord Curzon’s policies of distrust had produced unrest and 
both Minto and Morle}^ were convinced of the need of a policy of 
conciliation. None of them was, however, keen on radical 
reforms. In his letter of June 6, 1903, Lord Morley clearly wrote 
to Minto that he was not in favour of summoning an “Indian 
Duma” and was not prepared to effect “a grand revolution.” He 
completely repudiated all possibility of adapting “English political 
institutions to the nations who inhabit India.” He, however, 
recognised the new spirit agitating India and advocated a policy 
of slow reforms. The government in the old spirit, he said, was 
not possible and he refused “to walk blind-folded in the ways of 
autocracy.” He wrote : 

'‘"You cannot go on governing in the same spirit; you have 
got to deal with the Congress party and Congress princi¬ 
ples whatever you may think oj 

The British government knew that the policy of ruthless repression 
did not work out in the Tsarist Russia and could not save the 
lives of the Trepofis. Moreover, people soon get used to it and 
cease to fear it. For cutting the “malignant growth” of revolu¬ 
tionary crime, to use the expression of Montagu, the Under¬ 
secretary of State, the British government decided on a policy of 
“blended repression and concession”.!^ From his Office at the 
White Hall, Morley constantly preached the wisdom of counter¬ 
acting Congress ideas by “another programme.” Ideas can only 

12. How India Wrought for Freedom p. 465. 
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r>r combated bv ideas, he wrote to the Viceroy.15 Lord Minto was 
rilso impr( sse<] that b( lu ath a sc ominj^jy cvilm <-urtare there existed 
a muSS of smothered political discontent, and that a mild instal¬ 
ment of reforms was necessary to conciliate the upper classes. 
Consequently the Reforms of 1909, truly states Dr. Zacharias, 
were h< Id out to India ‘as an olive branch”d6 They did not concede 
an iota ot responsibility to the Indian hands and merely enlarged 
die existing Legislative Councils to provide for a majority of the 
non-official elements in the provinces. The reformed Councils 
were no better than dignified debating clubs and Lord Morley 
clearly said in his speech in the House of Lords on Dec, 17, 1908: 

' 7 / it could he said that this chapter of reforms led directly 
or indirectly to the establishment of a Parliamentary 
system tn Indta, / for one, would have nothing at all to 
do With 

Their main feature was die admission ut Indians to the Executive 
Councils of the Vox 1 ly and ot the Governors of Madras and 
h^^ombav in 1908, tlu CongH ss hailed the m as a fairly liU^ral 
intasuf' ot ( on-'titati n al f irm^, as giving thr people “a subs¬ 
tantial share in me manage mt nt of their affairs, Jt had, how¬ 
ever, soon to revise its opinion and pronounce them as a dismal 
tailare. The rclorms had one bcnelicial result from the British 
point of vie‘W. Tiiey conciliated the liberal politicians and created 
a nft in the solidaritv of Indian nationalism. The extremists 
were isolated and dealt wUh by an iron rod. 

The Policy of CouNFFR-boiSK of Native Against Native 

The Reforms also entrenched Muslim Cominunalisra in the 
held against Indian nationalism, which was identified with 
•^rndu extremism. They introduced anti-democratic communal 
leprescntation and stpaiato electorate. It is intere'^ting to study 
how the policy of ‘counterpoise of native against native^ underly¬ 
ing them was planned and executed during this period. 

It was Lord Curzon who first thought of a Council of Princes 
as a device against the Congress,!^ but he could not work out his 

15 Mary India, Minto and Morley p 09 
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policy. Lord Minto hit on the same idea and wrote to Lord 
Morley: 

‘7 have been thinking a good deal lately of a possible counter¬ 
poise to Congress aims, I think we may find a solution in 
the Council of Princes^ or in an elaboration of that idea- 
a Privy Council not only of Native Rulers, but of a few 
other big men to meet say once a year for a week or a 
fortnight at Delhi for instance'^ 

Fearing the ascendancy of disloyal elements in the Congress, 
the Viceroy even corresponded with the Ruling Chiefs “with a 
view to mutual cooperation against a common danger/* Their 
replies were sympathetic and they recommended strong action 
against the Indian Press for its nationalist propaganda.21 The 
idea of a Council of Princes, however, did not appeal to Morley 
as promising. What he leared was that: 

**Be sure that before long the Mohammedans will throw in 
their lot with the Congressmen against '^ou and so on 
and so forthj'^^^ 

The loyalty of the Princely order was unquestionable and it was 
certainly more expedient to secure the attachment of the Muslim 
community. The spread ot Western education among the Muslims 
was infecting their younger generations with nationalism and 
both the loyalist leaders of the community and the government 
were seriously perturbed. Lord Minto was in agreement with 
the Secretary of State and wrote : 

‘T/ie younger generation [Muslims) were wavering, inclined 
to throw in their lot with the advanced agitators of the 
Congress, and a howl went up that the loyal Mohammedans 
were not to be supported^ and that the agitators were 
to obtain their demands through agitationf 2S 
1‘he British bureaucracy had certainly substantial reasons to 
patronise Muslim communalism. As a great community it could 
be used as a solid mass against Indian nationalism which was 
largely Hindu enlightenment and patriotism. It was also easy 
to 'Tescue the Muslims from the nationalist propaganda by 

20. Letter to Morley, May 28, 190G, Ibid pp, 28“2y 
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promising them more crumbs of office and reprcsenUtion. In 
relation to the Hindus the Muslims were comparatively back¬ 
ward and could not compete with them on a basis of parity. 
They could be relied upon to play to the tune of the masters in 
an inspired manner. It is also not far from truth that the 
Muslim is more militant and spirited than the Hindu. The 
cramping influences oi caste and orthodoxy do not permit the 
Hindu to act with vigour on ilie stage of life. Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan was not lar wrong in telling his masters that agitation was 
not to be allowed to spread to the warlike Muslims and that “a 
Mohammedan agitation was not the same as a Bengali agitation. 

The Muslim Deputation 


It was not difficult for the bureaucracy to manage a Muslim 
deputation to the government pressing the extra claims of the 
community. It was Colonel Dunlop Smith, Private Secretary 
to the Viceroy, who set the ball rolling. He wrote to Principal 
Archbold of the Aligarh College that the Viceroy would be 
happy to receive some Muslim deputation. The Principal pressed 
Nawab Moshimul-Mulk, the Secret iry of the College, to “expedite 
matters’* in organising “a powerful movement in the short time 
at our disposal “ A deputation of about >33 Muslims representing 
different provinces was soon ready to meet the Viceroy.'^5 it 
was led by II. H, the Aga Khan, whom the Viceroy described 
as “the spiritual head of the Khoja Muslim Community—claims 
descent from Ali and is their ruler by divine right, but without 
a territory,”26 Xhe deputation met the Viceroy on Oct. 1, 1906 
and made a strong claim for communal representation, if the 
principle of election was accepted in the forthcoming reiorras. 
Lord Minto expressed entire agreement with the deputation and 
promised that in any system of representation “whether it 
affects a Municipality or a District Board or a Legislative Council, 
in which it is proposed to introduce or increase an electoral 
organisation, the Muslim Community should be 
a community.*' He sympathised with the extra^iSms of the 
community on state patronage and said : 
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*‘Yow jusily claim that your position should be estimated 
not only on your numerical strength, hut in respect to 
the political importance of your community and the 
service it has rendered to the Empira^'^'^ 

The members ef the deputation were entertained at a tea-party 
in the garden of the Viceregal Lodge at Simla. The entire bure¬ 
aucracy was jubiliant and the Viceroy wrote about the day — 
Oct. 1. 1906 ; 

*^This has been a very eventful day : as some one said to we, 
‘"an epoch in Indian history'^','^^ 

The official who sent the following message to the Viceroy spoke 
the plain truth : 

“/ must send Your Excellency a line to say that a very, 
very big thing has happened to day, A work of states- 
manship that will affect India and Indian history for 
many a long year. It is nothing less than the pulling 
back of sixty-two millions of people from joining the 
ranks of the seditious opposition, 

The Secretary of State was also very happy and wrote to the 
Viceroy : 

''All that you tell me of your Mohammedans is full of inter¬ 
est, and I only regret that I could not have moved about 
unseen at your garden party/'^^ 

The Muslim League 

The Muslim deputation, to use the words of Muhammad 
Ali was a “command performation”. Its leaders were “inspired 
by certain Anglo-Indian officials, and these officials have pulled 
wires at Simla and in London and of malice afore thought sowed 
discord between the Hindu and Mohammedan communities by 
showing the Muslims special favours.’*^^ Nawab Salimullah 
Khan of Dacca, to whom Lord Curzon’s government had advan¬ 
ced a loan of £ 1,00,000 at a low rate of interest, encouraged by 
the success of the deputation founded the All India Muslim 
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League on 30th Dec. 1906. The aims and objects of the League 
were as follows ; 

(1) To promote among Indian Muslims ieelings of loyalty 
towards the British government, 

(2) To protect the political and other rights of Indian 
Muslims and to place their needs and aspirations 
before the government in temperate language. 

(3) Without prejudice to the objects mentioned above, to 
promote friendly feelings between Muslims and other 
communities. 

At its 1908 Session at Amritsar, under the Presidentship of Sir 
Syed All Imam, the League demanded the extension ot com- 
munal representation, the appointment of a Muslim and Hindu 
to the Privy Council, and larger sfiare in the services. The same 
resolutions were repeated at the 1'09 Session. 

The Minto-Morley Reforms mark a decisive stage in the 
develompment of British policy of using Indians against Indians* 
They enunciated a mischievous doctrine ot minority representa¬ 
tion by accepting religion as the basis of determining a political 
minority. They strengthened the forces of communalism and 
created complications in the struggle towards Swaraj. At its 
Lahore session of 1909, the Congress expressed dissatisfaction 
with the Indian Councils Act, 1909, at the excessive representa¬ 
tion given to the Muslims, and the “unjust, invidious, and humi¬ 
liating distinctions made between Muslim and non.Muslim sub¬ 
jects...in the matter of the electorates, the franchise, and the 
qualifications of the candidates’’. Surendranath pointed out that 
the bureaucracy had "its revenge upon us for the part we have 
played in these concessions”.^’^ At the 1910 Congress Session at 
Allahabad, Sir William Wedderburn said that separate electora¬ 
tes were not desirable* He pointed out that in the U.P. where 
only one-seventh of the population professed the Muslim faith, 
and where there were no separate electorates, the common elec¬ 
torate returned a very large number of Muslim members,®® 
But the mischief was done and the Congress, too, accepted it 
in its later agreements with the Muslims. 

32. Annie Besant p, 495 
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The Viceroyalty of Lord Hardinge 

The extremist agitation from 1905 onwards had infused 
new life into the Congress and had brought the lower middle- 
class and to some extent the masses in the field of political 
agitation. But after the Surat split the Congress passed 
completly under the influence of the moderates, who were 
eminent educationists, lawyers, doctors living in a "world cut off 
from the masses and even the lower middle-class.’’34 They 
rallied to the Minto-Moricy scheme. The extremists were 
outside the Congress and were without effective leadership. 
Tilak was deported to Mandalay for six years and other leaders 
of extremism were likewise persecuted. In the years following 
the assumption of Viceroyalty by Lord Hardinge towards the 
close of 1910, political life greV rather dull. Lord Hardinge 
had received his training at the Foreign office and had a keen 
understanding of international affairs- He wanted to conciliate 
further the nationalist elements before Great Britain was involved 
in a war which was fast approaching For the first time, he 
received the Congress deputation, in the words of Sir William 
Wedderburn, “in friendly personal recognition.”^^ In the 
year 1911, it was decided that the new King George V should 
visit India and hold a Durbar At the Durbar the King Emperor 
announced from his lips the rendition of the Partition. It 
conciliated Bengal which had experienced the ordeal by fire. 
The Congress welcomed ihe King "not only as our king and 
Emperor, but as our deliverer.” It paid a hearty tribute to 

Lord Hardinge, "that statesman, lonely and serene.who saw 

the wrong and did the light."'^^ In the year 1912, a Royal 
Commission was also appointed to report on the conditions of the 
the Public Services and investigate the possibilities of larger em¬ 
ployment of Indians in higher services. It had a salutary effect in 
humouring even the radical elements of the educated middle-class. 

The years 1910-1918 covering the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Hardinge and die first World War also witnessed a marked 
change in the Muslim political consciousness. During this 
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period, the reactionary crew of the League went into the back¬ 
ground and leaders with nationalist views controlled its politics. 
Change in the official attitude towards the Congress and foreign 
influences were responsible for this development. The pro- 
Congress sympathies of Hardinge cooled the fervour of the 
Muslim communalists who now drifted towards the Congress. 
The international situation also disillusioned the Muslims and 
hit hard their loyalist convictions. The Balkan countries of the 
Ottoman Empire were fighting for their deliverance and were 
helped by Russia, which was in alliance with England* The 
Sultan oi Turkey, the Caliph of Islam was thus arrayed against 
Russia and England, During the first Balkan War (1912-13), 
the Muslims sent a medical mission to Turkey under Dr. Ansari, 
and they were annoyed at the Anglo-Russian entente aimed 
against Germany and the Caliph of Islam, In the War which 
broke out in 1914, Turkey, as an ally of Germany, fought the 
British and orthodox Muslims visualised England as an enemy 
-5 of Islarru. To them, even India was not a Dar-uI-Islam, the land 
of the faithful as it was under the British infidels. Inside the 
League, there was the rise of the radical partv under the leader¬ 
ship of Maulana Muhammad AU and this party advocated 
compromise with the Congress, Through his English paper, 
the ‘Comrade’ founded in Calcutta in 1910, and the 'Hamdard*, 
the Urdu paper, he lifted the Muslim mind to the plane of 
nationalism. He carried on propaganda against narrow commu- 
nalism and loyalism influencing the League Councils, The pre- 
dominance of his group led the League to declare Self-Govern¬ 
ment under the Crown as its creed at the Lucknow Session of 
^,J913. The voice of nationalists like Dr. Ansari, Maulana Abdul 
Kalam Azad, the editor of the ‘Al-HilaT, and Hakim Ajmal Khan 
at the Session of 1914, made the League come to closer under¬ 
standing with the Congress. The war farther awakened the 
Muslims and most of their religious-minded leaders began to 
dream of an independent Republic of India. Some of them 
even worked in collaboration with Hindu revolutionaries for the 
armed overthrow of British rule. The nationalism of the Muslim 
mind, however, wilted away when the Sultan, the Caliph, was 
set aside by young Turkey rising under Kamal Pasha. 

The Viceroyalty of Lord Hardinge, therefore, saw the 
15 
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Hindus and MusUms, the Congress and the League moving 
towards a common platform* Sir William Wedderburn, a devo¬ 
ted worker of the Congress after his retirement from the Civil 
Service, made earnest efforts in that direction. The Anglo-Indian 
press was alarmed at his attempts to unite Hindus and Muslims, 
and one of the papers remarked : 

^^IVhy do these men want to unite the two communities, if 
it is not to unite them against the Government 
The Congress also espoused the cause of the decrepit Turkish 
Empire to exploit the extra-territorial loyalties of the Muslim 
intelligentsia. At its 1913 Session, it expressed its grief over 
“the subversion of the Ottoman power in Europe and the strang¬ 
ling of Persia. “38 it welcomed the adoption of the ideal of self- 
government of India by Muslim League. It hoped that in future 
the two organisations could have harmonious cooperation and 
joint concerted action for common political ends. Mr. Bhupendra- 
nath Basu emphasised the importance of a united ideal, for India 
was not the India of the Hindu or the Muslim but the India in 
which all had a share. “If there have been misunderstandings 
in the past, let us forget them”, said he and that if they could 
unite : 

**The India of the future will be a stronger^ nobler, greater^ 
higher^ aye, and a brighter India than was realized by 
Ashoka in the plenitude of his power, a better India than 
was revealed to Akbar in the wildest of his visions 
There is no doubt that during the Viceroyalty of Lord Minto 
the policies of conciliation and counterpoise triumphed over the 
force of nationalism. The period of Lord Hardinge prepared 
the ground for Indo-British collaboration during the war The 
Congress assumed the political leadership of the nation and the 
nationalist agitation remained a safe constitutional affair* 
England owe to Lord Hardinge what it owe only to her great 
Empire-builders. He charmed India and managed it well in the 
early years of the war when it appeared that England was almost 
going down to the bottom ot the seas. 


37, Auuie Besant, p 531. 
3S. Ibid p. 554. 

39. Ibid pp. 555-56, 



CHAPTER VII 


THE EXTREMIST AND REVOLUTIONARY SCHOOLS 
OF THOUGHT-EMINENT PERSONALITIES 


Religion and Extremism—Revolt against Liberalism—Political Technique. 
The Revolutionary Schools, Terrorists, Revolutionaries—Bal Gangadhar Tilak— 
Lajpat Rai~Har Dayal—Arabindo Ghosh—Bepin Chandra Pal 


The Extremist Schools 

The extremisoa of the early twentieth century was inspired 
by relipious revivalism. Patriotism was not merely a political 
loyalty to the country or vindication of the rights of nationality, 
but a religious conception, a sacred duty for which no sacrifice 
^ was beneath the dignity of man. We have, consequently, in our 
political life a curious blending of religion with politics and 
communalism with patriotism. In Bengal, along with the develop¬ 
ment of religious nationalism during the Partition days and later, 
we also mark the beginnings of Hindu-Muslim tension, at some 
places, in quite aggravated form. 

Religion and Extremism 

The nationalists like Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Bepin Chandra 
Pal, Lala Lajpat Rai, Arabindo Ghosh leading the extremist 
wing in the Congress, as opposed to the liberal democrats, were 
influenced by Hindu revivalism of the period. They were 
-«-^*^rsed in ancient learning and thought and some of them were 
also deeply religious men. They were dominated by love of 
their country and love of things, Indian. They had strong dislike 
of foreign rule and foreign things, English education, English 
thought and English ways of living. It would not be incorrect 
to state that their nationalism had taken large draught from the 
fountain of Hindu religion. Through his paper, the ‘Kesari*. 
Tilak attacked not only the British but also Islam and Christianity 
and expounded the doctrines of the Vedas and the Bhagavat. 
Ip the Bombay Presidency,, he inaugurated annual processions 
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in honour of the elephant-headed god of Wisdom, Ganpati and 
Shivaji, the Maratha hero. The public festivals at the anniver¬ 
sary of the birth and coronation of Shivaji were held regularly 
at Poona after 1895.1 He exhorted his followers to emulate the 
example of Shivaji, and to defend the interests of Hindu religion, 
of which Ganpati was the protector. He passed as a 'Jehovah’ 
of popular deliverance and in the opinion of Macnicol, he was 
"Lokmanya, that is demagogue, the voice of popular passion, 
crude, violent, dangerous/"^ Tilak was certainly a direct con¬ 
trast of Gokhale, who was never a popular hero of Maharashtra- 
Gokhale always insisted on the need of carrying the Muslims 
with them in their national movement and its demand for free¬ 
dom. He was incapable of playing upon popular imagination by 
depicting the horrors of contamination with other faiths. 

In its religious outlook, the Bengali Extremist School was 
more emotional and aggressive. Bepin Chandra Pal, the leader 
of the Bengali extremists was himself a rationalist and free¬ 
thinker and soon after finishing his education had embraced the 
Brahma-Samaj. But he preached the gospel of religious nation¬ 
alism to awaken the patriotic spirit of the Bengali race. In 1901, 
he launched the “New India” and through its columns he carried 
on vigorous propaganda against the outlook and methods of the 
moderates. After the partition of Bengal, Arabindo Ghosh, 
an eminent intellectual and Vedantist, joined him and edited the 
"Bande-Matrain”. Their writings revived the ancient idealism 
of the Sakti cult and all the great forms and symbols of Hindu 
worship were given a new political meaning. The goddesses, 
Kali and Durga, wrote B. C. Pal, had no message to the weakling. 
Durga I'uja, he said, was originally a ceremony associated with 
war and that the animal sacrifices were intended to quicken th<7 
martial spirit of the Indian race. He wrote : 

K The authors of the Indian Sedition Committee Report of 1918 are 
of opinion that “Public Ganpati festivals appear to have arisen out 
of an anti'Mohammedan movement started after nois which broke 
out in the city of Bombay in 1893 between Hindus and Moham¬ 
medans.” From 1894 onwards, they w^ere conducted on a larger 
scale and Hindu agitators incited the people both against the 
British and the Muslim. They asked them to free their calves and 
kine from their troubles, See p. 10, 

2, The Making of Modern India p. 12 and p. 19. 
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'"Durga stands to-day to immense number of the Bengali 
people^ not merely as a Pauranic deity or as a mythologi- 
cal figure, hut as the visible representation of the enter* 
nal spirit of their race.''^ 

Kali was the mother, ‘India’, covered with the blackest gloom, 
despoiled of all wealth, and without a cloak to wear, but “the 
; grim goddess, dark and naked, bearing a garland of human heads 

around her neck,—heads from which blood is dripping.the 

heads with dripping blood are those of her own children, des¬ 
troyed by famine and pestilence.”^ The old gods and goddesses 
who had lost their hold on the popular mind were reconstituted 
with a new nationalist interpretation in the mind and soul of 
Bengal. B. C. Pal remarks : 

''This wonderful transfiguration of the old gods and goddesses 
is carrying the message of new nationalism to the women 
and masses of the country 

The writings of Arabindo were still more vehement and inspring, 
and Valentine Chirol calls him “one of the most remarkable 
figures that Indian unrest has produced”, “the high*priest of a 
religious revival which has taken a profound hold on the imagi¬ 
nation of the emotional youth of Bengal.”6 'Independence in 
all our movements is the goal of life,” said Arabindoj “and 
Hinduism will alone fulfil this aspiration of ours.” According 
to him, “Nationalism is a religion that comes from God.” It could 
not die “because it is God who is working in Bengal. 

Revolt Against Liberalism : — 

The extremist or the nationalist school as it is generally 
spoken of was a revolt against liberalism which was guiding the 
^Xongress movement. The liberals saw the issues of national 
emancipation in terms of right and wrong. But the extremists 
believed that the British Imperialists would not saciifice their 
dominion for abstract principles of right and justice. A funda. 
mental article of the liberal creed was insistence on the necessity 
of maintaining connection with England* India independent of 

3. Pal. B. C : The New Spirit, p. 85. 

4. B. C. Pal cited in Lajpat Rai . Young India ppi 190-191. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Indian Unrest p, 89. 

7. Cited in Zacharias, H.C.E. : Renascent India p, 149. 
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the Ena pi re was out ot question. Dominion Status was to be 
attained p;radually by constitutional methods, by proving to the 
British nation that Indians were capable of responsible govern¬ 
ment. According to the extremists, cooperation with the British 
Government was not possible and fruitful as it was ruinous to 
the country materially and morally* Petitions and prayers to 
the White-hall and the British nation too served no purpose 
Foreign rule was an evil, said Tilak, the leader of the Poona 
school of Extremism, and self-reliant, independent action was 
necessary for pressure on the hureacracy. In his speeches 
before 1907, he emphasised that days of prayers and protests had 
passed, and it was no use educating the British public—you will 
not be able to convince them by mere words.” He did not 
believe that there can beany benevolence in politics, and said, 

^'Prei>are your forces, organise your power^ and then go 
to work so that they can not refuse you what you 
demand,"^ 

The goal of the Poona extremists did not materially differ from 
those of the conservatives and moderates. Tilak had no doubts 
that the ideal of colonial Self-Govt, too, was perhaps generations 
ahead.” His immediate object was to put pressure on the bureau¬ 
cracy which was ‘‘despotic, alien, and absentee.” He explained 
to Nevinson, the correspondent of the ‘Manchester Guardian’ : 

'^It is not by our purpose, but by our methods only that our 
party has earned the name of Extremist. Certainly^ 
there is a very small party which talks about abolishing 
the British rule at once and completely. That does not 
concern us ; it is much too far in the future,''^ 

The Bengali school was, however, more radical. Mr. Bepin 
Chandra Pal, the leader of this school, did not at this period 
believe in self-govenment of the colonial pattern. His ideal was 
Swaraj and he considered it incompatible with the maintenance 
of British connection. He believed in a free independent India, 
not within the Empire, but possibly an ally of Britain. He 
considered the ideal of Dominion Status as unpracticable. 
According to him, the commercial and industrial interests of 
England would not allow her to grant India Dominion Status. 

8. Tilak, B G. ; Speeches and Writings, pp. 24-25 39. 48. 

9. Nevinson : The New Spirit in India p. 220, 
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He was of opinion that a snoall country like England with a 
handful of population could not compete with a mighty sub¬ 
content like India with vast resources on a fair and equitable 
basis. India was bound to be the predominant partner in the 
Imperial firm and England could never contemplate a self-govern¬ 
ing India forming a vital and organic part of the Empire. 
According to him, Dominion Status was a far more impracticable 
thing to attain “than even our ideal Swaraj.’’ This Swaraj was, 
however, not to be accepted as a gift from the British Government. 
It was to be won “If the Government were to come and tell me 
today take Swaraj,” said he, “I would say, thank you for the gift, 
but I will not have that which I cannot acquire by my own 
hands.’^lO Valentine Chirol writes that Englishmen “will be 
grateful to him,’* for having developed his ideas on Swaraj with 
“merciless logic*’’^! If would be appropriate to speak of the 
extremist nationalist school as the school of self-reliance in 
Indian politics. 

Political Technique • 

Effective agitation and constructive work were the means 
through which the extremists sought to achieve their political 
aims. They did not believe in the cult of the bomb or the revolver 
and thought in terms of effective political agitation to put effective 
pressure on the authorities. B* C. Pal pointed out that : 

*'Our programme is that we shall so work in the country^ so 
combine the resources of the people, so organise the forces 
of the nation, so develop instincts of freedom in the 
community, that by this means we shall, shall in the 
imperative, compel the submission to our will of any 
power that may set itself against 

They believed in preparing the nation for freedom by active non¬ 
violent agitation and passive resistance to authority. The objects 
the Passive Resistance Movement were : 

/. “To destroy the hypnotism that had caused the people 
and the country to have faith not only in the omnipotence 
of their rulers but also in their altruism,'* 


10. See Chirol : Indian Unrest pp. 

11. Ibid p, 14, 

12. Ibid p. U. 
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2. the eecond place, the object was to create a possionaU 
love of liberty, accompanied by a spirit of sacrifice and 
readiness to suffer for the cause of the country, 

Passive resistance to authority was considered by all extremists 
as an effective weapon of agitation. It implied a programme of 
boycott of government officials, honours and services and it was 
justified as perfectly legitimate. About passive resistance, 
B. C. Pal said : 

'*The administration may be made impossible in a variety of 
ways. It is not actually that every Deputy Magistrate 
should say : I won*t serve it. It is not that when one 
man resigns nobody will be found to take his place* But 
if you create this spirit in the country the government 
service will gradually imbibe this spirit, and a whole 

office may go on strike . We can reduce every 

Indian in government service to the position of a man 
who has fallen from the dignity of Indian citizenship.'^'* 

But passive resistance was merely negative work and was 
not sufficient. Positive and constructive work was equally 
necessary. Their programme consequently included encourage¬ 
ment to Swadeshi through revival of Indian industries and boycott 
of foreign stuff, establishment of national system of education, 
and a national machinery of administration running quite indepen¬ 
dent of the existing government. In this sense, the extremists 
were advocates of constructive nationalism. We are tempted to 
quote again B. C. Pal, whose writings gave a coherent shape to 
the extremist ideology. 

'^Boycott both economic and political, boycott of foreign 
and especially British goods^ and of all honorary asso- 
with the administration, national education 
implying a withdrawal of the youths of the nation 
from the officialised universities and government con- 
trolled schools and colleges^ and training them up in 
institutions conducted on national lines subject to 
national control and calculated to help the realization 
of the national destiny, national Civic Volunteering, 
aiming at imparting a healthy civic training to the 

13. 


B. C. Pal quoted by Lajpat Kai : Young India pp. 162-163. 
nhirol : Indian Unrest pp. 11-12. 
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t»eople by the voluntary assumption of as muoh of the 
civic duties, at present discharged by official or semi^ 
official agencies, as could be done without a violation 
of the existing laws of the country — duties^ for instance^ 
in regard to rural sanitation, economic and medical 
relief, popular education, preventive police duties, regu^ 
lation of fair and pilgrim gathering—settlement of 
civil and non-cognizable^ criminal disputes by means 
of arbitration committees : These were the proclaimed 
methods of the Nationalist SchooV\^^ 

The evolution of the extremist political thought shows that by 
tlie end of the 19th century, India had acquired a definite standard 
of political individuality and resented despotism. It began to 
understand swaraj as its national right, no matter whether she 
was competent for it or not. It also appears that the extreme 
sections of Indian nationalism had not altogether discounted the 
possibility of using force for the ultimate seizure of power. Lajpat 
Rai writes i 

**They do not want the British to go until the people of 
India are sufficiently strong to turn them out by force^ 
and are able to protect themselves and to maintain 
their independence and their liberties against the out¬ 
side worldf'^^ 

The Revolutionary Schools ; — 

It is not possible to dismiss the revolutionary movement as 
“the mad efforts of lads, dreaming of winning liberty lor their 
country and succeeding only in committing a few useless 
crimes.*’^'^ Anarchic methods are certainly not helpful for 
smooth political progress and are symptoms of extreme distress 
and desperation. The cult of violent retaliation, it is also true, 
does not help the weaker combatant in the long run. But a 
nation which lies prostrate at the feet of the oppressors, suffers 
cruelty and wrongs is a nation of either opium-eaters or of lifeless 
skeletons. Nature does not let it survive for long. From time 
to time India made emphatic protests in the form of revolutionary 

15. Lajpat Rai : Young India p. 163, 

16. Ibid pp. 212-213. 

17. Annie Besant : How India Wrought for Freedom p. 458. 
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outbursts which undoubtedly unnerved the Britisher. Lajpat 
Rai deals at length with the different schools of the physical force 
party during 1908-1914, in his book *‘Young India/’ published in 
A4uerica in 1917. They may be classified as Terrorists and Revo¬ 
lutionaries. We shall briefly analyse their doctrines. 

Terrorists : — 

The terrorists considerd the British Government as a vicious 
institution founded on force and fraud. They felt no qualms of 
conscience in working for its destruction by violent means. They 
virtually declared a war against the government and appealed 
to all lovers of freedom : 

“Do not be led away by false hopes and temporary cofmi/ta- 
tions. Let not any conciliatory measure of the Govern¬ 
ment pacify you and scare you away from your path. 
Sacrifice white blood unadulterated and pure to your 
gods on the altar of freedom ; the bones of the martyrs are 
crying for vengeance^ and you will be a traitor to your 
community if you do not adequately respond to the call,'*^^ 
The book—“Mukti Kon Pathe“ (What is the path of salvation ?), 
spoken of as the gospel of Bengali terrorists, advocated shooting 
of Europeans and securing help of the Indian soldiers in this 
work. The subversion of British rule by violent means was 
enjoined as a sacred duty.l^ Most of the terrorists in Bengal were 
either the followers of the Mother cult or Vedant. The former 
extolled the Sakti spirits as symbolizing the Motherland in different 
stages and conditions: 

**Jagatdhatri— riding a lion which has the prostrate body of 
an elephant under its paw, represented the motherland 
in the early jungle clearing stage^ This is, says Bankim 
Chandra^ the mother as she was, Kali^ the grim goddess 
dancing on the prostrate form of Shiva, the God--this, 

says Bdftkim Chandra, is the mother as she is . 

Durga, the ten-headed goddess, armed with swords and 

spears in some hands, . riding a lion, fighting with 

demons,,. . this, says Bankim Chandra, is the mother 

as she will 6e.*'20 

18. Montagu ; On Indian Aiifairs p. 35. 

19. Indian Sedition Committee Report pp. 18-19. 

50. Laioat Rai : Young India pp. 19M02. 
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Durga beckoned her devotees to strike down the wiiite demons 
who were tormenting the children of the soil and playing havoc 
on their ancient culture and religion. The Vedantists derived 
their inspiration from the utterances and writings of Swami 
Vivekanand and the message of Lord Krishna preached in the 
Bhagavat-Gita, They worked for the salvation of their country 
/ ^\'ith the bomb in one hand and the Bhagavat in the other. About 
the Mother-Worshippers and the Vedantists, Lajpat Rai writes, 
that they were religious men, with a remarkable sense of duty 
and honour and were true to their vows : 

**They are neither nihilists nor anarchists. They are Patriots 
who have raised their patriotism to the pitch of a religion* 
Their religion remarkably fits in with their patriotism 
and makes the latter indescribably intense and alive. 
Their whole life is permeated with fL’^2l 
An “exceedingly small’* number of terrorists was that of nihilists, 
whom he calls an ‘‘immoral people.” They had no moral or 
religious scruples and raised dacoity itself to the level of patrio- 
^ The terrorists organised a campaign of the loot and 

destruction of government property. Any one who actively helped 
the government or sympathised with it was also considered by them 
as their enemy They believed that their’s was a holymission, 
and that their nationalism entitled tliem to levy taxes and collect 
money by force. Hence their programme of political dacoities 
and assassinations, which ultimately brought them in conflict not 
only with the government but also with society. The excessive 
religious fervour of the terrorists also alarmed the Muslims and 
was resented by them. They formed a majority in Eastern 
Bengal and the Hindu-Muslim relations became exceedingly 
^Strained in that province.^^ 

Revolutionaries 

They did not believe in individual murders or dacoities. 
Lajpat Rai writes about them : 

* They are for organised rebellion^ for tampering with the 
army^ for raising the standard of revolt, and for carry¬ 
ing on a guerilla war. For the purposes of this rebellion 

21. Ibid p. 194. 

22. Ibid p. 189. 

23. Indian Sedition Committee Report p. 17. 





or war they may do and will do anything that is neoess- 
ary to be done : but otherwise they would neither mur- 
der nor loof*M 

, Har Dayal and most of the workers of the Ghadar party belonged 
to this school. According to them, life in political bondage is a 
negation of life. Life implies capacity to grow and develop and 
a slave or a bonds-man is not free to grow. He is at the mercy 
of the master, who is also his conscience-keeper, Man must, 
therefore, strive to free himself from bondage in the interests 
of his physical, moral, and spiritual growth. Life with respect 
and honour, with profit and advantage is possible only under 
freedom. They worked at subverting the government by organis¬ 
ing internal revolts and causing disaffection in the army. For 
their arms and ammunition they relied on the cooperation of 
outside powers. 

The political movement in India reveals the usual clevage 
and differences in methods which are found in political struggles 
in every country. The physical force party was, however, not 
likely to prosper and succeed here. The government machinery 
was very strong and efficient and its system of espionage 
thorough. It was not difficult for it to hunt and exterminate the 
revolutionary pockets. The revolutionary doctrines did not also 
appeal to the people, who are liable to be lost in the maze of 
humanism and metaphysical abstractions. Nor was an attempt 
made to spread revolutionary teachings among the masses in the 
rural areas. Mr. Montagu considered the revolutionary agitation 
as mostly the work of discontented school masters and students.^® 
The members of the Sedition Committee also write ; 

Abundant evidence has compelled, us to the conclusion that 
the secondary English schools^ and in a less degree the 
colleges, oj Bengal have been regarded by the revolu^ 
tionaries as their most fruitful recruiting centres ....... 

Probably the worst feature of the situation is the low 
wages and the complete absence of prospects which are 

the fate of teachers in secondary schools . It is 

customary to trace the genesis of muck sedition and 
crime to the bachstreets and lanes of Calcutta and 

24, Lajpat Rai : Young India p. 195. 
inHJan Affairs, p 33, 
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Dacca, where the Organisers of anarchic conspiracies 
seek their agents from among university students. This 
view is correct as far as it goes, but it is in the high 
schools, with their under-paid and discontented teachers, 
their crowded, dark and ill-ventillated class-rooms^ and 
their soul-destroying process of unceasing cram, that the 
seeds of discontent and fanaticism are 
Anarchism had no affinity with the main current of nation¬ 
alist agitation. The latter was slowly developing and gathering 
momentum in the direction of passive resistance. Before the 
emergence of Mahatma Gandhi on the scene, the nationalist 
movement was exclusively a middle-class agitation with no 
sound popular support 
Personalities : 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920) 

He was a Chitpavan Brahman of Maharashtra and his father 
was a School Inspector in Poona. At the early age of twenty, he 
graduated with honours from the University of Bombay and began 
taking active part in the Deccan Education Society, Till 1890, 
he taught Jurisprudence in the Ft rgusson College of Poona. This 
year saw him on a parting of ways with his enlightened colleag¬ 
ues like Ranade, Gopal Ganesh Agarkar, Gokhale, Bhandarkar. 
He fell in with the orthodox circles and opposed the Age of 
Consent Bill for the removal of child-marriage. Through his 
writings in the ‘Kesari’, he denounced the reformers and acquired 
great popularity with the conservative elements of the population. 
With the help of the N^tu Brothers, he carried on vigorous propa¬ 
ganda that the Hindus were not to be a passive spectator of the 
degradation of their ancient institutions. In the later period, 
he took active part in the anti-cow-killing movement and organised 
annual festivals in honour of Ganesh, the elephant-headed god of 
wisdom. The Ganpati societies became very popular and trained 
the Hindu youth in gymnastic exercises. He gave great impetus 
to the movement of Hindu revivalism by initiating festivals in 
honour of Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha Swaraj. His influ¬ 
ence rapidly expanded beyond the Deccan and at the Congress 
Sessions of i905“’1907, he was the hero of the extremist elements. 
On June 24,1908, the government tried him in connection with 
ZO. Indian Sedition Committee R 
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some of his articles on the Muzaffarpur bomb outrage on Miss 
and Mrs Kennedy. He was deported to Mandalay for six years. 
Here in the solitude of the Burmese prison, he completed his 
studies on the Vedas and the antiquity of the Aryans,^? He was 
released in 1914 and the nation accorded him an enthusiastic 
welcome* In the later period, he bestrode the Congress like a 
Colossus and had*he lived after 1920, he would certainly have 
been a formidable competitor with Mahatma Gandhi. He certain¬ 
ly had little sympathy with Gandhiji’s reverence for moral order 
in a struggle against Imperialism. Montagu described him as 
"the politician who probably has the greatest influence of any 

person in India, and who is very extreme.He was really 

the author of the Congress-League Scheme.he is a scientific 

man of great erudition and training”.28 

Tilak’s estimate as a politician is a matter of controversy. 
The European writers pronounce severe judgement on him. 
They condemn his pro-Hindu bias and his campaign for the glori¬ 
fication of Hinduism. He was certainly not an idealist and 
a dreamer in politics. He awakened the Marathi spirit by 
organising Shivaji and Ganpati festivals. They foiraed a part of 
his political propaganda. His pro-Hindu ideas also underwent a 
substantial modification inside the Burmese walls. In his later 
career there is little to suggest communalism. His opposition to 
social reforms in his early career, too, appears to be born of politi¬ 
cal convictions. Kohn writes that he adopted Vivekanand’s thesis : 

"/ do not believe in reforms^ I believe in growth . Indiana 

first duty is to secure her freedom as a condition prece¬ 
dent to her social well-being,' 

Even his critics admit that his “calculating resourcefulness aijd 
his indomitable energy", his masterfulness and his learning 
impressed all who came near him. He had tremendous capacity 
for organisational work and his house became "a place of pilgri¬ 
mage for the disaffected from all parts of India.” He taught India 

27. Subbasb Bose writes that when he was in the same prison after 
1925. be heard amusing anecdotes about Tilak from the prison- 
staff and that equally interesting were “the lemon-tiees which he 
had planted with bis own hands’', Indian Struggle p, 185. 

28. An Indian Diary p. 61. 

29. History of Nationalism in the East, p, 373. 
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self-reliance and made it understand that the Britisher could be 
driven away by “a ceaseless and menacing agitation-’’^^ He popula¬ 
rised Swaraj and the cult of passive resistance. They were 
really the invention of his brain. Annie Besant describes him 
as “a statesman and a combatant against autocracy of the most 

military type. He inherited the fiery traditions of his race, 

tlie Marathas, strong-brained, strong-armed, that warred against 
the great Mughal Empire, and, had India been awake, he might 
have played the part of a Cromwell.’*.^! 

Lala Lajpat Rai 

Lajpat Rai was one of the most influential public men of 
his day. He founded the Anglo;Vedic College at Lahore and 
served there for a few years as a lecturer in History. He was 
a keen advocate of social and religious reforms and took promi* 
nent part in the Arya Samaj movement. He was a leading 
member of the Lahore bar, and an effective journalist. He 
founded the 'Funjabee*, a leading English paper of the province 
and edited others. J. T. Sunderland, the American well-wisher 
of India, describes him as “an ardent patriot,“ “proud of his 
country, her civilization, her literature and her great place in 
World’s history.’'S2 He believed that India was destined to 
play leading role in World’s affairs in the future, India’s 
subjection deeply moved him and like Tilak he suffered inten¬ 
sely for his patriotism. In 1907, he was deported to Burma for 
six months on mere suspicion without trial. His only crime 
was that he was a nationalist, and worked for his country 
in open and fair ways. After his release, he filed suits 
against two papers, one of them was published in London, 
K ^or publishing charges of sedition against him and he won both 
of them. After the Surat split, he worked with the moderates 
but the government would not leave him free. Throughout the 
War he was practically an exile and lived in America. He 
was allowed to return after the War, and he joined Mahatma 
Gandhi in the non-cooperation movement. The Congress policy 
of the appeasement of the Muslims, however, did not appeal to 
him and he drifted to the camp of the Hindu-minded nationalists. 

30. Chirol : Indian Unrest p. 50, pp. 54-55 
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He died a martyrs death as the result of blows on his chest, 
while he was leading the boycott procession at Lahore against 
the Simon Commission. With his death passed away a stalwart 
fighter of India’s freedom. We are informed that he was a 
very effective orator, and Chintamani places him along with 
Lloyd George. His speeches in Urdu had the capacity *‘for rousing 
the indignation of the masses” and producing ‘’thrilling effect” 
upon their minds*33 

Har Dayal: - 

He was born in a Kayastha family at Delhi in 1884. He 
had his early education in Missionary Schools under Christian 
influences. In 1903, he took his Master’s degree in English from 
the Government College. Lahore. He stood first at the examina¬ 
tion and secured almost full marks in most of the papers. He 
was awarded a Governroent Scholarship to proceed abroad for 
further education. At St. John’s College, Oxford, he made his 
mark as an outstanding scholar. But here he developed strong 
anti-Western prejudices, resigned the scholarship and returned 
to India. There was a complete revolution in his mode of life 
and thought. Lajpat Rai writes 

"He came to believe that the English were undermining Hindu 
character ; that their educational policy and methods 
had been designed to destroy Hinduism and to perpetuate 
the political bondage of the Hindus^ by destroying their 
social consciousness and national individuality 
He gave up the Western dress and dietary and adopted an 
ascetic mode of life. He preached revolutionary doctrines and 
his writings began to receive publicity. The government would 
not, however, allow him to work freely and in 1908, he decided 
to leave the land of his birth never to return. He travelled 
widely in Europe and his excellent knowledge of French and 
German made him intimate with the revolutionaries on the 
Continent. He finally settled in America and edited the paper 
/Ghadr.’ The Indian community settled in Canada and the two 
Americas was attracted towards bis revolutionary teachings. The 
Ghadra party organised by him soon became quite popular and 
drew many revolutionary workers from India* He created an 

33* Indian Politics Since the Mutiny p. 83. 
v.viinar India. D. 196. 
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endowment fund in the California University to grant five scholar¬ 
ships to Indian students* In 1912, he accepted Professorship in 
the department of Philosophy in Stanford University. He was, 
however, discharged in the beginning of 1914 as he advocated 
Indo-German collaboration against England. On 16th March 1914, 
he was put under arrest by the U. S. A. government as an undesir¬ 
able alien and anarchist* He was released on a security of 5000 
dollars advanced by a Sikh, Gurumukh Singh, who risked his 
money for his safety. During his release on bail, Har Dayal 
managed to abscond to Switzerland. He persuaded the German 
authorities that cooperation with Indian revolutionaries would be 
very fruitful in shortening the War. He sent his comrades, and 
among them was Mahendra Pratap, to Afghanistan to work up 
trouble against the British. His party made many abortive 
attempts at inciting armed insurrections in India with German 
aid. After the defeat of Germany, he settled in Stockholm, where 
he was appointed a Professor of Indian languages in the Univer¬ 
sity. He was then taken to London by Younghusband and he 
wrote many books. He died in Central America where he had 
gone on a lecture-tour. His whole life was one of restlessness 
and adventure, burning with a passion for his country. He was a 
radical Socialist and an advocate of organised rebellion* He 
believed that “as soon as England leaves India, some one will 
rise Sphinx-like, who will establish some form of national govern¬ 
ment. Tiie time will produce the man.“35 

Arabindo Ghosh 

He is the son of Dr. K. D. Ghosh, who retired as a 
government officer in the medical service. He had his education 
at St. Paul's School in London and then at the Cambridge 
University. In 1890, he competed successfully at the I. C. S. 
examination in England but was rejected for his failure at the 
riding test. “Never did a failure prove more a blessing 
than in his case", says Lajpat Rai 3® He returned to India and 
was appointed as the Vice-Principal of the Maharaja’s College, 
Baroda, at a salary of 500 pounds sterling. He resigned in 1906, 
came to Calcutta and joined the staS of the 'Bande-mataram*, 

35. Ibid p. 203. 

36. Ibid, p, 173. 
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started in August 1906, He also agreed to be the Principal of the 
National College on just ten pounds a month. But he came 
in conflict with the management, who dreaded the wrath of the 
bureaucracy and asked him to avoid politics. At that time, 
Arabindo thought that “Education could no more be divorced 
from politics than it could be divorced from religion and 
morals.“37 He left his connection with the institution and plunged 
deep into politics. He shot like a meteor in the public life 
of the province, and could very well say that he came, saw, and 
conquered Bengal. Plain living and high thinking was his ideal 
and he fell under the spell of Vedanta, in which he discovered 
a new path of India’s salvation. An eminent intellectual and 
spiritualist, he was the soul of revolutionary agitation in Bengal. 
In 1908, he was charged along with his brother Barindra with 
conspiracy for waging war against the King. This was after 
the police discovered at Manick-tolla in Calcutta a bomb factory. 
It was in connection with his trial that C. R. Das rose into promi¬ 
nence at the bar. He ably argued that his client was an 
extremely religious man and that there was no taint of sedition 
in his writings and speeches. He could convince the judges 
that they were merely an exposition of the principles of Vedanta. 
He was acquitted but a new warrant was issued for his arrest 
in 1910. He evaded it by seeking shelter in the French 
Settlement at Pondicherry where he lives to this day like a 
Vedic seer His poems and writings on Hindu philosophy and 
religion are a priceless heritage of modern India. 

Bepin Chanl ra Pal (1858-1932) 

B. C. Pal was born on November 7, 1858 in the district of 
Sylhet in a very orthodox family. His father was working in 
the subordinate judicial service of the province. He had his 
higher education at Calcutta and while he was a student, he 
was very much impressed by Surendranath’s stirring lectures 
to the Bengali youth on Maizzini and the Italian movement. 
He began cultivating politics in his college days and his 
rationalist frame of mind ultimately led him to sever his connec¬ 
tion with his family. He accepted the Brahma-Samaj faith and 
incurred the resentment of his father. It was many years after 
that the father and the son could be reconciled* He left the 
37, Ibid. p. 174. 
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University in 1879 and served as a teacher in different provinces. 
He finally settled down in his province and made his mark in 
journalism. By 1905, he established his position as a radical 
political thinker. He was the leader of the Bengali radical wing 
in the Congress and fought for Tilak’s candidature for President¬ 
ship at the Calcutta and Surat Congresses of 1906-07. He is 
^ the founder of the modern school of passive resistance. He 
travelled widely in Europe and America and his intellectual 
keenness and brilliant writings won him wide recognition. He 
was “almost as much at home in London as in Calcutta.^’^e His 
political views softened down with age and after the Reforms 
of 1919, he identified himself with the right wing of the Liberal 
Party. He could not fall in line with the Mahatma, whom he 
considered as a strategist of Indian Capitalism. He was an 
eminent orator of his times. Of Bepin Chandra’s oratory, Pandit 
Nehru records his first impression while he was a student at 
Cambridge. Those were the days of the Tilakites and the fire¬ 
brands of Bengal: 

‘We met Bepin Pal in one of our sitting-rooms. There 
were only a dozen of us present but he thundered at us 
as if he was addressing a mass meeting of ten thousand^ 
The volume of noise was so terrific that / could hardly 
follow what he was saying,*^^^ 

The British Government and most of the moderates of that period 
also thought that Bepin Chandra’s politics was more noisy than 
substantial. But noisy men are more successful in politics than 
quiet unostentatious workers. 


38. Chirol : Indian Unrest p. 9. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

INDIA AND WORLD WAR I (1914 18) 


The movement for Constitutional Reforms—Ffome Rule agitation— The 
Congress—League Concordat 1916—The revolutionary activity—the August 
Announcement and after— Secession of liberals. 


The mad race for armaments and colonial possessions among 
European powers ultimately plunged them in a war which was 
the first of its kind as it was global in its character and conse¬ 
quences. As an appendage of the British Empire, India was 
directly involved in it. The war began with Austria’s attack upon 
Serbia after the murder of an Austrian Arch-duke in June 1914 
by an Austrian subject of the Serb race. Germamy backed Austria 
and soon after all the European powers were dragged into the 
conflict. In the following month, the lamps were fast going out 
all over Europe, to use the words of Lord Grey, and it appeared 
that they would not be lit again within the life-time of a genera¬ 
tion. France, Russia and England immediately took up the 
challenge of German militarism and America followed later. 
The war lasted for four dreadful years of slaughter on large 
scale leaving the fields of Europe bleaching with the bones of 
the dead. 

Throughout the war India was governed by Defence 
Ordinances and the common man had little sympathy for the British. 
It is, however, significant that there was nothing like vigorous 
anti-British agitation. On the other hand, the British Goverment 
received remarkable co-operation from the Indian leaders in the 
prosecution of the war. When the war broke out, Britain cried for 
lndia*s help. Asquith, the British Prime Minister, made a pronoun¬ 
cement that in future Indian questions were to be viewed from a 
’’difierent angle of vision”. He held out the promise of self-govern¬ 
ment as a reward of India’s loyalty. Soon after, Lloyd George 
declared that the principle of self-determination was to be applied 
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•‘in tropical countries also”. Then America joined the Allies in June 
1917 and President Wilson proclaimed that the war was to make 
“the world fit for free men to live in”. The success of Germany 
was painted as the success of brute force over democracy and 
Indian politicians were swayed by the promises of the Allies. 
They appealed to the people for co-operation with British autho- 
rities. About his loyalist campaign, Surendranath Banerjea writes : 

key-note of my address was that self-government^ which 
was the goal of our political aspirations, connoted self- 
defence, and that, if we sought the privileges of Imperial 
citizenship, we must bear its burdens and responsibilities, 
and the foremost among them was to fight for the defence 
of the Empire, The appeal went home, and in notone 
of the numerous meetings that were held was there a 
single dissentient voice heard."^ 

Mahatma Gandhi of South Africa repute was at London at the 
time of the outbreak of the war, and after reaching India, he 
actively pleaded for India’s support to the Allies. He writes : 

^'IVas it not the duty of the slave, seeking to he free, to make 
the master's need his opportunity ? This argument 

failed to appeal to me . . If we would improve our 

status through the help and cooperation of the British 
it was our duty to win their help by standing by them 
in their hour of need 

Lord Hardinge, who continued to work as the Viceroy during 
the first three years of the war, lost no time in equipping a magni¬ 
ficent expeditionary force of 290,000 troops to France and 
Egypt* This force was three times the size of the American army 
^„Jiefore the war. Out of this, only 80,000 were Biitish. In 1917, 
India supplied about 285,000 soldiers for the Allied campaigns and 
in 1918 about half a million men. India’s contribution to the war 
effort in money was equally substantial. In his evidence before the 
Mesopotamia Commission in July 1917, Lord Hardinge summed 
up India’s contribution to the war as follows: 

“T/ie Imperial Government allowed India to be bled absolutely 
white during the first weeks of warf'^ 

1, A Nation in Making pp, 300-301. 

2, The Story of my Experiments with Truth pp, 424*25. 

; India's Silent Revolution, pp. 11-12. 
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India came to the rescue of the Allies at a critical moment of 
the war. These were her sons, who checked the advance of the 
Germans and humbled the pride of Kaiser, who boasted that he 
would '‘dine in Paris in a fortnight*’* The members of the 
British Parliament sprang to their feet when they learnt about 
Indian army’s successful resistance to the German forces. General 
Sir James Willocks writes in his book—“With the Indians in 
France,” as follows: 

“T/te day is past when that great portion of our Empire 
could be kept in comparative darkness^ the light is 
dawning, and the Great war has opened to her an oppor¬ 
tunity which she never had before* Her sons have 
shared the glory of the Empire^^^ 

The war raised India’s expectations and quickened her 
political consciousness. There was a new sense of pride in her 
realisation that her influence counted in deciding the fate of 
European powers. It gave impetus to the movement for consti¬ 
tutional reforms and India framed her demand for freedom in 
definite terms. The war also bridged the gulf between the 
moderates and the extremists, the Hindus and the Muslims, and 
brightened up political life. The war also provided an opportu¬ 
nity to the militant section of Indian nationalism, which had 
gone underground or abroad, to make attempts at the violent 
overthrow of British rule. We shall examine these developments 
at length. 

Home Rule Agitation 

The war stimulated constitutional agitation for reforms and 
infused new life in the Congress movement. At the 29th Con¬ 
gress Session of Madras in 1914, Bhupendranath Basu in his 
Presidential address expressed satisfaction that Britain and 
India were fighting together in the cause of honour, liberty, and 
justice. He then made a passionate plea for radical reform of 
the Indian administration. It was, said he, vested in a foreign 
bureaucracy and all the great departments were under English 
control. The superior services were almost entirely in the hands 
of foreigners. In the Indian Civil Service, out of a cadre of 
1400 men, there were only 70 Indians. There were only one 

1. Annie Besant : India ; Bond a Free, pp, 166-167. 
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Indian in the Viceroy’s Executive Council and two at the India 
Office* India was a nation of assistants and was not content 
with its lot. She aspired to be a free partner in the Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. “If the English rule in India meant the 
canonisation of a bureaucracy* if it meant perpetual domina¬ 
tion and perpetual tutelage, an increasing dead weight on the 
I soul of India*’, said he, “it would be a curse to civilization 
and a blot on humanity’’.^ It was at this session, that Mrs. Annie 
Besant showed her interest in Indian politics. She was a pro¬ 
minent worker of the Theosophical Society and Hindu Educa¬ 
tional Movement. Through the grab of her tongue, her organi¬ 
sing ability and her charming personality, she soon made her 
mark in the Congress, She spoke that India was not content 
“to be any longer a child in the nursery of the Empire” and 
wanted her freedom. She ridiculed all talk of a reward due to 
her loyalty and proclaimed : 

**India does not chaffer with the blood of her sons and the 
proud tears of her daughters in exchange for so much 
liberty^ so much right, India claims the right, as a 
Nation^ to justice among the peoples of the Empire, 
India asked for this before the War, India asks for it 
during the War. India will ask for it after the War, 
but not as a reward but as a right does she ask for it. 
On that there must be no mistake'*,^ 

Annie Besant put herself at the head of constitutional agitation 
and worked hard to effect a unity between the two wings of the 
Congress, which had parted company at Surat, In 1914, Tilak 
also passed the period of internment at Mandalay and came 
back to the country on the crest of popular enthusiasm. With his 
'release political life acquired fresh vitality. Annie Besant’s 
cry for Home Rule as India’s right appealed to the Extremists 
and her insistence on constitutional means of agitation attracted 
the moderates. She came to the forefront of the Congress poli¬ 
tics. The death of Gokhale in Feb. 1915 and of Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta nine months later weakened the moderate wing and 
provided field for new spirits and new enterprises. At Madras 
Session of 1914, she carried out an amendment to the Congress 

5, Annie Besant: How India wrought for freedom pp. 573-575. 
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constitution, by which associations which on Dec., 31, 1915 were 
in existence for two years, and which had attainment of Domi¬ 
nion Status through constitutional means as their object, could 
send delegates to the Congress Session of 1916. This facilitated 
the entry of the extremists and united the two wings at the 
Lucknow Session. 

Aims and Outlook of Annie Besant 

The moderates had forfeited the confidence of the country 
and if the extremists who were outside the Congress joined 
hands with the terrorists, there could be a hell for the Britisher 
in India. Annie Besant’s concern for England's interests made 
her put on the garb of a radical Indian patriot and keep the 
country on the safe track of constitutional agitation, ‘‘Her plan 
was to disentangle the nationalist extremists from their com¬ 
promising alliance with the Revolutionaries,’* truly states Dr. 
Zacharias, and “to reconcile them to a position within the British 
Empire, and to bring them with the Moderates into line in a 
reunited Congress.She herself declared : 

thing that lies very near to our hearts is to draw Great 
Britain and India nearer to each other by making known 
in Great Britain something of Indian movements^ and 
oj the men who will influence from here the destinies of 
the Empirey^ ^ 

In her visits to England during IQOS-IPM, she was impressed 
with Redmond’s Home Rule League and she tried to form an 
Indian Home Rule party in the Parliament. She did not succeed 
but she conducted propaganda in England in favour of self- 
government to India. She set up a Home Rule League and 
convened a crowded meeting in Queen’s Hall, London, in the 
spring of 1914, with Earl Brassey in the chair. She considered 
it absurd that India’s loyalty to the Empire should be “uncondi¬ 
tional” and declared that the price of her loyalty was her Ireedom, 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Lajpat Rai supported her. On her return 
to India, she started a similar movement. She founded at 
Madras a weekly paper, the 'Commonwear, and six months later 
a daily “New India”. Its first issue was. published on July 14 
(1914), the day of the fall of the Bastille. These papers formed 

7. Renascent India p. 165. 
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the battery of the Home Rule Movement, She explained her 
mission as the awakener of India. **I am an Indian tomtom*’, said 
she, ‘*waking up all the sleepers so that they may wake and work for 
their Motherland.’*^ In her opinion, there was no country in the 
world like India, with such a past, no country that could look 
forward to such a future. The theme of her utterances was that 
'’^>nly free India could defend the interests of the Empire. Indians 
could have no love of the Empire so long as they were not treated 
as free partners in it. Their love of liberty and hope of winning 
it alone could inspire them to fight zealously for England, India 
wanted self-rule, as a free and contented India was the strongest 
bulwark of the Empire. A nation in bondage is a nation of 
cattle and not of human beings. The fate of the British Empire, 
she said, “hinges on the fate of India and therefore it is but 
wisdom and prudence to keep India contented by granting Home 
Rule to her”. India was “a tremendous reservoir of man-power, 
far greater than America,” and a Home-Ruled India was an asset 
to the Empire in its struggle against German militarism.In 
the first issue of the ‘Commonweal’, she stated her political aims 
as follows : 

“/u Political Rejorm we aim at the building up of complete 
Self-Government from Village Councils, through District 
and Municipal Boards and Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies, to a National Parliament^ equal in its 
powers to the legislative bodies of the Self-Governing 
Colonies, by whatever names they may be called; also 
at the direct representation of Imperial Parliament^ 
when that body shall contain representatives of the 
Self-Governing States of the Bmpire?'^^ 

Progress of Agitation 

At the Bombay session of 1915, Annie Besant pressed the 
Congress to consider the formation of a Home Rule League to 
carry on propaganda for self-government. But the general 
feeling among the Moderates was, writes Surendranath, that 
“such an organisation would serve to ovetlap and perhaps 

9. Levett, V. : A History of the Indian Nationalist Movement p, 10^7. 
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weaken the Congress. The Home Rule League was not then 
formed.*’i2 At the Lucknow Congress of 1916, She was the 
most influential leader and was joined by the contingent of 
nationalists under Tilak, who was received with tremendous 
applause* After the Lucknow Session both worked together and 
conducted propaganda for Home Rule. They were convinced 
of the need of a separate organisation as the moderates would 
not countenance a move of popular education. 

At the beginning of the year 1917, Mrs Besant started in 
Madras a Home Rule League with Dr. Subramaniya, a retired 
judge of the High Court, as its President. In a few weeks, all 
the Theosophical organisations controlled by Mrs. Besant helped 
to establish its branches all over the country. In the Bombay 
Presidency, Tilak started similar organisation. He went round 
asking the British how long were they to teach India still 
and was it not the time for them to leave. He repudiated 
the British charge that Indians were not fit to carry on adminis¬ 
tration, and said that before the advent of the English Government, 
Indians did not kill one another and there was no disorder 
everywhere. With their progress in science and knowledge 
they were now fully competent to manage their affairs and 
wanted Swaraj. The movement spread rapidly among the 
intelligentsia. But what really made it popular was the intern¬ 
ment of Mrs. Besant. Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, yielded 
to the pressure of the Madras Govt., and interned her with two 
of her associates, G S. Arundale and B. P. Wadia. The result 
was that there was vigorous agitation to get her out of prison. 
The atmosphere, writes Pandit Nehru, became electric and 
*'most of us young men felt exhilarated and expected big things 
in the future^.i^ The action of the Government popularised 
the cause of the Home Rule Leagues as it impressed the 
educated classes that the Government was not favourably inclined 
towards any agitation for self-government. It discredited the 
Liberals all the more in public eye and “set in motion the 
impulse that placed Mrs. Besant in the presidential chair of the 
Con^ess.*’!^ All the Provincial Congress Committees unani- 
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mously elected her as the President for the forth-cominp[ session 
of 1917. It was at this time that the question of passive resistance, 
which Gandhiji had tried in South Africa, was also mooted out 
in political circles She was, however, released in time. 

In the later period, the Home Rule agitation could not 
develop to a high pitch and remained purely a constitutional 
.v>ailair without touching the masses. The upper section of the 
educated middle-class was hardly interested in active agitation 
and sincerely believed that something must come out of the 
promises of the British statesmen after the War. The bourgeoisie 
was another enlightened section which could have pushed up 
the agitation. But the war raised its profits high and the govern¬ 
ment, too, tried to conciliate it. In 1916, the British Government 
increased the import duty on cotton to 7\^lo, without increasing 
tlie excise duty on cotton manufactured in India. The war 
hampered British industry and the tariffs of the government 
afforded protection to Indian industries against Japanese and 
^American manufactures. Indian mill-owners were busy turning 
out materials for tiie defence ol the Emjfire and tlie conduct 
of the war in Egypt, Palestine and East Alrica. They were working 
on government contracts for the equipments ol the armed forces. 
There was also an indication that British Imperialism was 
abandoning its attitude of hostility to national industries. In his 
despatch to the Secretary of State dated 26th Nov. 1915, Lord 
Hardinge wrote 

ManufaciurerSy politicians and the literate public have for 
long been pressing their demands for a definite and 
accepted policy of state aid to Indian industries ; 
and the demand is one which evokes the sympathy of all 
classes of Indians whose position or intelligence leads 
them to take any degree of interest in such matters^^b 
By his telegram, dated 1st Feb. 1916, Lord Crewe authorised 
the Government of India ‘‘to instruct Local Governments that 
in cases in which they desire to help particular industries they 
may do so, subject to your approval and to financial exigencies, 
without being unduly restricted by my predecessor’s rulings”l6 
Thus the British Government was now prepared to act on the 
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policy o( stte aid to industries, which was rejected by Lord 
Morley unequivocally in 1910. The war demonstrated in a 
blatant manner India's dependence upon countries outside the 
Empire for the supply of most of the necessaries of life. The 
Government was, therefore, prepared to revise its industrial 
policy. In 1916, it also constituted a commission to consider and 
report upon the possibilty of further industrial development 
the country* When the Home Rule movement was in full swing, 
Mr. E. S. Montagu, a liberal statesman, took charge as Secretary 
of State. The constitutional announcements ot the British 
Government during his period created a favourable impression 
in the country and knocked the bottom out ol the movement. 
We shall examine these separately as they have a vital bearing 
on the evolution of Indian polity and led to a serious cleavage in 
the Congress movement. It must, however, be emphasised here 
that the Home Rule movement enlivened the dull political atmos¬ 
phere and roused the self-respect of the nation* It was an asser¬ 
tion of the equality of human rights and advanced the political 
cause of the country. The idea of Home Rule w^s quite old ‘ 
but the war gave to it the substance of reality and a new signi¬ 
ficance. 

The CongresS'League Concordat, 1916 

Before the War, the pan-Islamic influence caused a swing 
in the Muslim political outlook. The war actually saw England 
fighting against the Sultan of Turkey, the Caliph of Islam. Great 
Britain, however, made a declaration that the Holy places of 
Arabia and sacred shrines of Mesopotamia would be immune 
from the attack of the Allies so long as Indian pilgrims were not 
molested. But the Muslim sentiment was very much disturbed 
when the British Government expressed sympathy with the Arab 
rebels under the Grand Sharif of Mecca, who revolted against 
the Sultan. The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, 
1918, truly observe that 

**The crumbling of Islamic Kingdoms in Morocco and Persia 
had led Indian Muhammedans to cling more closely than 
ever to Turkey as the great surviving Muslim power in 
the world ; and when Turkey was threatened first by 
Italy and then by the Balkan League the excited fancy 
of many Indian Muslims sax/i> in thes^ events a concerted 
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plot oj the Christian Powers to make an end of Islam 
as a temporal power 

Turkey’s war against England was considered in the orthodox 
circles as a ’Jihad’ and Indian Muslims drifted towards natio¬ 
nalism. The nationalist leaders exploited their resentment and 
the combination of religion and politics easily forged a united 
front. The League and tiie Congress composed their differences 
and presented a joint demand for self-government. 

Sir William Wedderburn, the President of the 25th 
Congress at Allahabad, started the move towards communal and 
political unity. PTom the Britisli point of view, it was most 
desirable that the Muslim intelligentsia was brought under the 
influence ol the Congress and kept away Irom the contamination 
of the inspired soldiers of the Khilafat. The League also adopted 
the ideal of self-government for India as its creed and prepared 
the ground for harmonious co-operation with the Congress. H. H. 
the Aga Khan, who was the permanent President of the League 
ever since its foundation, left his connection with it in 1915 and 
even stopped his contribution. There was no doubt now regard¬ 
ing the nationalist outlook of the League. A very important 
step towards national unity was taken by Mr, M. A. Jinnah and 
his friends who invited the Muslim League to hold its annual 
sessions at the same time and places as of the Congress. At their 
Bombay sessions of 1915, there was plenty of fraternisation bet¬ 
ween them and most of the Congress leaders attended the League 
session. They also resolved to co-operate in formulating a 
common scheme of post-War reforms and appointed committees 
for drafting it. In 1916, both the associations held their sessions 
at Lucknow and almost at the same time. They adopted the joint 
‘ scheme of reforms, known as the Congress League Pact and 
pressed it on the government as a united na ional demand. The 
proceedings of the Lucknow Congress of 1916 constitute a land¬ 
mark in the history of the Congress movement. They were a 
vindication of the principles for which Tilak and his comrades 
had been persecuted at the time of the Minto-Morley Reforms. 
The Moderates now accepted them without reservation and 
yielded place to those whom they had dreaded as extremists. 
The Hindu-Muslim reapprochment was also a significant develop- 
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ment of Indian politics. The bureaucracy could not completely 
ignore it and intensify agitation. It recognised the political 
union achieved in Dec., 1916 as ‘*an impressive demonstration 
of willingness” on the part of the Hindu and Muslim leaders to 
sink their differences for a common end. The Congress-League 
scheme was “the latest, most complete, and most! authoritative 
presentation of the claims of the leading Indian political organisa¬ 
tions.*’ It was “worthy of praise as testimony to the growing 
force of a national feeling.“i8 

The scheme was a modification of the memorandum on 
reforms drawn up by 19 elected members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council and submitted to Lord Chelmsford in Oct., 
1916. “What is wanted,*’ said the Memorandum, "is not merely 
good government or efffcient administration, but a govern¬ 
ment acceptable to the people, because responsible to them. 
This is what India understands would constitute a new 
angle of vision* If after the war the position of India remains 
practically what it was before, the beneficient effects of partici' 
pation in common danger overcome by common edort will h ave 
nothing behind, save the painful memory of unrealized expecta¬ 
tions.”!^ The Congress-League Scheme had five parts. Part I 
dealt with the constitution and functions of the Provincial 
Legislative Councils and recommended election of four-fifths of 
members on a broad franchise. The Provincial Council was 

to have full authority to deal with all matters affecting the internal 
administration of the Province. The Governor had the veto 

power but if a resolution was “again passed by the Council 
after interval of not less than one year, it must be given effect to.’* 
Part II dealt with the constitution of the Provincial Executives. 
Part III dealt with the composition and powers of the Imperial 
Legislative Council. It was to possess full financial and fiscal 

powers and powers of control over all-India subjects and 

inter-provincial matters. Part IV dealt with the constitution and 
powers of the Government of India consisting of the Governor- 
General and the Executive Council, half the members of which 
were to be elected by the Legislative CounciPs elected members 

18. Ibid p. 126, 131. 

19. Zacharias, H.C.E. : Renascent India p. 168. 
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Part V dealt with the Secretary of State and his Council.20 

This was India’s demand for Home Rule. It visualised 
a form of government in which the people could control a 
nominated and irremovable executive through their ’^representa¬ 
tives in the legislature. Its important feature was that the 
Muslims agreed to Swaraj and Hindus to communal electorate 
H lor the Muslims. The Muslims were also conceded slightly higher 
representation than their numbers. The following was to be their 
representation in the different Provincial Councils against their 
proportion in the population according to the census of 1911 : 


Rf PRESENTATION POPULATION 


Bunjab 

50«/o 

54'8'’/o 

u.p. 

30"/., 

14% 

Bengal 

40% 

52-7"/o 

Bihar and Orissa 

25°;„ 

10-6% 

Central Provinces 

157o 

4-i7o 

Madras 

157o 

6-6''/o 

Bombay 

33-r/o 

20-47^ 


The pact was essentially a bargain between the leaders of the 
upper classes of the two communities and had no popular basis 
of support. It hardly prescribed any programme of action in 
case it was not accepted by the British Government. By accepting 
communal electorate, the Congress compromised its nationalism 
with communalism and gave sanction to the British policy of 
dividing the two communities. The Congress could insist on 
joint electorate while conceding the principle of separate repre¬ 
sentation. The Lucknow pact afforded no guarantee that 
communal differences in future would not disturb the harmony 
-npi^vthe nationalist melody. On the other hand, it was a clear 
indication of the fact that the two communities were still suspi¬ 
cious of each other and were very far from achieving unity of 
political interest. It is difficult to refute the observation of 
Garrat that 

*^The so-called Lucknow pact, which accepted the principle 
of separate electorates^ Muslim and Non-Muslim^ was 
made without the slightest thought for consequences.., 

20. See Appendix II. Curtis. L ; Letters on Responsible Govt, pp, 103 — 

166 . 

21. An Indian Commentary p. 
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Revolutionary Activity 

After the outbreak of hostilities, Germany and Turkey 
endeavoured to foment disaffection in India. They enlisted 
most of the members of the Ghadr party and others who could 
be available to do their job. Already in 1911, Bernhardi in his 
book, “Germany and the Next War**, had expressed the hope 
that the Bengali Hindus, tinctured with revolutionary mentality, 
may unite with Muslim rebels and shake England’s foundations 
in India. The German Foreign Office entrusted the work of 
anti-British propaganda to a young Tamil, Chempakaraman 
Pillai, President of the International Pro-India Committee in 
Zurich. At Berlin he established an Indian Nationalist Party 
which included among its workers Har Dayal and many Bengali 
revolutionaries. Early in 1914, Khalil Khalid Beg, the Turkish 
Consul-General, also visited Lahore and presented to the 
Badshahi mosque a carpet sent by the Sultan in token of his 
gratitude to the Muslims of India. Soon after, two Turkish 
doctors of the Red Crescent Society visited the Punjab. They 
succeeded in pulling a few hot-headed Punjabi Muslims to the 
revolutionary camp. 

Thus was established a direct link between the revolution¬ 
aries in India and abroad and there appears to be some amount 
of traffic in arms between Germany, India, and Siam. In August, 
1914, the Bengal revolutionary party got hold of a large consign¬ 
ment of pistols and ammunition at Calcutta. They devised 
a plan of armed risings but the police got scent of it. It arrested 
the ring leaders and the plan came to nothing beyond some 
bomb-throwing and firing here and there. The government, 
however, apprehended greater trouble from the Sikhs and the 
Punjabis settled abroad and affected by the propaganda of the 
Ghadr party. The Sikhs were especially annoyed at the immi¬ 
gration rules framed by the Canadian government. Most of 
those, who were settled in Canada, sailed back to India but 
the wide powers assumed by the government successfully dealt 
with the revolutionary ferment caused by their arrival. Those 
who were settled in the P'ar East chartered the Komagatu Maru 
and tried to force a landing in Canada, They were disappointed 
and they decided to return to India* They landed at Budge- 
1014 and were welcomed by the “police and the 
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military. They defied arrest and in the scuffle which ensued 
many of them were killed and most of them put under arrest. 
These incidents created some sensation in India but could not 
disturb the even tenor of constitutional agitation. 

The attempts in India proving futile, the focus of revolu¬ 
tionary activity shifted to the frontier areas and Afghanistan. 
In Aug., 1915, a certain Mauivi Obeidulla, a Sikh-convert, 
trained as a Mauivi in the U. P., crossed the frontier with some 
of his comrades to lead an anti-British and pan-Islamic move¬ 
ment. lie proceeded to Kabul and was greeted by the members 
of the Turko-German mission and Indian revolutionaries. They 
worked out a plan for the overthrow of British rule in India. They 
aimed at an attack upon the North-Western frontier, to be followed 
by a Muslim rising in India. Before the attack was launched 
and the British Government overthrown, they set up a provisional 
government of free India* Mahendra Pratap, who had joined 
Har Dayal, was appointed as its President. Barkatulla, a friend 
of Krishnavarma, was the Prime Minister and Obeidulla found 
his place as one of the ministers. The provisional government 
despatched letters to the Governor of the Russian Turkistan 
and the Czar, pressing them to throw off their alliance 
with Great Britain. The letter to the Czar was inscribed on a 
gold-plate. They could not, however, do much besides propaganda. 
They merely wasted money and words in placating the Czar, 
who was soon to be a prisoner in his own home-land. As for 
the government of Afghanistan, a few of the Indian regiments 
stationed in the frontier were more than a match to its rabble. 
Germany was far away from the Indian theatre and without 
‘Command of the seas, it could not organise resistance against 
the British in India. The revolutionary activity did not atall 
impress the Indian politicians who had grown grey in practical 
wisdom. The intelligent sections of society were also not 
enamoured of Kaiser and his romantic visions ol a World- 
Empire.22 

22, For details of the revolutionary activity consult Ch. VII on German 
plots—Report of the Sedition Comniitte, 19l8. There is some 
information on the subject in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report on 
Constitutional Reforms, 1918, pp. 18*24. 


19 
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The August* Announcement and After 

If the British managed to keep India quiet at a very critical 
stage of the war, it was not because of their security measures 
and defence regulations. The war discredited the old colonial 
system and they realized the need of a vital modification in the 
structure of the government of India. The failure of the Meso¬ 
potamian campaign against Turkey and the fall of Kut on April 
29,1915 was an eye-opener to the British authorities. The 
British War Office had to take up the direction of the campaign 
from the Government of India. The Parliament clamoured for 
an enquiry and the Mesopotamian Commission reported on the 
causes of the failure of the expedition in May 1917. The report 
was a severe verdict on the competence of the Indian Government. 
In the debates in the House of Commons on the report of the 
Commission, Mr. E S. Montagu, who bad worked as the Under¬ 
secretary of State from Feb. 1910 to Feb. 1914, was outspoken in 
his criticism. He said : 

is the Government of India alone which does not seem 
capable of transformation, and I regard that as based 
upon the fact that the machinery is statute, written 
machinery. The Government of India is too wooden, too 
iron, too inelastic, too antediluvian, to be any use for 
the modern purposes we have in view,”5^3 
He pleaded for "bigger opportunities" to Indians for controlling 
their own destinies, *‘not merely by councils which cannot act, 
but by control, by growing control, of the Executive itself.** 
He said : 

^'Unless you are prepared to remodel, in the light of modern 
experience^ the century old and cumbrous machine, then 
/ believe, I vertly believe, that you will lose your right 
to control the destinies of the Indian Bmpire'^^^ 

His speech was not merely a parliamentary juggler^s trick for 
applause. It was born of a sincere conviction that the 
reactionary and centralised machinery of the Indian government 
required an over-hauling. Lloyd George set aside Chamberlain, 
who knew little about India and appointed Montagu as the 
Secretary of State. His appointment was welcomed throuffhout 

23. On Indian Affairs, pp. 406-407, 
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India a* indicating big constitutional changes. Soon after 
followed his announcement of Aug. 20, 1917, which thrilled the 
intelligentsia. He stated the objects of British policy as increas¬ 
ing association of Indians in every branch of administration “and 
the gradual development of Self-Governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsibl government in 
^ India as an integral part of the British Empire’\ He, however, 
made it plain that full self-government was not contemplated 
in the immediate future but that substantial steps in that direction 
would be taken as soon as possible. The progress in this policy 
was to be ‘^achieved by successive stages” and the British govern¬ 
ment “must be judges of the time and measure of each advance“26 
This announcement was soon followed by a dramatic declara¬ 
tion that he would visit India accompanied by a deputation to 
hold consultations with Indian leaders. Surendranath writes 
that it was sufficient to gag the mouths of ‘‘the sceptics” as it 
was a “memorable departure from the old official ways”. “The 
pages of Anglo-Indian history were strewn witli the fragments 
1 ot broken promises’’, he writes, “but perhaps a new chapter was 
now to be opened.”^® When the deputation airived in India 
in Nov. 1917, even Tilak and Dr. Besant rushed to Delhi to 
invite Montagu to the coming Congress session at Calcutta. He 
was impressed by Annie Besant*s “silvery quiet voice,” and his 
vanity was sufficiently touched when “the renowned Tilak” 
garlanded him. He felt like “dashing down to the Congress 
and saving the whole situation’*, but was prevented by “the in¬ 
transigence** of the Government of India,27 He was overwhel¬ 
med by deputations from different parties and associations 
and was very much impressed by M. A» Jinnah, who led the 
Congress-League deputation. He writes about him as “young, 
perfectly mannered, impressive-looking, armed to the teeth with 
dialectics, and insistent upon the whole of his scheme.’’ He further 
observes : 

^'Jinnah is a very clever man, and it is, oj course, an outrage 
that such a man should have no chance of running the 
affairs of his own oountry,*"^^ 

25. Montagu-Chelmsford Report p. 5, 

26. A Nation in Making p. 303. 

27. Montagu, E.S : An Indian Diary pp. 58-59. 

28. Ibid pp. 57-58. 
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Secession of the Liberals 

Owing to the growing popularity of the Extremists and the 
election of Annie Besant as the President, the Liberals stayed 
away from the Calcutta Congress of 1917. The publication of the 
Montford Reforms scheme in July 1918 caused permanent split 
between the two groups. The scheme outlined a four-fold 
reform: 

(1) Local bodies were to be under popular control. 

(2) Element of responsibility to be introduced in the 
Provincial Councils. 

(3) Opportunity of influencing the government at the 
Centre to be provided without responsibility. 

(4) Slight relaxation in the control of the Secretary of 
State over the Indian Government. 

With the war drawing to a close the ideas ot Mr. Montagu 
appear to have undergone considerable modification. For¬ 
merly he probably aspired to produce something "epoch- 
making’’ which was to be "the key-stone of the future history 
of India."'-^^ He now came out merely with a dignified scheme 
of the decentralisation of authority. It relieved the Central 
Government of much of the headache of provincial adminis¬ 
tration. The device of dyarchy in the provinces and the reform 
of the legislature in the Centre were the reward of India’s 
loyalty to the Crown. The Report clearly emphasised that time 
had not yet come when the Central Government might undei- 
go much change without inviting danger and loss of efficiency. 
It accepted the proposals of the Congress-League scheme only 
in regard to the proportion of the Hindu and Muslim members 
in the various Councils. The Govt, of India remained as usual 
wholly responsible to the Secretary of State and vested in the- 
hands of his superior agents. 

The scheme fell far short of the hopes raised by the War 
and the Home Rule agitation. The extremist press and leaders 
denounced it. Tilak said that it was entirely unacceptable. ‘The 
scheme is ungenerous for England to offer and unworthy for 
India to accept”, wrote Annie Besant in her paper, ‘New India.’ 
Others belonging to their camp condemned the scheme in equally 
emphatic terms. *‘It is so radically wrong”, said they, **alike in 


29. Ibid p. 8. 
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principle and in detail that it is impossible to modify or improve 
^ >»80 The Anglo-Indian press, however, considered the pro¬ 
posals as nothing short of revolutionary changes. The political 
atmosphere was tense and there was acute controversy all over 
the country. A special session of the Congress was convened 
at Bombay in Aug. 1918 to consider the proposals. The 'mode¬ 
rates* did not attend it as they were eager to give them a trial. 
The Nationalist Party condemned the whole range of the Montford 
scheme but the moderates wanted to save it from wreckage due 
to unanimous opposition. According to them it promised the 
beginnings of responsible government. Their argument was that 
British Democracy would drop it, if all sections of politicians 
rejected it. They also intended to organise a deputation to 
England to influence the Parliamentary Committee* It was thus 
on the issue of the Reforms that the 'moderates* and the ‘ex¬ 
tremists’ parted company for ever. The difference between them 
was fundamental. The ’moderates’ held a separate conference 
in Bombay in November, 1918 under the Presidentship of 
Surendranath and constituted themselves as a separate body— the 
Indian National Liberal Federation. The Conference accepted 
the reforms, as they provided an opportunity for ’'peaceful, 
orderly and progressive realization of responsible government.’’ 
“They were not inclined to follow”, writes Surendranath, “the 
dubious paths of a revolutionary programme, with its endless 
risks and uncertain triumphs.” They believed in an evolutionary 
movement culminating in complete self-rule.They took part 
in the General Elections under the new scheme fixed for Nov.- 
Dee., 1920 in the midst of the compaign of non-cooperation 
initiated by Gandhiji. 


30i Cited in Surendranath ; A Nation in Making p. 303. 
31, Ibid , 313. 




PART III 


THB OANBHIAB PBRIOO-THB PERIOD OP CONS¬ 
TRUCTIVE NATIONALISM AND MASS MOVE¬ 
MENTS, (1919-^47). 


"Ireland may gain its ifraedom by violence. Turkey may regain her 
lest possessions by violence vrithin a measurable distance of time. Bat India 
cannot vrin her freedom by vieience tot a century, btcaase her people are not 
built is the manner of other nations, they have been nortured in the traditions 
of suffering.’' 

-**Mahataa Gandhi in 1920. 

XXX 

"The Indian struggle is an open conspiracy against British rule.” 

Jawaharlal Nehftt--*TIte Preaidential addreit to the Lahore Congress 1929. 

XXX 

"Forget not that the greatest curse for a man is to remain a slave. Forget 
not that the greatest crime is to compromise with injustice and wrong.” 

Stthhna Chandra Bose In hie letter to the Governor of Bengal dated 26th Nov., 
I940f annonneing hit restive to undertake last nnle death* 




CHAPTER IX 

THE PUNJAB WRONSS, KHILAFAT AND NON¬ 
COOPERATION. 


TJie War and the new nationalism—Mahatma Gandhi—-The Kowlatt 
Bills and Satyagraha movement—Martial Law in the Punjab—The Khilafai 
Agitation - Tussle in the Congress—Progress of the Non-Cooperation Movement 
—Suspension of the movement. 


The War and the New Nationalism 

The first World War exalted India’s status in the Councils 
of the Empire but left bitterness at home. India was placed on a 
defacto equality with other Dominions at the Peace Conference 
and was represented by Montagu, the Secretary of State, and 
two Indians, S. P. Sinha, the Under-Secretary of State, and the 
Maharaja of Bikaner* This, howetrer, did not solve the internal 
problem. The Reforms falsified expectations of big constitutional 
changes and disappointed the educated classes. They, in a sense, 
conceded nothing vital as they gave the ministers responsibility 
without power and the legislatures power without responsibility. 
The capitalist class, which had prospered during the war, was 
unhappy at their fiscal provisions. There was nothing in them 
to suggest that it could influence India’s industrial and commercial 
policies. At the end of the war the Muslims of India were also 
very much irritated, nervous and patriotic. The subversion of the 
Ottoman Empire, the humiliation of the Sultan of Turkey dis¬ 
tressed them very much. With the masses the forceful methods 
of recruitment had only left bitter memories of humiliation 
and insults. Mr. Garrat cites an instance of how a recruiting party 
forcibly picked up a boy for service in the army at a railway 
station where he had gone to leave his mother. That young Mara- 
tha boy was later on court*marshalled for deserting his regimentt^ 
The methods of collecting money for the Red Cross were also 
highly objectionable. Retrenchment and demobilisation after the 
1. Aq Indian Commentary, pp. 142-143. 

20 53 
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war further served to intensify discontent. The country was also 
in the grip of acute economic depression and, 

''The wave of unrest^ which swei>t through the country after 
the war, was totally unlike any of the earlier periods of 
agitation. It showed itself in many different ways ; in 
the clamour against the Sedition Act which led to the 
tragedy of Amritsar ; in the Khilafat movement which 
induced hundreds of hard working Mohammedan ryots 
to sell all they had and move into Afghanistan ; in the 
recrudescence of political dacoities and murders in 
Bengal; in the non cooperation movement led by Mr. 
Gandhi 

The war also stirred India, awakened lier to her importance 
and swelled her national pride. I he industrialists and the mer¬ 
chants realized bluntly that the difficulties of England during 
the war were their gain. These stalwarts ol national resources 
now became active advocates of Home Rule for the country. 
Annie Besant writes in this connection: 

"The merchant class began to see that Home Rule would he 
to them an immense advantage^ and this explains why 
a little later, they contributed largely to Mr. GandhVs 
movement, which they mistakenly supposed would bring 
Home 

The active interest of the industrial and the merchant class 
in politics strengthened the financial basis ot tlie nationalist 
agitation and the Congress became a powerful organisation. It 
was, however, also a counter revolutionary development in the 
sense that this class was not a partisan of revolutionary struggle* 
It would not permit the national urge for retaliation against 
British misrule to develop beyond the limits of safety. The war 
was also an education to the masses. Tho soldiers who had 
fought in the boggy fields of Flanders, the desert sands of Egypt 
and the burning plains of Mesopotamia were drawn from the 
rural areas- On their return to their homes they told their 
relations and friends the thrilling stories of their varied experi¬ 
ences. They also told them^ how they had marched through 
London and other European towns and were cheered, honoured 
and entertained by baffled crowds of white men. While they 

2, Ibid p. 146. 

a RnnH Dr I'ree o l82. 
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were fightinfj for their masters, their sisters, mothers, and wives 
had learnt to read aud write letters to them and inquire about 
them from the literate section of society. The rustic lad, who 
formerly walked barefooted and almost naked, now returned in 
a military uniform, decorated with medals, a smart upright figure* 
He would be given a quiet hearing by the illiterate folk clinging 
> to him devotedly, when he preached them sermons on cleanliness 
and good life. Nationalism in the phase following the World 
War I was naturally broad enough to include all classes and 
draw the masses too. 

Mahatma Gandhi 

Mahatma Gandhi was the popular hero of the new nationa¬ 
lism. Since his return to India in 1914 after a vigorous South 
African campaign, he interested himself in peasant and labour 
welfare and shone in puldic life as the champion of the 'under- 
dogV He selected Sabarmati near Ahmodabad prison as the 
place of his residence and it was signiheant: 

seemed rather symbolical that Mr. Gandhi should live 
so near a prison- -as if to emphasise the contrast between 
the old dispensation and the new : aud to remind the 
new that it has not yet abolished the oldd^^ 

Before he started his experiments in Indian politics, he was 
advised by his ‘Guru', Gopai Krishna Gokbale, to make himself 
perfectly familiar with India. He probably did not need such 
an advice as he was India itself. He was India with all its 
strength and weakness, with all its might and meekness. He 
instinctively understood more about India than what it knew 
about itself. He was unimpressive in his appearance but he 
■fompelled reverence from all who went near him. There was 
something tremendously leafless and self-less, something 
intensely moral and earnest about him wliich made him the 
loved of all. The world had known much about him while 
he was in South Africa—probably as a Lao Tsu or St. Francis 
of Assisi reborn and offering moral resistance. It had to know 
him now as “one of the greatest souls who have shaken the 
world.“^» “It is in the fitness of things", wrote Rabindranath 

4. Alexander, H. G. : The Indian Ferment p. 213. 

5. Ibid p. 216. 
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Tagore, ‘Hhat Mahatma Gandhi, frail in body and devoid of all 
material resources, should call up the immense powers of the 
meek.’*® W.E.S. Holland says : 

"'There is no quicker way to understand the heart of India 
than to study Mr, Gandhi, In him is expressed as 
nearly as may be India's ideal --the type of character 
she worships. Probably no man in his lifedime 
has ever commanded the affectionate reverence of so 
many millions of his fellow-men,"'t 
Dr. Macnicol tells us that Mahatma Gandhi’s actions were not 
those of “an aimless fanatic’*. They were directed towards a 
single end—the creation of a new spirit of strength and self- 
respect in the country. He was not a portent. He was a 
symbol—a symbol of India’s awakening: 

"In him we see the spirit of India reawakening^ calling up 
ideals^ long forgotten^ from their graves. Such is this 
frail man's power. He is India risen from the dead 
and his voice stirs in hearts all through the land 
emotions that are ancient and profound,"^ 

"He did not decend from the top”, writes Pandit Nehru ; “he 
seemed to emerge from the millions of India, speaking their 
language and incessantly drawing attention to them and their 
appalling condition”. His real battle was against fear, “the domi¬ 
nant impulse in India under British rule”—“fear, pervasive, 
oppressing, strangling fear ; fear of the army, the police, the wide¬ 
spread secret service ; fear of the official class; fear of law.s 
meant to suppress and of prison ; fear of the landlord’s agent : 
fear of the money-lender ; fear of unemployment and starvation, 
which were always on the threshold”. As a public worker and 
politician, he had no thought for adventurism which seldom leads 
anywhere.9 These extracts, we have cited, give us an explana¬ 
tion of the hold of the Mahatma on his country-men. We shall 
now examine the main political developments. 

The Rowlatt Dili s and Satyagraha 

At the end of the war, the government of Lord Chelmsford 

6. Cited in Holland, The Indian Outlook p. C5. 

7. Ibid. 

8. The Making of Modern India, pp. 19-21. 

9. The Discovery of India p. 427. 
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Spied dangers on all sides and was almost panick-struck. It 
suspected that the emissaries of Moscow and the agents of Kabul, 
with the gospel of insurrection on their lips, were moving about 
in the country, preaching sedition to the armed forces also. The 
accession of pro-Russian Araanullah as tlie Amir of Afghanistan 
^ in Feb., 1919 further alarmed the bureaucracy. The Amir, coun¬ 
ting upon the possibility of a general Muslim uprising, took the 
false step of invading India in April following and was beaten 
back with disgrace. In the month of March, the Government 
hurried through the legislature Criminal Emergency Laws, popu¬ 
larly known as Rowlatt Bills, to continue in force for a period of 
three years* They were based on the recommendations of the 
Sedition Committee under the Presidentship of Justice Rowlatt 
of the King’s High Court, appointed in 1918 to investigate revolu¬ 
tionary conspiracies in India in the past They gave drastic 
powers of arrest and detention with summary trial to the magis¬ 
tracy and placed the liberties of the people at its mercy. They 
were never used even once during the three years of their life 
but they were the starting point of the first civil resistance move¬ 
ment under the direction of Mahatma Gandhi. 

P'rom his ashram at Sabarmati, Mahatmaji started his Satya- 
graha campaign in defiance of the Rowlatt Bills. He first implored 
the government to withdraw them, as they were passed in the 
teeth of universal opposition and betrayed want of trust in the 
people at a time when Responsible Government was contemplated. 
There was no response to his appeal, and on Feb., 28, he publi¬ 
shed the Satyagraha pledge to be considered binding on the 
nation* People were to sign and observe the pledge to refuse 
civilly to obey these laws and such other laws” until they were 
withdrawn. They were “unjust, subversive of the principle ot 
liberty and justice, and destructive of the elementary rights 
of individuals on whiefi the safety of the community as a whole and 
the state itself is based”. He undertook an extensive tour through 
the country to educate people in the principles and practice of 
Satyagraha. It was an act of self-discipline and purification for 
the nation which had acquired various evils owing to its contacts 
with Western civilization and materialism. Through it the 
nation could acquire soul-force to combat the brute force of 
Imperialism. Without it India could not carry on the pas’^^ve 
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resistance struggle, which Gokhale defined at the 24th Congress 
in connection with Gandhiji’s struggles in South Africa : 

^^IVh at is the passive resistance struggle? It is essentially 
defensive in its nature^ and it fights with moral and 
spiritual weapons. A passive resister resists tyranny by 
undergoing suffering in his own person. He pits soul 
force against brute force ; he pits the divine in man 
against the brute in man ; he pits suffering against 
oppression, pits conscience against might, he pits faith 
against injustice ; right against wrong.”10 

March 30th was proclaimed and observed as the Satyagraha 
Day, when people marched in processions, offered prayers and 
took the vow. It was a day of hartal, of complete suspension of 
all business. This was, however, the first experiment of people 
with soul-force in politics and they iailed to grasp its meaning. 
The action of the police provoked them into open clash with the 
authorities at the capital and various other places, particularly 
in the Punjab. On April 10, at Amritsar, a mob outburst resulted 
in some deaths of Europeans, and Dr. Kichlu and Satyapal were 
arrested. Gandhiji was prevented from entering Delhi and the 
Punjab where considerable tension prevailed. His arrest at a 
station near Mathura to send him back provoked disturbances at 
Ahmedabad, Bombay, the centres of labour discontent. On April 
18, Gandhiji suspended the Satyagraha movement, confessing it 
to be “a Himalayan miscalculation,” as the Satyagrahis failed to 
conduct it “without the slightest violence.’* In a speech at Ahme¬ 
dabad on the 14th April, 1919, he said : 

“7 have said times without number that Satyagraha admits 
of no violence, no pillage, no incendiarism; and sttll 
in the name of Satyagraha we burnt down buildings, 
forcibly captured weapons, extorted money, stopped 
trains, cut off telegraph wires, killed innocent people 
and plundered shops and private houses. If deeds such 
as these could save me from the prison house or the 
scaffold, I should not like to be saved 


10. Annie Besant : How India Wrought for Freedom p. 499. 

11. Mahatma Gandhi; The Man and His Mission, Natesan publication, 
p. 55. 
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Martial Law in the Punjab 

Under Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, the Governor, and Brigadier 
Dyer, the Punjab became a veritable inferno. The authorities 
administered the martial law, the negation of all law, in a brute 
barbarous manner. At Jallianwallah Bagh in Amritsar, an inno¬ 
cent gathering of men, women and children was subjected to 
brutal military repression on April 13, 1919. Dyer felt like 
reducing the entire city to a heap of ashes. The firing was a 
deliberate act of massacre planned by the military authorities 
under the inspiration of a policy of terror. The monstrous craw¬ 
ling order which followed, inflicted gross indignities on the people, 
who were made to crawl on their bellies in the lane, where 
Europeans had been victimised by mob fury. The other methods, 
reckless floggings and whippings, arrests and confiscations and all 
sorts of fancy punishments were used to terrorise and humiliate 
the population. General Dyer also issued orders requiring 
Indians to alight from the conveyances and to salaam European 
officers. Restrictions on travelling were imposed on the entire 
province for “decreased respect towards Europeans.*’ The 
students at schools and colleges were indiscriminately flogged 
for their failure to bow before the white Sahibs. 

The Disorders Inquiry Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Lord Hunter, Senator of the College of Justice in Scotland, 
appointed tq,T'eport on the Punjab wrongs, could not cover up the 
misdeeds of the military. It admits that at Jallianwallah Bagh, 
the number of rounds fired were 1650, **and the extent of the 
casualities, the dead being estimated at 379 and the wounded at 
three times that number.’’!^ Indian members in their 

separate report speak of General Dyer’s action as inhuman and 
un-British and as having caused great disservice to British rule 
in India. They attribute his conduct to the fixed idea that India 
must be ruled by force. His action in continuing the firing on 
the people after they had begun to disperse has been considered 
as “indefensible.” And further, 

"Here too we must express our regret that no action was 
taken either by the civil or the military authorities to 
remove the dead or give aid to the wounded 

12. Disorders Inquiry Committee 1919-20 Report, pp 203-208. 

13. Ibid p. XX. 

14. Ibid pp. XXI-XXII. 
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The majority of the four European members tried to explain 
away the atrocities of General Dyer as a "grave error" of judg¬ 
ment, "as a mistaken conception of his duty,’* They were of 
opinion that "it was his intention to create a moral effect through¬ 
out the Punjab**, as the ghost of rebellion was haunting his disord¬ 
ered imagination. They mostly emphasised the evils of Satyagraha 
—"The actual collisions between the police and mobs are found 
to be the by-products of the Satyagraha movement.’*^® When 
the Punjab was opened for free traffic the country learnt of its 
tragedies with horror. 

The Report of Lord Hunter's Committee published on 28th 
May, 1920 offended Indian Nationalism. Montagu, the Secretary 
of State condemned the savagery of the Brigadier as inconsistent 
with the principles of British Government but lavished praise 
on the Governor’s sagacity and the Viceroy’s masterly inactivity. 
The debates in the Parliament and Lord Finlay’s motion in the 
House of Lords condoning General Dyer shocked all classes in 
this country. The Government relieved the superior officers of 
their service in India and took no further action. The Anglo- 
Indian Press greeted General Dyer as the saviour of British rule 
and even appealed for funds for raising a memorial in his 
honour. The Indian Press met its challenge by the cry—’‘Chelms¬ 
ford must go", and was furious. The atmosphere was tense, 
charged with mistrust on both sides, and the nation was in a 
mood of defiance and retaliation. The non-cooperation move¬ 
ment cf Mahatma Gandhi provided sale outlet to national fury 
aroused by the Punjab wrongs and injury to the Muslim religious 
susceptibilities. 

The Khilakat Agitation : — 

A few months after the Jallianwallah episode came tbf" 
news of the Treaty of Sevres, which dismembered the Ottoman 
Empire and infuriated Indian Muslims to high-fever heat. The 
Khilafat was humiliated and the holy lands were under the 
occupation of the infidels. The Jazirat-ul-Arab, the sacred home 
of Islam, comprising the area Bounded by the Red Sea, the 
Arabian Sea, the Persian Gulf and the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
which should be under the Khalifa, was split up. A large part 

15. Ibid p. XX. 

16, Ibid p. 15. 
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of it was placed under non^MusUm powers. To help the Khalifa 
was a religious dut/ enjoined on every member of the faith. 
This was the origin of the Kbilafat agitation and i^ aim was tl^ 
restoration of the temporal and spiritual Jurisdiction of the vSultan, 
the Caliph ^ The Muslim League, which had come close 

to the Congress during the war, now passed completely under 
nationalist influences. The religious divines of Islam, the Ulema, 
were fiery advocates cf the Khilafat, and their voice was very 
powerful at the League Session of 1918, held at Delhi under the 
Presidentship of Dr. M. A* Ansari, At this Session the League 
also demanded the application of the principles of Self-Govern¬ 
ment to India. Under the guidance of Maulana Moharnmad-ul- 
Hasan, who was interned at Malta for his anti-British activities 
during the war and who returned to India at the end of it, the 
Ulema entered politics and organised Jainiat-ul-Ulema-e-Hind. 
This body used its full influence in moulding Muslim political 
opinion on national lines. 

The Khilafat agitation was a happy beginning for a joint 
Hindu-Musliin front in an active trial of strength with the bureau¬ 
cracy. It provided “such an opportunity”, to quote Mahatma 
Gandhi, “of uniting Hindus and Muhammedans as would not 
arise in a hundred years.The Mahatma decided t(» make 
the Khilafat grievance an all-India grievance, and a substantial 
section of nationalists favoured such a move. It was advertised 
as a super-brilliant feat solving at a stroke the problem of 
Indians relationship with the Muslim neighbours. Here are the 
comments of Rajagopalachariar, who wrote in 1921 : 

''The Khilafat has solved the problem of distrust of Asiatic 
neighbours out of our future* The Indian struggle for 
~ the freedom of Islam has brought about a more lasting 

entente and a more binding treaty between the people 
of India and the people of the Mussalman States 
around it than all the ententies and treaties among 
the Governments of Europe, No wars of aggression 
are possible where the common people on the two sides 
have become grateful friends. The faith of the Mussul¬ 
man is abetter sanction than the seal of the European 


17. 

21 ' 


Cited in Coupland ; The Indian Problem Part I p. 73. 
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diplomats and plenipotentiaries. Not only has this 
great friendship between India and the Mussalman 
states around it removed for all times the fear of 
Mussalman aggression from outside, but it has erected 
round India, a solid wall of defence against all 
aggression from beyond, against all greed from Europe, 
Russia or else where,,,,,.. The Indian support of the 
Khilafai has as if by a magic wand converted what was 
once the Pan-Islamic terror for Europe into a solid wall 
of friendship and defence for India,^^^^ 

In November 1919, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Asaf Ali and other 
Muslim leaders convened a conference of the prominent leaders 
of the two communities at Delhi. Here Mahatma Gandhi 
supported the cause of the Khilafat and the Muslims promised 
to abide by his passive resistance. Swarni Shraddhanandji, the 
veteram Arya Samajist, also extended his hearty support to the 
proceedings of the conference. It called upon both Hindus and 
Muslims to take the Swadeshi vow and to non*cooperate with the 
Government in the event of its betrayal on the Khilafat issue. 
Maulana Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali could not attend this 
conference as they were still interned for their propaganda 
against the government during the war. Soon after they were 
released and they joined the Congress. Owing to their passion 
for struggle the national movement acquired revolutionary tone 
and radical complexion. They assumed the leadership of the 
Khilafat movement. In March 1920, Muhammad Ali also proceeded 
to Europe on a Khilafat deputation to secure more favourable 
terms for Turkey from the Allies but returned disappointed. 
Anti-British feeling was now very strong among the Muslims 
and the pious among them even thought of leaving this country^ 
altogether. There developed the movement of Hijrat (flight), 
about which Maulvi Hasrat Mohani, the President of the League 
Session of 1921 at Ahmedabad, spoke as follows ; — 

“if* the meantime the Muslims embarked upon a plan of 
hijrat to Afghanistan as they felt they could not stay 
in India under the British, after the peace that England 
made with Turkey, The movement was started in Sind 
and spread to the North-lVestern Frontier^ A ghastly 


18. Introduction, Freedom's Battle, Gandbiji’s Speeches, p, IX. 
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collision took place between the emigrants and the 
military at Kacha Garhi which exasperated the people 
and in the month of August [1920] it was^[estimated that 
18000 people were on their way to Afghanistan, But 
very soon the Afghan authorities forbade the admission 
of Muhajerins and a set-back was given to the idea after 
> a considerable loss of life and suffering,"^^ 

Hence we find that in 1920 the political and the Khilafat 
movements were developing side by side uniting in Gandhiji’s non¬ 
violent non-cooperation. 

Tussle in the Congress :~~ 

Gandhiji*s doctrines of Satyagraha and cult of passive resis¬ 
tance were not easily accepted by the Congress which was familiar 
with constitutional agitation only. The Liberals were frankly 
hostile to them. They argued that noii-cooperation had its roots, 
not only in intense patriotism but iKitred of the foreign rule, and 
that hatred would be the inspiring impulse of the non-cooperating 
tuasses, Surendranath writes that non-cooperation could not be 
f)rescribed as a national programme, *‘t()r the masses were non¬ 
cooperating among themselves i)y carrying on a prc'gramme of 
violence and hatred.Sir Narayari Chandavarkar argued the 
futility of methods leading to anarchy. Sir Sankran Nair dis¬ 
missed Gandhiji’s teachings on soul-force as the outpourings of a 
fantastic visionary. He was not impressed by his role as a politician 
and the practice of Willo-the-wisp politics.^i The aspirants after 
Councils inside the Congress were hesitant to shun the honours 
of the legislatures and commit political hara-kiri. Nationalists 
like Tilak thought that saintliness was no match to Imperiajism. 
He was in favour of a programme of constitutional cooperation or 
Constitutional opposition whichever was expedient. His death 
on 1st August, 1920, however, left the field to Gandhtji without 
formidable opposition, Annie Besant, who was a powerful 
personality, now appeared reactionary as she did not agree even 
with the theory of non-cooperation. She regarded it “as the 
greatest set-back to India’s freedom”, ‘‘an insane proposition, 
declaration of war against society and civilized Hfe.”^^ 

19. Pattabhi : History of the Congress Vol, I p. 199, 

20. A Nation in Making, p. 302. 

21. See Nair, S : Gandhi and Anarchy. 

22. Annie Besant, the Builder of Ind . 109126. 
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Gandhiji forged non-cooperation ahead only after mobilising 
country-wide support. At the Amritsar Congress Session of Dec. 
1919, he even temporised, moved a resolution of thanks to Monta¬ 
gu for the Royal Proclamation of Amnesty, and condemned mob- 
fury in the Punjab* The Congress also passed a resolution which 
did not reject the Reforms entirely and welcomed the King’s 
gesture of goodwill. The League, the Khilafat organisation, and 
the Jamiat-ul-Ulema held their sessions simultaneously with the 
Congress and deliberated over the jallianwallah massacre. They 
had still some hope from the deputation proposed to leave shortly 
for Europe. But the leniency of the British Government towards 
the Punjab wrong-doers and the indignation of the Muslim 
Community at the failure of Muhammad Ali’s deputation 
forced the Congress out from its position of benevolent 
neutrality at Amritsar. The Special Session of the Congress 
at Calcutta in September 1920 under Lajpat Rai was a 
complete change of front in politics. The Congress here 
swallowed Mahatma’s novel revolutionary proposal of non-coopera: ^ 
tion. In moving his resolution, he made a memorable speech. 
The British Government was the Satan with whom no cooperation 
was possible. Without Swaraj repetition of the Punjab and 
Khilafat wrongs could not be prevented. He, therefore, asked 
the Congress to adopt a policy of "progressive non-violent non- 
cooperation" with the government. But he pointed out that the 
Congress "must enforce a clear repentence, before accepting a 
single gift, from those blood-stained hands." His attitude towards 
the Reforms changed. "The issue is, whether Swaraj has to be 
gained through the new Councils or without the Councils,” said 
he* "Knowing the British Government to be utterly unrepentent," 
he observed, "how can we believe that the new Councils wilK 
lead to Swaraj ?" He defined Swaraj as follows : 

*'It means a state, such that we can maintain our separate 
existence without the presence of the English, If it is 
to be a partnership, it must be a partnership at will,^'^^[a) 
His resolution was opposed by Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Bepin Chandra, C. R. Das, Mrs. Besant, M. A. Jinnah. Lalaji 
was wavering. He was personally in favour of the principle of 
Non-Cooperation, but he doubted the wisdom of certain items 

23. (a) Gandhiji; Swar in One Year. 
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in Gandhiji's programme such as the withdrawal of boys from 
schools and leaving ot practice by the lawyers. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, the leading advocate of Allahabad and the leader of the 
U.P., supported the Mahatma wholeheartedly. Gandhiji carried 
his proposal—2728 votes were cast for him and 1835 against him. 
The nationalists, whose leadership was now in the hands of C.R. 
Das, a brilliant barrister of the Calcutta High Court, complained 
that the Khilafatists had packed the house and manoeuvred a 
majority. After the Calcutta Session, Gandhiji had a hurricane 
tour popularising non-cooperation throughout the country. He 
energised the dull despair of the masses, filled iheni with new 
hopes, dispelled their fears and gave them a technique of struggle. 
He asked Hindus and Muslims “to offer a united front to the 
whole of the Christian powers of Europe and tell them that weak 
as India is, India has still got the capacity of preserving her self- 
respect, she still knows how to die for her religion and for her 
self-respect*’. He condemned electioneering as a trap and the ways 
of the government as “immoral, unjust, debasing and untruthful.’’ 
He asked people to offer no cooperation in thought or deed to the 
government and accept no gifts or rewards from it : 

^'There is a Greek proverb which used to say '"Beware of the 
Greeks but especially beware of them when they bring 
gifts to you.—Do not accept gifts."'^^(b) 

There was remarkable fraternisation between the two com¬ 
munities, At the occasions of religious festivals, the Muslims at 
Delhi practically gave up cow-killing—-even on the Bakr*ld day. 
There were cries of Bande-mataram and Allah-ho-Akbar every¬ 
where and a Swami Sliraddhanand would often make a harangue 
to the Muslim audience from the pulpit of the Jumma mosque. 
The regular Nagpur Session of 1920, at which 20,000 dele¬ 
gates were present, was a triumph for Mahatma Gandhi It con¬ 
firmed the previous resolution on non-cooperation. The nation¬ 
alists under C. R. Das fell into line with him, while Bepin Chan¬ 
dra and Baptista left the Congress and joined the Liberals. At 
this session, Gandhiji also produced the new Congress constitu¬ 
tion in which Swaraj was declared as the goal “within the British 
Empire, if possible, and without if necessary.’* The means were 
changed from “constitutional” to “by all peaceful and legitimate 
23 (b). See Gandhiji’s Speeches : Swaraj and Non-Cooperation. 
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means/’ His draft was a middle course satisfying both the 
moderates like Malaviya and Jinnah and the youthful extremists 
who began to swamp the Congiess pandals. The Congress also 
decided to raise a subscription of about a crore of rupees to com¬ 
memorate Tilak and this helped it in raising a Corps of Volunteers# 
There was generous response of the public to the Congress appeal. 
On November 4 1920, Motilalji, the Secretary of All-India Congress 
Committee announced that the collections to the Tilak Memorial 
Swaraj Fund were almost complete. The provinces of Gujerat 
and Bombay contributed Rs. 15,00,000 and 37,50,000 respectively. 

The Nagpur Session of 1920 marks an important stage in 
the development of national movement. With the baptism of 
non-cooperation the old Congress was virtually dead. The 
Congress was now, as Dr. Zacharias says, “a new well disci¬ 
plined and well-funded organisation and can be said to have 
definitely settled down to a policy of extremism, which, however, 
Mr. Gandhi’s innate conservatism and love of justice have never 
permitted to go beyond a [)erfectly legitimate national intransi- 
gence7’‘-^'^ 

PRCGRKSS OF THF MoVFMENT : — 

Before Gandhiji started the non cooperation movement, he 
requested the Viceroy in his letter of Aug. 1, 1920, “to summon 
a conference of recognised leaders of the people, and in consul¬ 
tation with them, to find a way that will gladden Mussalmans and 
do reparation to the unhappy Punjab,” But the adversary 
did not show a change of heart and the Mahatma preached 
non-cooperation. His resolution, passed at the special Congress 
Session at Calcutta, emphasised the following features of the 
movement in the initial stage : 

(i) Surrender of titles and honarary offices and resignation 
from nominated seats in local bodies : 

(tf) Refusal to attend Government levees, durbars, and 
official and semi-official functions held by govern¬ 
ment officials or in their honour : 

(Hi) Gradual withdrawal of children from schools and 
colleges, owned, aided, controlled by Government 
and establishment of national schools and colleges 
in the various provinces ; 

24. Renascent India pp. 205-206. 
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(iv) Gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and 
litigants and establishment of private arbitration 
courts for the settlement of disputes with the aid 
of lawyers: 

{v) Refusal on the part of military, clerical and labouring 
classes to offer themselves as recruits for service 
in Mesopotamia : 

fvi) Withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for 
election to the Reformed Councils and refusal on 
the part of voters to vote for any candidate offering 
himself for election : 

(vii) Adoption of Swadeshi in piece-goods on a vast scale 
and revival of hand-spinning in every home and hand- 
weaving on the part of weavers who had abando¬ 
ned the calling. 

After the Nagpur Session, Gandhiji accompanied by the 
All Brothers went from place to place popularising the move¬ 
ment. They would often preach fire but the Mahatma shrank 
at the very mention of violence. At the idea of people drawing 
the sword, he thought of retiring to the jangles ot Hindustan. 
He, of course, did not want people to crawl on their bellies and 
submit to wrongs. But what he advocated was constitutional 
non-cooperation as it was perfectly legal for a man to serve his 
conscience and not his master. To start with, he emphasised the 
four-fold programme of the boycott of schools, foreign cloth, 
Councils and Government. In February, 1921, the Congress 
successfully organised the boycott of the Duke of Connaught, 
who came to inaugurate the Councils and was greeted by hartals. 
In April, Lord Reading took charge as the Governor-General 
and in May, Gandhiji had an interview with him arranged by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Its immediate result was an 
apology from the Ali brothers regretting their occasional lapses 
into provocative language, and promising to restrain from 
incitement to violence either in speech or in writing. In July 
1921, Gandhiji passionately advocated the boycott of foreign 
cloth, and the Khilafat Conference under Muhammad Ali declared 
it ‘haram* (religious offence) for Muslims to serve the British 
Government. Both the brothers were arrested and sentenced 
to two years imprisonment. Gandhiji’s reply was the call 
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to the peasantry for the non-payment of taxes. The Congress 
also preached the boycott of the visit of the Prince of Wales in 
the cold winter of 1921—22. The day of his landing at Bombay — 
17th. November, 1921, was the occasion of a bloody riot. 
Gandhiji condemned it—that what he had himself seen at 
Bombay stank in his nostrils and undertook to fast till there 
was complete peace. The Government used all its powers 
to suppress the movement. The Congress Corps of Volunteers 
was declared an unlawful body, but people enlisted themselves 
in large numbers. They went to jail in thousands and eminent 
leaders like C.R. Das and Motilal Nehru were put in prison. 
But wherever His Royal Highness went, hartals followed him 
and the cities wore a deserted appearance* The Prince saw only 
the spectacle of mass arrests. Sir Tej Bahadur Saprui the then 
Law-Member, persuaded the Viceroy to agree to a conference 
i*of leaders with the representatives of the government. Gandhiji 
did not agree to it under threats and intimidation by the Viceroy, 

There is no doubt that throughout 1921 the movement was 
gradually acquiring tempo and vigour. The boycott of the 
courts appeared quite successful and Seth Jamna Lai Bajaj, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Congress at Nagpur, 
donated a lac of rupees for the maintenance of non-cooperating 
lawyers. The boycott of cloth and liquor was also encouraging, 
and in Bihar the government even conducted a campaign for 
popularising the use of liquor and intoxicants to increase the 
revenue. Students withdrew from state-controlled institutions 
and national institutions were started for literary and technical 
education in all provinces. The Ashrams serving as centres of 
spinning and weaving grew up in the rural areas. The slogan 
of the Mahatma—Swaraj within a year, imparted strength to 
the movement. In Bengal, the Assam-Bengal Railway strike 
paralysed rail and steamer traffic in East Bengal and Assam, 
The no-tax campaign in the Midnapore district was a success. 
In 1921, it appeared as if “Mahatma Gandhi was riding on the 
crest of a wave and had no obstacles to encoanter.”25 With the 
exception of the Liberals, who were running the Reforms, the 
entire country was on his side. The advocates of armed insur¬ 
rection, too, had accepted his lead. 

25. Subhas Chandra Bose : The Indian Struggle p. 87. 
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At the Ahmedabad Congress of Dec. 1921, Gandhiji denoun¬ 
ced violence but resolved to meet the repression of the authorities 
by a policy of individual and mass civil disobedience. He 
exhorted everyone to join the National Corps and offer civil 
resistance. It was intended to be a passive defiance of laws 
which would make the walls of terror tremble and come down 
with a crash. It appeared as if he was now determined to lead 
a movement of civil disobedience of a very fierce type. “We 
must draw the gun-powder on our heads and that too at the earliest 
possible opportunity,”26 said he. The Congress appointed him 
the dictator to lead the movement. In his letter of Feb. 1, 1922 
to the Viceroy, he made a strong protest against “Official lawless¬ 
ness and barbarism*’ and issued an ultimatum to launch civil 
disobedience movement in case there was not a complete change 
of heart within seven days.2'? Before the expiry of the period, on 
Feb. 4th a mob of 3000 men led by the Congress volunteers 
massacred twenty-two police-men at Chauri Chaura—a small town 
in the U, P. The peasantry was eager to wreak its vengeance on 
the agents of the government. It was shocking to the Mahatma 
as soul-force was getting contaminated by brute force. He advised 
the Congress Working Committee to suspend the movement and 
concentrate on the constructive programme oi Khaddar manufac¬ 
ture. Most of the leaders were behind the bars, and the British 
Government, after securing the confession of failure from the 
dictator of the Congress, tried him for promoting disaffection. 
He was sentenced to six years imprisonment and lodged in 
Yarbada Jail. At the commencement of the great trial in March 
1922, “the entire court rose in an act of spontaneous homage 
when Mahatma Gandhi entered—a frail, serene, indomitable figure 
in a coarse and scanty loin cloth.** Mrs. Sarojini Naidu wrote 
about the trial as the “most epic event of modern times” and that: 

*7 realized now that the lowly Jesus of Nazareth cradled in 
a manger furnished the only true parallel in history to 
this invincible apostle of Indian liberty who loved huma¬ 
nity with surpassing compassion, and . approached 

the poor with the mind of the poor.'*^^ 

26 . Ghosh, P. C. ; From Nagpur to Lahore. 

27. Mahatma Gandhi, The Man and his Mission pp. S2-85. 

28. Ibid pp. 91-92. 
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The Suspemsion of the Movement 

The suspension of the movement produced an outcry in the 
Congress rank and file. C. R. Das, Motilal and Lajpat Rai 
reproached Gandhiji from behind the prison. Dr. Moonje even 
moved a vote of censure on him at a regular meeting of the 
A.LC. C. It is instructive to study the comments of eminent 
nationalists of the Gandhian period on the suspension of the 
movement which looked like a dramatic anti-climax or sudden 
volte-face of the Mahatma. C. R. Das, with whom Subhas 
Bose was sharing prison-life at Alipore, was of opinion that "the 
Mahatma opens a campaign in a brilliant fashion, he works it up 
with unerring skill, he moves from success to success till he 
reaches the zenith of his campaign—but after that he loses his 
nerve and begins to falter.”^^ Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru writes: 

were angry when we learnt oj this stoppage of our 
struggle at a time when we seemed to be consolidating 
our position and advancing on all fronts* 

He, however, admits that the suspension of the movement was 
not due to Chauri Chaura alone, which was "only the last straw.” 
*‘At that time our movement," he writes, "inspite of its apparent 
power and the widespread enthusiasm, was going to pieces." 
There was deterioration in organisation and discipline and the 
masses had not learnt to conduct the struggle without the leaders 
who were in jails. The principles and objectives of struggle 
were not defined, and a "vague Swaraj with no clear ideology 
behind it and a particular technique of non-violent struggle,” 
could not sustain popular enthusiasm. The British policy of 
frightful repression and coercion was leading to demoralisation 
and "if the movement had continued there world have been 
growing sporadic violence in many places." Pandit Nehru 
observes further : 

**T/»’s would have been crushed by Government in a bloody 
manner and a reign of terror established which would 
have thoroughly demoralised the people. 

Subhas Bose is of different opinion— 

^'The Dictator's decree was obeyed at the time, but there was a 

29. Bose, S. C. : The Indian Struggle p. 103 

30. AiUobiograpbly p. 81, 

31. Ibid pp 85-86. 
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regular revolt in the Congress camp . To sound the 

order of retreat just when public enthusiasm was 
reaching the boiling point was nothing short of a 
national calamity, 

He recounts the following shortcomings of the movement— 

1* "In the first place, too much power and responsibility 
was handed over to one man.” 

2. “Secondly, the promise of Swaraj within one year was 

not only unwise but childish. It made the Congress 
appear so foolish before all reasonable men.’* 

3. “Thirdly, the introduction of the Khilafat question into 
Indian politics was unfortunate.’’*^^ 

It is a weakness of all mass movements that they first produce 
a super-man and then follow his lead blindly. Political history 
also tells us tliat, very often, sensational and even silly slogans 
are more effective in catching the popular imagination and work¬ 
ing up mass enthusiasm than rational directives of policy. So 
far as the Khilafat issue is concerned, it was certainly a source 
of strength to Indian nationalism in the period following the war. 
The League completely merged into the Congress and it is record¬ 
ed that it did not meet as a separate body between 1919 and 1924. 
The Khilafat agitation had also some semblance of validity as the 
British Prime Minister, Lloyd George, in his statement on Jan. 5, 
1918, had promised that Great Britain had no intention of depriv¬ 
ing the Turks of the rich lands of Asia Minor and Thrace which 
were predominantly Turkish. It was a weakness of Hindu politics 
that it could not meet the anticipations of the Muslim mind which 
was even prepared to go through fire and water. 

The liberals and moderate nationalists like Malaviya inside 
the Congress, who kept away from the movement, thought that 
Gandhij’s refusal to agree to the government’s offer of goodwill 
was a political blunder. Lord Reading was eager to create 
smooth atmosphere for the reception of the Prince of Wales who 
came to India in December, 1921. He wanted the Congress to 
call off the movement and not to boycott the Prince’s visit. He 
promised to withdraw the government notifications against the 
Congress and release those who were detained under them* 

32. The Indian struggle p. 108. 
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He held out the hope that he would summon a Round Table Confer¬ 
ence of the representatives of the Congress and the Government 
to settle the future constitution of India. Much may not have come 
out of this conference. There is, however, no doubt that it would 
have saved the face of the Congress which was hardly contemplat¬ 
ing agitation for Swaraj to be carried on to its logical end. 

The effectiveness of the movement was considerably 
marred by the atrocities of the Moplahs on the Hindus in British 
Malabar towards the close of 1921 and the Hindu-Muslim front 
began to crack in the later period* With violence getting into 
national struggle, there was every possibility of class and 
communal conflicts breaking out and it was considered expedient 
to call off the movement in time. Nevertheless, the movement 
was quite a success in the sense that it was the first call to the 
masses to get into the field of struggle and their response was not 
disappointing. The meetings and conferences in connection 
with the movement were a substantial political education to the 
common-folk. Apart from its moral and ethical side, non- 
viedence was sound practical politics and Gandhiji also wrote 
to xhe Viceroy in his letter ol August, 1920 : 

‘ '7n European countries condonation of such grievous 
xvrong as the Khtlafat and the Punjab would have 
resulted in a bloody revolution by the people. Half of 
India is too weak to offer violent resistance and the 
other half is unwilling to do so, / have^ therefore 
ventured to suggest the remedy of non-cooperation,'''^^ 
pandit Nehru is, however, inclined to believe that the sudden sus¬ 
pension of civil resistance, “bottling up of a great movement**, 
contributed to tragic development of Hindu-Muslim tension. The 
years which followed were affected by serious riots and he writes : 

'*The drift to sporadic and futile violence in the political 
struggle was stopped^ but the suppressed violence had to 
find a way out^ and %n the following years^ this perhaps 
aggravated the communal trouble. The communalists of 
various denominations^ mostly political reactionaries, 
had been forced to lie low because of the overwhelming mass 
support for the non-cooperation and civil disobedience 
movement. They emerged now from their retirement 

34, Mahatma Gandhi, The Man and His Mission p, 66. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE SWARAJIST POLITICS (1922-28), 


Repression and Reaction—Rise of the Swarajist Parly—Aims and Methods 
of Swarajists—Their Work in I.egislaliires — I )einoralisation of the Council Front. 


Repression and Reaction : — 

During 1920-21, when ttie non-cooperation movement was 
in progress, Englishmen were rather reluctant to accept servic# 
in India. At the I.C.S. examination oi 1921, the required number 
of them was not available for recruitment. The members of the 
Liberal Federation, who took part in ilie elections under the new 
Act in November 1920 and were working it, too failed to retain 
their full interest in the jvjb. They had a promising start and it 
was hoped that they would succeed in estciblishing themselves 
as the dominant political organisation in the country after the 
Congress technique of struggle had apparently miscarried. But 
they could not secure friendly cooperation Irom the government 
and were in a state of mental torment. In the European 
circles, it became a fashion to talk about Ir^iia as the lost domb 
nion. The Mahatma came t,o be regarded as a vain, dangerous 
sham eager for popular applause, and whose teachings resulted in 
“a series of anarchic riots”. The Britishers were really perturbetl 
at the fact that among the Hindus “tlu* worship of the ‘Motlier’ was 
giving place to the worship of Gandhi.*’^ 

After the suspension of the movement, ilie authorities were 
all the more bent on coercion. Lloyd George, the British Prime 
Minister in a coalition caljinet, lorced Mr. Montagu to submit 
his resignation in March 1922. His plac e as St:)cretary of State 
was taken up by Lord Peel, a member o,l the Conservative party. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Law-Member of the Government of 
India, and a Liberal, was shrewd enougli to foresee the new 

%, Carthill, A : The Lost Dominion, p. :'7] ."76. 
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trend in British policy, and he resigned in the following month. 
In August, the Prime Minister delivered his famous “Steel-frame” 
speech, praising the work and efficiency of the LC.S. cadre. The 
Reforms, he said, were in the nature of an experiment—“a 
great and important experiment but still an experiment.” He 
admitted that Indians were good parliamentarians but : 

^'IVhat I want specially to say is this, that whatever their 
success as Parliamentarians or as Administrators, / 
can see no period when they can dispense with the 
guidance and assistance of the small nucleus of the 
British Civil Service, They are the steeUframe of the 
whole structure, I do not care what you build on it, if 
you take the steeUframe out, the whole structure will 
collapse^ 

What were the implications of this statement ? It was a plain 
repudiation of the principle of self-government as the goal of 
British policy towards India. It was an incitement to the bureau¬ 
cracy, a direct encouragement to a policy of repression. The 
British government also strengthened its position in another 
direction. During his visit to India, the Prince of Wales was 
impressed with the servility of the Indian States and political 
backwardness of their subjects. He did not certainly like the 
deafening noise of }x:)Utics in British India. His government 
now began patting the Princely order on the back to bring it 
close to the Crown i|i an alliance against Indian nationalism. 
Lord Winterton, the Under-Secretary-of-State paid a visit to India 
and tutored the Viceroy and the Governors of the provinces to 
follow the new policy. The Government also passed the Indian 
States (Protection against Disaflection) Bill to prevent the growth 
of sedition in Indian India. It was rejected by the Legislative 
Assembly but certified as *urgenP by the Viceroy in Sept. 1922. 
After the departure of Lord Winterton, writes Subhas Babu, 
•’representatives of the Government of India began to sing praises 
of the Princes whenever a suitable opportunity presented itself.’*^ 

Let us now turn to the nationalist front. The generalissimo 
of the Congress was behind the bars and there was no definite 
political programme before the country. The artificial Hindu- 

2, Kerala Putra : The Working of Dyarchy in India p, 38. 
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Maslirn alliance bolstered up by Khllafat agitation was fast 
tottering. In March 1924, Kemal Pasha liberated Turkey and 
secularised the state, which now laid no claims on the holy places 
of Arabia. He abolished the Caliphate and announced to the 
world that agitation in support of it was a farce. The interests 
of the Muslims of other countries were no concern of the new 

y Turkish state. Muslim Communalism came into full play and the 
common Muslim was led away by Anglo-Indian propaganda that 
he was tricked into a struggle for Hindu Swaraj. At the annual 
session of the Muslim League at Aligarh in Dec. 1925, even 
Muhammad Ali, the hero of the Khilafat days, repudiated his 
allegiance to Gandhiji, Mr. Jinnah, the ambassador of Hindu- 
Muslim unity and Sir Abdur Rahim, too, adopted the separatist 
attitude. The Hiridu-Muslim riots throughout 1923-27, the like 
of which India had not seen before, the Shuddhi movement of 
Swami Shraddhanand converted Hindu-Muslirn unity into disunity. 
The constructive programme of the Congress High Command— 
campaign against illiteracy, intemperance and untouchability in 
the rural areas, popularising of the spinning wheel, enrolment of 
the Congress volunteers etc.—had the merit of bringing the 
Congress workers in touch with the masses. It was, however, 
essentially a socio-economic programme and could not appeal to 
the intellectuals who believed in »ome sort of political action. 
They looked on politics from the plane of reality and were eager 
to rescue themselves from the malaise of demoralisation- There 
was naturally a review and orientation in Congress policies and 
the wave of direct action subsided into parliamentarism and even 
cooperation with the government, 

^TiiE Swaraj Party 

In 1919 — 20, it v/as with difticulty that the Nationalists 
were converted to the Gandhi cult. They were eager to take 
advantage of their presence in the Councils, teach a lesson to 
their moderate brethren who had parted company, and if 
possible, remove the hurdles on the road to lull responsible 
government. Their leader, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, had strong 
doubts regarding the self-denying ordinances, which ‘non-coopera¬ 
tion’ prescribed to the people. In his Manifesto before his death, 
he emphatically declared that the Montagu Reforms were “inade- 
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quate, unsatislactory and disappointing’* and outlined th« prog¬ 
ramme ol his party a» (ollovvs : 

**Thiz party (Con^jess Democratic Party) proposes to work 
the Montagu Reforms Act for all it is worth and for 
accelerating the grant of f ull Responsible Government, 
and, for this purpose, it will without hesitation offer 
cooperation or resort to constitutional opposition, which¬ 
ever may be expedient and best calculated to give effect 
to the popular ivill,''‘^ 

Be lore the Nagpur Congress ol 1920, some leaders like Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Lajpai Rai, C. R, Das, Motilal Nehru, 
Bepin Chandra Pal also met. in a secret conlerence at Banaras 
to devise a machinery to checkmate Mahatrnaji’s influence. 
They could not oust him and at the Nagpur Congress, C. R. Das 
and Motilal, the two rising stars accepted the call of the 
Mahatma. After the suspension ol the movement, there was 
revival of old politics in a diflerent complexion. The ideal of 
constitutional opposition inspired Chitta Ranjan Das, the Bengali 
leader, whose rise in politics and at the bar was quite pheno¬ 
menal. Subhas Chandra Bose, who regarded him as his political 
‘guru’, writes that: 

''With the reckless abandon of a Vaishnava devotee, he had 
plunged into the political movement with heart and soul 
and he had given not only himself but his all in the fight 
for Swaraj.’’"^ 

He began to chalk out his plans lor the foundation ot the Swaraj 
Paity while he was in the Alipore central jail. In May 1922, 
Mrs. C* R Das, who jiresided over the Bengal Provincial 
Conference of Congress workers held at Chittagong, gave 
expression to the sentiments of her husband. She dwelt on the 
need of a new approach, a change in tactics and suggested that 
the policy of applying non-cooperation within the legislatures 
was worth a trial. Soon after his release in July, C. R. Das 
expressed his intention of going into the Councils and canvassed 
support for his move. After a stout resistance he hoped to capture 
every fort of the bureaucracy. His programme caused wide¬ 
spread alarm in some circles of the bureaucracy. “This sabotage 
is even more difficult to deal with than o[)en rebellion,’* wrote 

4. Pattabhi : History of the Congress, Vol. 1 p. 194. 
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Sir Michael O’ Dwyer in his book **India As I Knew it,**® The 
sabotage had a fascinating appeal to the intelligent sections in the 
Congress. The Civil Disobedience Committee of the Congress 
under the Chairmanship of Hakim Ajmal Khan also toured 
throughout the country and admitted the lailure of the movement. 
Its three members, Dr. M. A, Ansari, C, Rajagopalachari, 
and S. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar were not in favour of a change 
of the Congress programme in respect of the boycott of the 
Councils. But Hakim Ajmal Khan, Motilal Nehru and Vithal- 
bhai Patel made the following recommendations : 

1, That the country was not prepared to embark upon 
general mass civil disobedience. 

2. That non-cooperators should contest the elections on the 
issue of the redress of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs 
and immediate Swaraj. 

8. That, if they were returned in majority, they should 
oppose every measure of the Government and only- 
move resolutions for the redress of the aforesaid wrongs 
and immediate attainment of Swaraj. If they were in a 
minority, they were to take no part in the proceedings. 

It may be emphasised here that this policy of constitutional 
opposition was largely dictated by the hostility of the government 
to even moderate aspirations of Indian nationalism. The liberal 
politicians had demanded a re*examination and review of the 
constitution at an earlier date than 1929, the year when a Statutory 
Commission was to report on the working of the Government 
of India Act, 1919. In his despatch of 2nd November, 1922, 
Lord Peel, the Secretary of State, turned down their demand 
and pointed out that the merits of the Act could not be tested in 
the short period during which it had been working. The Congress 
patriots congratulated Lord Peel “for driving one more nail into 
the coffin of Moderatism” and ridiculed the futility of political 
mendicancy. They said : 

''It is a good kick to those who lick the boots of the Govern* 
ment . Those who betray their country and streng¬ 

then the strangle-hold of the stranger-within-the gate 
deserve no consideration.*''^ 

6. See Ranga Iyer, C. S. : India in the Crucible, p. 169. 
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There was a clean split in the Congress* The No-Chan- 
gers or Gandhites were drawing their inspiration frooa the 
incarceration of the Mahatma, and the Swarajists under C.R. Das 
and Motilal pleaded for Council-entry. The meeting of the 
A. I. C. C. at Calcutta in November, 1922, says Dr. Pattabhi, was 
a tournament between these two sections.® The problem of 
Council-entry was debated passionately. C. R. Das was supported ? 
by Motilalji but his proposal was rejected by 66°/o of the 
delegates. The hero of the occasion was the A’adras leader, Raja- 
gopalachari, who led the anti-Council-entry party. The Mohurrum 
riots of 1922 further encouraged the drift towards parliamentarism. 
The Gaya annual session of the Congress in 1922 under the 
Presidentship of C. R. Das discussed the issue of Council-entry in 
an excited spirit. Intellectuals like Vitthalbhai, Srinivasa 
Iyengar, the leader of the Madras bar, supported C. R Das. The 
Khilafatists had also published a Fatwa declaring Council entry 
as mamnoon, not haram. The President, hovvever, failed to carry 
the Congress with him, resigned from Presidentship, and intimated 
his plans to organise the Swaraj Party. The victory of the 
Gandhites at Gaya was also not lasting. The Hindu-Muslim 
riots of 1923 further darkened the political atmosophere, and it 
was plain that Civil Disobedience could not be resumed as a 
national programme. The special Congress Session held at 
Delhi in Sept. 1923, under the Chairmanship of Maulana Abdul 
Kalam approved of the revolt at Gaya and set the Congressites 
free to contest the forthcoming elections in November, 1923, At 
this session, writes P, C* Ghosh, Maulana Muhammad Ali "misled 
the delegates in the name of so-called 'telepathic message’ from 
Gandhiji”, and 

”Many fair-weather polilicians who left the Congress when 
non-cooperation movement was inaugurated^ now joined 
it and appeared in limelight again only to disappear 
after Lahore,''^ 

The annual session of the Congress in Dec., 1923 at Cocanada 
under Muhammad Ali blessed Council-entry by maintaining that 
non-cooperation could be eSected from inside the councils also. 
The year 1924, therefore, divided the energies of the Congress 

B. History of the Congress, Vol. I. p. 249. 
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on two fronts—the Council front and the Constructive front* The 
government made a gesture of conciliation in releasing Gandhiji 
in Feb, 1924, who was taken ill with appendicitis in prison and 
operated upon. The Swarajists had swept the polls at the 1923 
elections in some provinces and it was not possible for him to 
bring the Congress back on the track of Civil Disobedience. 
i!Moreover, the defeat of the Conservative Government, which 
came into power after the elections of Oct., 1922, on the question 
of free-trade and the formation of Labour Cabinet under Mac 
Donald in January 1924 heightened the hopes of Indian politi¬ 
cians. 

As the President of the Belgaun Congress of Dec., 1924, 
Gandhiji reconciled his followers with the Swarajists, He emp¬ 
hasised how the Congress had developed strength from within 
and that the boycott of violence was the most successful of all 
boycotts under its flag. He stressed the need of the continuance 
of the boycott of foreign goods, particularly those from Lancashire, 
^Lancashire trade, he said, was an immoral traffic, sustaining 
"itself on the ruin of India’s millions. Hand-spinning and hand¬ 
weaving were necessary to carry out the boycott effectively. 
Towards the Swarajists, he said, he had no ill-thought and was 
ready to cling to them as a child clings to the mother. The 
Swarajists agreed to his spinning programme and he agreed to 
their work in the Councils* The spinning wheel, the Hindu- 
Muslim unity, the removal of untouchability were prescribed to 
CongressTnen as the chief means for the attainment of Swaraj. 

Aims and Methods of Swarajists : — 

The creed of the Swarajists was inspired by distrust of 
Civil Disobedience and ethical principles of the Gandhian ideo- 
^logy of struggle In this context, P. C. Ray, the biographer of 
C. R. Das observes : 

a successful revolution was unthinkable^ if physical resis- 
tance did not enter into practical politics if the volun¬ 
tary abandonment or withdrawal of the British was 
moonshine, if a consistent life of detachment and renun¬ 
ciation could not get us a place in the Sun, then the 
only possible way in which India could be put on the 
road to Swaraj was by pursuing a policy of consistent 
and Persistent obstruction of all measures initiated by 
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the existing bureaucracy and thereby forcing the pace 
of the Refor ms, 

The members of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee, 
who pleaded for Council-entry to *‘smash the Councils’* and 
“wreck the Reforms”, also wrote ; 

“Tiwes have now changed* Circumstances have altered. The 

pefiod of the struggle is indefinitely prolonged . ... 

Theories and dogmas are all very well in their own way^ 
but they will not carry you Jar if you ride them to death. 
Knock these Councils on the head and you will accom* 
plish what millions spent in foreign propaganda cannot 
achieve. Wreck the reforms and you will smash at one 
blow the huge super •structure of world^wide deception 
which has cost millions to build i 

In a speech in the Ben^ral Legislative Council in 1925, C. R. Das 
defined the aim of the Swaraj Party as follows: 

has been said that our cry is Destroy^ destroy . Why 

do we want to destroy ? What do we want to get rid of? 
We want to destroy and get rid oj a system which does 
no good and can do no good. We want to destroy it, 
because we want to construct a system which can be 
worked with success and will enable us to do good to the 
masses. Can you lay your hands on your breast and 
say that you can do anything for the masses under this 

system,^' 

In his last speech to the Bengal Council, he said : 

*'My answer to those who ask why I want to destroy is this : 
I want to destroy because this rotten structure is occupy* 
ing the place where a beautiful mansion may be erected 

. . We want to destroy in order that we may be able 

to build 

The Swarajists hoped that by taking part in the elections 
they would rouse public enthusiasm and conduct vigorous nationa- • 
list propaganda. They believed that lifting the ban on Council- 
entry was not fatal to Non-Cooperation, but would actually help 

10. Kay, P, C. : Life and Times of C. R. Das, p. 189, 
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them in carrying it “into the very aisles and chancel of the 
Bureaucratic Church.” Non-Cooperation, in their opinion, was 
merely a matter of mental attitude than the application ol any 
rigid principle to the facts of national life with special reference 
to the bureaucracy, which governed that life. The principle 
underlying non-cooperation was one of self-reliance in all public 
activities calculated to resist the bureaucracy which obstructed 
national progress towards Swaraj. Council-entry was quite 
consistent with non-cooperation as they understood it. In other 
respects, they were with the orthodox followers of the Mahatma. 
They considered foreign yoke a galling experience and did not 
question India’s fitness for Swaraj. 

They took their lesson out of modern Irish history and pur¬ 
sued a policy first initiated at St. Stephen’s by Charles Stewart 
Parnell before and after the Phoenix Park murders in Dublin. 
They aimed at creating dead-lock in the legislatures, blowing up 
the Dyaichy in the Provinces by their method ol obstr.K'tion. By 
obstruction they meant resistance to the obstruction (placed in 
their path to Swfiraj by the Government. Their methods, on the 
destructive side, emphasised rejection of the votable part of the 
budgets and rejection of proposals emanating from the bureaucracy. 
On the constructive side, they sought to move resolutions necessary 
for the healthy growth of national life and displacement of bureau¬ 
cracy. To make their policy effective, they intended to occupy 
every place open to the members of the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures by election, and serve on committees where it was 
possible to carry out obstruction. Outside the Council, they were 
to give whole-hearted support to the constructive programme of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Civil disobedience was to be the last resort 
against bureaucratic truculence. The Swarajists hoped to win 
Swaraj in the legislatures when the battle outside had turned out 
to be a fiasco. Dr. Zacharias makes the following interesting 
comments on them t 

"The evolution of the Swaraj Party^ it must be admitted^ 
was far from edifying, Mr, Gandhi had realized how 
things were shaping, and at Belgaun had spun himself 
snugly into a cocoon of Khadi, leaving the Congress 
field to the politicians. The latter were in the position 
of people who wanted to keep their cake and to eat it 
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at the same time. They considered it necessary^ in 
order to retain their t>opularity^ to talk extremism, and 
yet were resolved to essay parliamentarism,'*^^ 
Surendranath also writes in a strain of indignation : 

"If these obstructionist tactics inside the Councils are a pre¬ 
lude to revolutionary methods outside, by inflaming the 
minds of the masses, they are intelligible and perhaps 
logical; otherwise they are futile and meaningless. 
They will not wreck the Government, but may deprive it 
of its popular element^ and a return to the old bureau¬ 
cratic system be the outcome of persistence in this 
policy. The obstructionists may temporarily pose as 
heroes who have defied an autocratic Government, but they^ 
will leave behind them for the country men the bitter 

harvest of their sinister activities'* . 'Without a party 

with a revolntionary outlook, the tactics of breaking the 
Councils can hardly be carried on successfully,"'^^ 

Work in the Legislatures 

On account of their association with the Congress, which stood 
high in popular esteem, it was not difficult for the Swarajists to 
sweep the polls at most places in the elections of 1923. The 
Liberals, who controlled the Legislatures in the previous term, 
had been autocratically over-ruled by the Government even on 
ordinary routine business on varions occasions. This gave the 
extremists ample justification to denounce both the Liberals and 
the Government. The election campaigns and conflicts this time 
were also interesting. 

"The Extremists were the loudest in their denunciations of 
the Moderates, who in this as in other matters did not 
forget the cardinal principle of their creed—moderation 
in all things. The Moderates were classed by their 

political opponents as allies of the bureaucracy . nor 

were their meetings safe from invasion. Noisy demons¬ 
trations and rowdism were qften the features of meetings 

called by them . Never in the whole course of my 

public life, now extending over nearly half a century^ 
have I in our public meetings witnessed scenes so dis¬ 
graceful, . The words Hraitor'^ and *shame* have 

14. Renascent India, pp. 239-240. 
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become familiar terms in the vocabulary of the Swarajist 
wing of Non-Co^operation, which seeks to secure its 
triumph by soul-force. There was more o/ brute force 

. and what is most regrettable is that the young are 

dragged into these questionable Proceedings with all 
their attendant demoralisation,'^ 

The Swaraj Party had brilliant success in the elections in the 
Central Provinces and in Bengal and was returned in sufficient 
strength to the Imperial Legislative Assembly. Pandit Motilal 
led the Swarajists in the Assembly and they counted a strong 
contingent of 45 out of 145 members. They were, however, too 
few to carry out effectively the policy of obstruction* They had 
to ally themselves with the Independents, a heterogeneous group 
of diverse opinions. On Feb. 18, 1924, Pandit Motilal carried 
by majority a resolution on the revision of the Act of 1919. It 
was as follows : 

^*This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in 
Council to take steps to have the Government of India 
Act revised with a view to establish full responsible 
Government for India^ and for the said purpose : 

(a) to summon at an early date representatives to a Round 
Table Conference to recommend^ with due regard for the 
protection oj the rights and interests of the important 
minorities, a constitution for India ; and 

(b) after dissolving the Central Legislature^ to place the 
said scheme before a newly elected Indian Legislature, 
and submit the same to the British Parliament to be 
embodied in a Statute. 

The Labour Government sympathised with the stand of the 
Swaraj Party but was haunted by the spectre of anarchy so much 
talked of by the bureaucracy in India. It was quite apparent 
that Lord Olivier, the new Secretary of State, was more cautious 
than his predecessor who belonged to the Conservative Party. 
He even consented to the revival of Bengal Regulations of 1818, 
which empowered the executive to imprison people without trial. 
The Government of India, however, appointed a committee under 
Sir Alexander Muddiman, the Home Member, to enquire into the 
defects inherent in the working of the India Act, 1919, and to 
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suggest remedies. Many eminent Indians like Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, M. A. Jinnah, Dr. R* P. Paranjpaye 
served on this committee. The Government requested Motilalji 
to participate in its work. He declined the oHer, saying that no 
enquiry within the limit, scope and extent prescribed could yield 
satisfactory results and that whoever served on it was committed 
to the structure, policy and purpose of the Act. The Swarajists 
also refused invitations to the levees and parties of the Viceroy 
as a protest against the non-settlement of the Indian problem. 
They succeeded in throwing out the Budget of 1924-25, compelling 
the Government to lean on its power of certification. To the 
Government, the issue was “Autocracy or Anarchy^’, to the 
Swarajists “Dyarchy or Swaraj." They secured some other 
notable successes. Mr, C. D. Iyengar’s resolution urging the 
suppression of the Bengal Ordinance by an Act of the Legislature 
was passed by 58 against 45 votes. In P'ebruary 1925, V. J. Patel 
introduced a Bill for the repeal of the State Prisoners Act of 
1850, the P'ronticr Outrages Act of 1867, and the Prevention of 
Seditious Meetings Act of 1921. It was carried except for the 
omission of the Frontier Outrages Act. The Government was 
also defeated on Rajahs resolution urging the establishment of a 
Military College in India. The wrecking methods of the Swarajists 
could not, however, bring tiie Government to a stand-still. Later 
on, they adopted the policy of walking in and walking out of the 
Legislature, and C. Y. Chintamani makes interesting observation 
in this connection : 

'^Between March^ 7926^ and the dissolution of the then 
Assembly and Councils it was a regular scene, Congress 
men walking in and walking out for reasons best known 
to themselves. They were characterized by one 
Finance Member in the United Provinces as **peripatetic 
patriots ''while Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru described their 
theatricalities as ^'patriotism in locomotion.''' 

**They all stood for election again in 7926^ but this time^ 
atlast some of them found that the gilt was off the ginger 
breads Electors were confused by the walk-in-- wcUk^-oul 
policy [a) 


17. (a), Indian Politics Since the Mutiny, p. 107, 
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The success of the Swarajists in Bengal and the Central Provin¬ 
ces was quite conspicuous. In Bengal, they were the largest party 
of 47 members. Lord Lytton, the Governor, requested C. R. Das, 
the leader of the majority party to form the ministry for the 
administration of the “transferred” departments. He politely 
refused and replied by organising an effective coalition with 
the 'National Party,’ an independent group, to oppose the govern- 
^ ment. Twice in 1924 and 1925, the legislature dominated by 
his powerful personality threw out the proposals from the official 
side for the payment of salaries to the ministers. Two Muslim 
ministers carried on for some months without remuneration but 
resigned when, for the second time, the legislature voted down 
their emoluments. The Provincial Executive was compelled 
to seek a modification of the statutory rules for the legislature. 
In 1925, from his sick-bed, C. R. Das went to the Council 
Chamber “to drive the last nail into the coffin oi dyarchy and 
write an epitaph on it.” Lord Lytton was compelled ‘‘to divide 
between himself and the members of the Executive Council 
^ administration of the Transferred Departments.” The Swarajist 
leader now “became an awful portent of danger and a lion in 
the path of the Indian bureaucracy.’’^'^ After his death the 
Swarajist opposition weakened but the government could not 
form a ministry. In 1926, the Swarajists withdrew altogether 
from the legislature, proclaiming that they had discredited 
Dyarchy and also destroyed it. The opposition to Dyarchy was 
almost a spectacular success in Bengal, where even in the third 
term of the legislature, the Governor was finally compelled to 
dissolve it. In the Central Provinces, the Swaraj Party during 
1924-25 successfully played its part of constitutional opposition. 
The Simon Commission admits the success of the Swarajists— 
“r/re only really v^ell organised and disciplined party with 
a definite Programme (though^ it is true, a negative one) 
is that of the Swarajists. Only in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces did they, even temporarily, achieve 
their initial object of making dyarchy unworkable, and 
in the provinces they have tended every where, in 
varying degrees, to be transformed into an oppositiof^ 


17. (b) Ray. P. C : C. K. Das p. 202. 
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of a more constitutional kind^ and have not inftequen* 
tly played a useful part as keen and vigilant 
critics,'^ 

Their tactics of obstruction embarrassed the government and the 
parliamentary duels of this period—between the Swarajists and 
the official benches—constimte a brilliant chapter of nationalist 
history. They were not wholly effective as the Swarajist Party 
failed to establish a dominant position in all the provincial 
legislatures. They, however, demonstrated that the Reforms 
of 1919 were a charter of irresponsibility to the Executive 
heads and a denial of even elementary principles of democracy. 
C» R. Das was the brain and driving force behind the party, 
and under his leadership the party functioned as a solid 
organisation. Lord Olivier, the Secretary of State, did not take 
long time to recognise his political genius, lie spoke about 
him as 

“a particularly upright and scrupulous politician^ second 
only to Gandhi himself in saintlines of character» He 
is unquestionably a man of high and admirable ideals 
on behalf of his country which he has fairly and un¬ 
compromisingly expressed."''^^ 

The death of this great son of Bengal on 16th June 1925 in the 
meridian of his full power and glory was a national calamity. 
After him the deluge—that was undoubtedly the prospect before 
the Swaraj party. Mahatma Gandhi had no faith in the councils 
and hardly interested himself in them. Pandit Motilal was 
too practical and constructive a brain to guide his followers 
successfully in their obstructionist programme. 

Demoralisation of the Council-Front 

The years 1925-27 saw demoralisation of the Council-front 
and prepared the ground for a fresh trial of strength with the 
bureaucracy. Inside the legislatures, the Swarajists failed to 
pursue the policy of “constant, continuous, uniform obstruction.’’ 
Curiously enough, the spirit of * responsive cooperation” was 
gaining ground with them inspite of the fact that the Conservative 
Party was in power as the result of the general elections of 
October, 1924. Even C.R. Das was inclined towards cooperation 

' 18. Report of the Indian Statutory Commission. Vol. 1, p, 209. 

19. Ranga Iyer, C S, : India in the Crucible p, 167. 
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with the government. At Faridpur Provincial Conference, he 
announced the following terms of settlement; 

1. Cooperation with Government possible, if ‘ some real 
responsibility is transferred to the people.” 

2. Swaraj to be guaranteed "to come automatically in the 

near future”. 

3. Practical demonstration of a change of heart on the part 
of the rulers ; atmosphere of trust, and peaceful settle¬ 
ment to be created by the rulers. 

4. General amnesty to all political prisoners, and under¬ 
taking by the Swarajists not to, ‘‘by word, deed or 
gesture, encourage revolutionary propaganda and that 
we shall make every effort to put an end to such a 
movement.” 

This was bis last political utterance and here he also made 
out a strong case for Dominion Status. At that time, the issue— 
Dominion Status or Swaraj, was very much debated in nationalist 
circles. According to him. Dominion Status was no servitude : 

“Indeed, the Empire idea gives us a vivid sense of many 
advantages. Dominion Status to-day is in no sense 
servitude. It is essentially an alliance by consent of 
those who form part of the Empire for material advan¬ 
tages in the real spirit of cooperation. Free alliance 
necessarily carries with it the right of separation:'‘t^ 

He felt that a purely obstructionist tactics could not bear fruit 
and lawlessness and repression were on the increase. He was 
distressed at the summary arrests and imprisonments of Bengali 
patriots. Subhas Bose was unnecessarily suspected as the brain 
of the revolutionary party and deported to Burma. He writes : 

“In Bengal the Left Wing was at a disadvantage for some¬ 
time, because a large number of Congressmen belonging 
to that group were in prison either under Regulation III 

of 1818 or under the Bengal Ordinance . From the 

middle of 1925 onwards there was a gradual watering 
down of the original Swarajist policy of undiluted 
opposition.''^^ 


20 Ray- P. C. : c. R. Das. p. 115. 
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After the death of C. R Das, the Swarajists under Motilalji in 
the Central Assembly were drifting in the direction of cooperation. 
Lord Birkenhead’s tribute to their party as “the most highly 
organised political party in India'*,22 succeeded in dislodging 
them from their obstruction. V. J. Patel consented to preside 
over the House. M tilalji accepted a seat on the Skeen Com¬ 
mission, composed of Indian members of the legislature under 
the Presidentship of Sir Andrew Skeen, Chief of the General 
Staff, to consider the recruitment and training of Indian cadets 
for the King’s Commission* The years 1926-27 further demora¬ 
lised the Council-front. The serious Hindu-Muslim clashes disinteg¬ 
rated the Swaraj Party. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Lala 
Lajpat Rai organised a new party of Congress Independents and 
rallied the Hindus to their banner. They held the opinion that 
opposition to the government injured the interests of the Hindus. 
The Swarajist Party in the C. P. also broke up into two wings, 
Responsivists and Non-Cooperators. Mr. S. B. Tambe, a pro¬ 
minent member of the party accepted membership of tlie 
Governor’s Executive Council. In Bombay Presidency, the 
Swarajists openly advocated the tlieory of responsive coopera¬ 
tion. Motilalji’s threat—**the diseased limb of the Swaraj Party 
must be amputated’’—offended them all the more and emboldened 
them. The Bombay Council of the Swaraj Party made an open 
declaration in favour of the cult of responsivism. Lord Irwin, 
the new Viceroy, conciliated a substantial part of the Swarajists 
by expressions of sympathy. His exhortations to the leaders of 
the two communities to stop mutual bickerings and make an 
honest eflort at controlling communal tension were also quite 
inspiring. 

The Swaraj party was clearly divided into two groups, the 
Responsivists and Non-cooperators, before the next general elec¬ 
tions to the legislatures were held in November, 1926. The 
former were in favour of a policy of discriminate opposition 
instead of continuous obstruction. They advocated cooperation 
with the government, if it was in public interests and were eager 
to avail themselves of the government patronage by accepting 
seats on the government boards and ministries. The non-coopera¬ 
tors considered this policy as one of surrender and defeat. Pandit 

22. Pattabbi. History of the Congress, VoJ. I. p, 237. 
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Mctilal tried to effect a compromise between the two winp[s of the 
party. He convened their joint meetinp^ at Sabarmati in April 
1926, and it was attended by Lajpat Rai, Kelkar, Jaykar, Aney, 
Dr. Moonje etc. The conference approved more or less of the 
principles of responsivism and laid down the following conditions 
of office acceptance : 

1. That the Ministers should be made fully responsible to 
the Legislature, free from all control of Government; 

2. That an adequate proportion of the revenues be allotted 
for the development of nation-building departments; 

3. That Ministers be given full control of the services in 
the transferred departments. 

But the Sabarmati pact failed to keep the Swaraj party united. 
The responsivists under Jaykar and Kelar altogether separated 
from the Congress which finally laid down the policy of non¬ 
cooperation inside the Councils. The General Elections of 1926 
were not a happy experience to the responsivists against non¬ 
cooperators. During all this time, while ihe Swarajist party was 
rent by internal conflicts, the tk voted lollowers (<1 the Mahatma 
were busy with the organisation of the All-India Spinner's 
Association and were extending its branches all over the country* 



CHAPTER XI 

PREPARATION AND FIGHT FOR SWARAJ (1928 -30). 


Rise in Politiral Thermometre—The Simon Commission—The All-Parties 
Conference—The Calcutta Congress of 1928—The Labour Government—Lahore 
Congress Session 1929—Civil Disobedience Movement 1930—The Simon Report 
and after. 


Rise In The Political Thermometre t— 

"The year 1Q28 was, politically, a full year’*, writes Pandit 
Jawaharlal, **with plenty of activity all over the country.Re¬ 
volutionary impulses were moving the people forward. The coun¬ 
try appeared to have recovered from the depression of 1919-22. 
Youth leagues were coming into existence and youth conferences 
discussed revolutionary ideology and technique and socio-econo¬ 
mic problems of the day. The youth movement brought to the 
front of Indian politics two new leaders destined to play a lead¬ 
ing role in the nationalist struggle. They were the idols of the 
educated youth and their whisper was a thunder to the bureau¬ 
cracy. It is interesting to know what impression they made on 
the ruling class. Prof. Coatmaa, an ex-Police officer, wrote about 
Jawaharlal as lollows : 

**An ex-member of the Harrow School Cadet Corps and once 
an ardent Anglophile, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has now 
one secret ambition, which is to rival Lenin or Stalin 
in the history of Communism.'"^ 

He calls him "as a fisher wherever the waters are troubled", 
because he sponsored extremist resolutions at the Congress 
sessions. The other leader of the youth was Subhas Chandra 
Bose and the same writer compares the two: 

**It seems, that history will write him [Nehru) down as a 
pinoh^beck Lenin, and he has a younger and dangerous 

1. Autobiography, p. 170. 

2. Coatman. J. : Years of Destiny, p, 95, 
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rival for the plaudits of the mob in a would-be Mussolini 
in Bengal, Mr, Subhas Chandra Bose holds the Bengal 
extremists on his side,"'^ 

The Trade Union Movement was pushing itself steadily and 
its militant ideology was fostering class consciousness among 
the workers. Among the factory workers and peasants, there was 
the growth of Communist activity* The leaders ol the Communist 
controlled labour and peasant associations were rending the air 
of industrial centres with cries of “Down with Motilal and 
Mahatma as useless bourgeois,” and “Long Live Revolution”. 
Labour strikes were frequent and the peasantry was astir with 
new life. The gallant struggle of the peasantry against the 
government in Guzerat exercised a regenerating effect on the 
rural community all over the country. The middle-class 
intelligientsia was free from the enchantment of Council-Chambers 
and was thinking in terms of active agitation. It was very much 
disappointed at the findings of the Skeen Committee published 
in April, 1927. It recommended the total Indiansation of half 
of the fighting forces within next twenty-five years. Pandit 
Motilal resigned membership of the committee before the report 
was drafted and he did not sign it. The industrial and merchant 
class was irritated at the Rupee Stabilisation Bill (1927) of Sir 
Basil Blackett, the Finance Member of the Government of India, 
It was based on the recommendations of a Royal Commission 
including Indians under Sir Hilton Young, which was 
appointed in 1925 to examine Indian currency and finance 
problems. It recommended the stabilisation of the rupee at the 
defacto value of Is. 6 d. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas pleaded 
for the pre-War parity of Is. 4 d. and wrote a minute of dessent. 
The action of the government was construed as a deliberate 
attempt at exploiting India to the advantage of Great Britain. 
The nationalist press conducted strong campaign against it. The 
Rupee controversy, we are told, “generated enough heat in the 
country to throw out her frozen politics and set them in brisk 
motion’*. The Viceroy decided to pass the X’mas week in 
Bombay to conciliate the big business interests disturbed over 
currency legislation. Bombay was the Lancashire of India and 
he knew “that the shrewdest, most sustained, and most interested 
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attacks on the existing system of government in India originate 
among, and are carried on by the leaders of Bombay business 
and finance.”^ The boycott of the Simon Commission and the 
repression which blazed in its trail vitalised political life and 
the temperature of Indian politics from now onwords continued 
rising, 

The Boycott of the Simon Commission 

The announcement about the Simon Commission in November 
1927 was a propaganda stunt of the Tory cabinet. The general 
elections were due in England in 1929, and the formation of 
Labour Government was anticipated for the next term. The Act 
of 1919 provided for the appointment of a Statutory Commission 
to enquire into its working after ten years. The Conservatives did 
not want to leave its constitution for the Labour party which was 
supposed to be sympathetic towards India’s aspirations. *Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, who was in England in the summer of 1927, first 
flung the unwelcome news on the Indian public that India was to 
have no representation on the Commission. 

The Commission was merely an enquiring and reporting body, 
consisting of the representatives of different parties—two Labouri¬ 
tes, one Liberal, and four Conservatives in all, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir John Simon of the Liberal party. It was 
exclusively British, although at the time, there were two Indians in 
the Parliament, Lord Sinha in the Lords and Mr. Saklatwala 
in the Commons. It was felt all over the country that Lord 
Birkenhead, the Secretary of State was posing as a conqueror and 
imposing his will on a subject people. India had not forgotten his 
speech to Oxford students in 1927 that: 

India is our prize possession, JVe in England have to 

live on it ; the Indians may live in it.,, . It is the task 

for you^ the younger generation^ to hold India to the last 
drop of your blood,** 

The cooperation of the labour and liberal members with the 
Conservatives on the Commission also shocked nationalist India 
and shook its confidence in the professions of British liberalism and 
socialism. Moreover, the Commission was to implement no de¬ 
finite policy towards India, and this omission was seriously resen¬ 
ted by the leading brains of all communities. In Sept., 1925, the 
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Legislative Assembly had again passed a resolution in favour 
of a Round Table Conference representing all Indian intersts, to 
frame a scheme for making the government of the country fully res* 
ponsible. The British Government took no heed of the resolu* 
tion and the Assembly resolved on having no truck with the 
Commission, In Feb., 1928, it passed Lala Lajpat Rai’s resolution 
^tbat the constitution and the scheme ol thc^ Commission were 
wholly unacceptable and no member was to do anything witli it 
“at any stage or in any form”. The speeches at this occasion 
reflect the mood and temper ol the House. S. Srinivasa lyenga 
said that he wanted an enquiry into the fitness of the Britis', 
people to rule India, Mr. Jayakar was cheered by the House 
when he rose and said : 

“IFg waited until the Messiah came and his message of delu 
verance was uttered. It proved a veritable gospel of 
delusion f 

Mr. M.A, Jinnah, the leader of the nationalist wing of Muslims, 
continued amidst prolonged cheers that to a self-respecting Indian 
there was no other alternative than boycott as he was not fit to sit 
with Sir John wSimon as his equal. Pandit Motilal, tlie leader of 
the Congress party ably summed the position : 

'^Every party has its own reasons for the boycott, hut so long 
as ail parties are agreed on the boycott it does not matter 
for what reasoesd 

And he stated the stand of his party as under : 

'UVe take our stand upon the broad principle that Parlia¬ 
ment and the British public and the British Govern¬ 
ment have no shadow of a right to force a constitution 
upon us against our own wilL'^^^^ 

* The opposition to the Commission bridged the differences 
between the different communities and political groups. During 
the discussions on LalajPs motion the official bench was also 
inclined to fighting. Sir Basil Blackett, the leader of the House, 
tried to be even mischievous. He compared the All-India 
Congress to a spider in the middle of its web, and Mr. Jinnah 
and his party to the fly. “The spider may be hungry”, he said, 

5. Iyer, C. S, : India in the Crucible p, 144, See also pp 
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“but why should the fly be in such a hurry,When the reso* 
lution was carried, a reporter of the nationalist press, sitting in 
the press-gallery, “hurled an attachi-case down on the head of 
Sir Basil Blackett,” Indeed, the enthusiasm for the resolution 
was so great that a member of the Nationalist Party lying sick 
in Karachi came up to vote in its favour. He died before the 
vote could be taken. ^ 

The Commission landed in Bomljay on February, 3, 1928 
and was greeted by hartal. The boycott of the Commiss.ion at 
almost all the cities was perfect. Only show-hoys of the Govern* 
ment were available to participate in the reception parties and to 
hold consultations with it. The Liberal P'ederation cooperated 
with the Congress in the boycott. The Commission was pursued 
by black flags and hostile crowds shouting—“Go-back.” Pandit 
Nehru writes that while its members were staying at the Western 
Hotel in New Delhi, the jackals infesting the waste places of the 
capital disturbed them. They were greatly irritated thinking that 
people were pursuing them even at night. There were conflicts 
between the police and the people at various places but Lahore 
“brought matters to a head and suddenly sent a thrill of indigna¬ 
tion throughout the country.” Pandit Nehru comments : 

'*The anti-Simon Commission demonstration there was 
headed by Lala L^ajpat Rai, and as he stood by the 
roadside in front of the thousands of demonstrators he 
was assaulted and beaten on his chest with a baton by a 
young English Police officer. There had been no attempt 
whatever on the part of the crowd, much less on the pari 
of Lalafi, to indulge in any methods of violence. Even 
so, as he stood peacefully by, he and many of his compa- 
nions were severely beaten by the police.''"^ 

Lalaji was suffering from heart disease and serious injury on hi: 
chest hastened his death a few weeks later. The assault on hin 
added to the vigour of demonstrations against the Commission 
Even leaders like Jawaharlal felt “the baton and lathi blows o 
the police.” There was revival of terroristic activity, most parti 
cularly in Bengal and the Punjab. Bhagat Singh and B. K. Dut 
created a stir in the country by throwing two bombs from th 

6. Coatman—p. 19*?. 
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visitor's gallery on to the floor of the Assembly. A young police 
officer, supposed to havo lilt Lalaji, was shot dead in Lahore. The 
popularity o{ Bhagat Singh in Northern India was amazing as he 
appeared to vindicate the honour of the nation. The drift towards 
violence led both the Congress and the Government to act. 
All-Paktjes Conference 

"y Indian nationalism resented tlie exf)lanation ot Lord Birken¬ 
head in the House of Lords as to why no Indians were appointed 
on the Commission. “Does any one suppose that there would 
have been a unanimous report ? he asked and enlarged tlie theme 
of Hindu-Muslim clasiies and dissensions. He said : 

is obvious - because the tension and the acuteness to-day 
of these unhappy communal quarrels are greater in my 
judgment than they have been for some twelve or thirteen 
years in Indian history-that you would have a very 
strong partisan Hindu report, you would have a very 
strong Moslem report, and you would have three or four 
other dissenting Reports from various sections deeply 
interested in the decisions winch are taken»'^ 

Indian nationalism replied that Hitulas and Muslims could never 
learn to live together peacefully while the British held them in 
leash. Asa retort to the Secretary ol State, the Congress conven¬ 
ed an AlkParties Conlerence in T'clhi in Feb.-March 1928 to 
deliberate on the constitution ot India on the basis of full respon¬ 
sible government. A committee including Sir Ali Imam, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Subhash Chandra Bose under Pandit Motilal 
was set up to outline a scheme of the constitution. The con¬ 
ference, representing the Liberal Federation, the Muslim League, 
the Hindu Mahasabha, the Sikh League, the Indian Cliristlans, 
the States^ Peoples Conference and the Congress considered the 
Nehru Report in August 1928 at Lucknow. It approved of tlie 
report on the whole although the opposition of communalLsts pre¬ 
vented its ratification by the League- The A. 1. C. C. endorsed 
its recommendations as “a great step towards political advance.’^ 
The report outlined the same constitutional status for India in the 
British Empire as the Self-Governing Dominions. There was to 
be complete transfer of control and responsibility from the 
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people of England to the people of India. The executive was to 
be responsible to the legislature elected on adult suffrage. It 
recommended reservation of seats in the case of Muslim minori¬ 
ties in general and the Hindu minority in the N. W. F. Province 
and Baluchistan for a period ol ten years on the population basis. 
It condemned communal electorates as having “no place in any 
system of representation conceived in national interests.” They 
reduced the two communities “to continually warring camps, 
thus in practice, defeating their own purpose viz-, the safeguar¬ 
ding of minority rights.” The report recommended the redistri¬ 
bution ol all provinces on the linguistic basis. It condemned 
"the autocratic form of government in the States,” but supported 
the rights and privileges of the Princes as rulers. The report 
represented “far-reaching agreements on fundamental rights of 
citizenship, universal adult suffrage and abolition of communal 
electorates.”^ The Motiial Nehru report was conservative in 
the sense that it guaranteed all vested interests. It was, however, 
a brilliant constitutional document embodying the national 
demand. It met all interests and claims in an enlightened spirit. 
It was unfortunate that narrow minded leaders of the Hindu and 
Muslim communities indulged in undignified wrangles over it. 

The Calcutta Congress of 1928 

The Calcutta Congress of Dec., 1928, under the President*- 
ship of Pandit Motiial met in a tense atmosophere created by the 
boycott of the Commission, it was, nevertheless, prepared to 
test the sincerity of the government before precipitating a crisis. 
Panditji declared that treedom was their destination and he 
wanted the British government to begin “at the point which the 
All-Parties conference have now arrived and push forward with 
them as far as they would go.” There was vigorous opposition 
to the ideal of Dominion Status contemplated in the report by 
Jawaharlal and Subhas Chandra Bose. They were Secretaries 
of the Independence League started in November 1920 under the 
inspiration of S. Srinivasa Iyengar, a lawyer politician of Madras, 
a rival of, but interor in ability, to Pandit Motiial. They were 
in a state of exaltation as well as irritation. They “expounded 
a Sinn Fein policy : establishment of their own assemblies, 
councils, courts, etc. and refusal to use the British institutions,” to 

9. See the Indian National Demand, Congress Publication, 
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achieve complete independence. This was ‘non-cowperation over 
again, without a Mahatma to lead the common people in its support 
but, on the other haiuh with a widely, convinced intelligentsia, 
and they were Gandbiji’s chief stumbling block.They consi¬ 
dered the Calcutta Congress after the Madras Congress of 1927 
something of the nature of an anti-climax, Mahatma Gandhi 
silenced them by retorting that independence was not made by 
the juggling of words and was made of sterner stuff and if it was 
to be uttered just as an empty tormula there v’as no honour behind 
it. The Congress accepted him as its sole guide, issued an ulti¬ 
matum to the Government, that if principles of the constitution 
agreed to at the All Parties Conference were not accepted in full 
on or before dlst Dec., 1929, it will organise a compaign oi non¬ 
violent non-cooperation by advising the country to red use taxation 
and in such other manner as may be decided upon. This resolu¬ 
tion was the first definite demand for Self-Government backed by 
a threat from the Congress Command. It took the rueleier of the 
Congress cralt from the hands ol the Swarajists and, from now, 
Gandhiji as its helmsman was to steer its course tlirough the 
unchartered waters of civil disobedience, d lie Congress decided 
to continue propaganda for Swaraj along with its constructive work 
of consolidating the national organisation. 

The Labour Government : - 

The Simon Commission finished its enquiries in two trips 
to India in April 1S^29, and in May the elections returned Labour 
Ministry under MacDonald. The leaders had high hopes from 
the Labour party and the circumstances which forced the 
Congress into a declaration of war at the historic Lahore Session 
(1929) deserve careful study. 

The year 1929 saw more of internal unrest. The youth 
of the lower middie-class was drifting towards violence and 
conditions of labour were deteriorating. The slight rise in their 
wages could not counterbalance the rise in prices. There was 
also serious contraction of labour-employment in the cotton mills 
and the fear of unemployment was widespread. The following 

10. Alexander, H. G. : The Indian Ferment pp. 111-112, The Madras 
session of Dec, 1927 under the Presidentship of Shri Iyengar had 
declared in favour of complete independence. 
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figures of the average daily numbers of persons employed in 
the coLlon mills in Bomf)ay would bear it out : 

1926 148,254 

1927 145,005 

1928 118,617 

1929 118,368. 

The position was not hopeful in other industrial centres. We 
have in support of it the following figures of persons employed 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshedpur during the 
same period : 

T. 26-27 32,521 

1927- 28 31,484 

1928- 29 28.842 

1929- 30 28,660.11 

The conditions ol service for the labour class were also most despi¬ 
cable, The life of the jute workers in Bengal in particular was 
most miserable. Semi-naked, halbstarv^ed women worked on 
bare pittance “so that a broad river of wealth should flow cease¬ 
lessly to Glasgow and Dundee, as well as to some pockets in 
India.’’ There was a ge^ierai strike in the Bengal Jute Mills, and 
the Iron Works, the Tin Plate Works at Jamshedpur, the Textile 
Mills in the Bombay Presidency were all affected by strikes on 
stupendous scale. Pandit Nehru offers the following comments 
on them *. 

''And so there was industrial unrest and labour troubles and 
the gigantic strikes in Bombay which impressed every- 
body and frightened both the employers and the 
Government, The Labour Movement was becoming class 
conscious, militant and dangerous both in ideology and 
in organisation,^'^'^ 

In March 1929, the Government struck hard at the labour 
movement by arresting its prominent workers. The Trade Union 
movement was dreaded as “one of the most fruitful forces work¬ 
ing for inter-communal unity.It had to be consequently sternly 
suppressed. Thirty-one of Its leaders were charged with conspi¬ 
racy “to deprive the King of the sovereignty of India/’ They 
were lodged in Meerut Jail as under-tiial prisoners for four years, 

11. Report, Royal Commission on Labour; 1931, p. 33. 
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denied bail and trial by jury and their sentence was delayed 
till January 1933. The government spent sixteen lacs o( rupees 
on their prosecution to prove that they were working in colla¬ 
boration with the Communist international to establish the Russian 
political system. Twenty seven of them were sentenced to rigo¬ 
rous imprisonment and even transporation for life. Tliroughout 
1929, tiade unions were also agitated over the appointment ot 
Whitley Commission on labour and the left wing was entirely in 
favour of boycotting it. The national movement, insp'ite oi its 
bourgeois outlook, could not remain untouched by the ferment in 
the proletariat. 

The gesture ol conciliation made by the Labour Government 
had no effect on the country which was full of excitement and 
anger. At the end of June 1929, Lord Irwin proceeded to England 
to place before His Majesty’s Goveriunent, ‘The different stand¬ 
points of those who can speak for Indian political opinion.” 
He quoted the following extract from his own Instrument of 
Instructions : 

Above all things it is our will and pleasure that the plans 
laid by our Parliament for the progressive realization 
of Responsible Government in British India^ as an integ¬ 
ral part of our Empire^ may come to fruition, to the end 
that British India may attain its due place among the 
Dominions ” 

On returning from England, he made a declaration on 31st 
October, that His Majesty's Government desired a Conference 
with representatives of British India and the States “for the 
purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure ol agreement 
for the final proposals which it would later be the duty of H. M. 
G. to sumbit to Parliament.” The goal of British policy was 
announced as the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions and that the natural issue of India’s constitutional 
progress was the attainment of Dominion Status,The announce’ 
meat was very cautious, well-worded and hardly made any 
commitment. It made no advance on Montagu’s declaration 
August 1917. The liberal nationalists, nevertheless, respondec 
to the Viceroy’s call for cooperation. They submitted a manifest 
to the government offering their cooperation to evolve a scheme o 

14. Paitabhi, History of the Congress Vol. I. pp. 349-50. 
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Dominion Constitution for India and made the followinij suggest¬ 
ions for the success of the Conference : 

(1) A policy of general conciliation be adopted to induce 

a calmer atmosphere : 

(2) Amnesty to political prisoners : 

(3) Effective representation of progressive political organis¬ 

ations, particularly the Indian National Congress. 

They pressed the government to convene the Conference “as 
expeditiously as possible'^ and make llie public feel “that a 
new era has commenced even Irorn to-day, and that the new 
constitution is to be but a register of that fact.” In response 
to the recjuests o( his English friends, Gandhiji expressed 
sympathy with the manifesto and said that he was “dying for 
cooperation,” ‘T can wait lor a Dominion constitution if I can 
get real Dominion Status in action,” he declared. He wanted 
the British government to show a real desire to see India free 
and a sell-respecting nation, and substitute the steel-bayonet 
rule by the good-will of the people. 

But the debates on Lal>our policy towards India in the 
Parliament revealed the true intentions of the Britisher. 
Churchill condemned Dominion Status as a crime and Lord 
Birkenhead and Lord Reading agreed with him. The Liberals 
were annoyed at the insult to Sir John Simon. The Labour 
Government was hardly prepared for a vote of censure on the 
Indian issue. In the House ol Lords, Lloyd George '‘unrolled 
the ma[> ol despotism” and torced VVedgewood Benn, the 
Secretary of State, to make a statement that there was hardly 
any vital clrange in policy. Indian nationalism was exas¬ 
perated at the dufdicity of the Biitisli nation. The Labour 
party painted Swaraj to India and autocracy to England. The 
Congress Leaders, Gaiulhiji, Motilalji on their way to the Lahore 
Session, had an interview with the Viceroy, who was quite in 
good humour, unaffected by the bomb outrage on his train at 
reaching Delhi from Hyderabad. They wanted an assurance 
from him that the R, T. C. was to proceed on the basis of fall 
Dominion Status but the Viceroy could not make that promise 
in definite terms. 

t Kiri nn. 351-52. 
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Lahore Session, Dec. 1929 

Frustrated at its negotiations with the Government, the 
Congress met at Lahore in 1929 in an atmosphere of excitement. 
The election of Pandit Jawaharlal as its President showed that 
the Congress elders had resolved on direct action. The 
President-elect declared that lie was a socialist and a republican 
and no believer in Kings and Princes. He fulminated against 
Imperialism which was flouting national demand for freedom. 
He justified non-violence as a policy because there was no 
possibility of organised mass revolt. Me denounced secret 
methods of struggle and said that the Indian struggle was an 
open conspiracy against British rule. It was also an honourable 
and a fair fight as : 

^We, who take this perilous path of national strife, do so 
because there is no other way to an honourable peace. But 
we long for peace^ and the hand of fellow*ship will always 
be stretched out to all who may care to grasp it. But behind 
the hand will be a body which will not bend to injustice 
and a mind that will not surrender on any vital 

The Congress declared that nothing could be gained in the 
existing circumstances by participation in the Round Table 
Conferences. It also resolved that the entire scheme of the Nehru 
Committee had lapsed and the creed of the Congress from now 
onwards was Purna Swaraj i. e. complete''!ndependence with no 
link with the Commonwealth. The time of the ultimatum issued 
at the Calcutta Session was fast expiring and the Congress was 
morally obliged to unfurl the flag of Swaraj at the cold midnight 
of 31st. December, 1929. As a preliminary step towards the 
compaign for independence^ Congress-men were asked not to 
participate in future elections, and to resign their seats from 
legislatures and official committees. The A. I. C. C. was 
authorize;] to conduct Civil Disobedience “whether in selected 
areas or otherwise, and under such safeguards as it may consider 
necessary.” There were some, Srinivasa Ayengar and Subhas 
Chandra Bose in particular, who objected to the Congress 
resolution on Swaraj, as it was not an emphatic declaration of war 
against the government. They formed the Congress Democratic 
Party to resist the “tyranny’* of the majority and invoked the 

16. Presidential Address, Lahore Congress, 1929. 
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spirit of C. R. Das to gaide it. They coopera-ted with the Congress 
in its programme, policieSj and activities directed towards the 
attainment of independence. 

The bonahdes of the right wing ol the Congress in passing 
the ‘Independence’ resolution were seriously questioned by the 
leftists. In his letter to the Viceroy, ilated Marcli 2nd, 1930, the 
Mahatma, however, clarified his stand. He explained why he was ‘^ 
forced to launch civil disobedience : 

‘7n common with many of my country‘men / had hugged 
the fond hope that the proposed Round Table Conference 

might furnish a solution . The Delhi interview 

having miscarried^ there was no option for Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and myself but to take steps to carry out the 
solemn resolution of the Congress arrived at in Calcutta 
at its session in 192S. But the resolution of indepen¬ 
dence should cause no alarm if the word Dominion 
Status mentioned in yotir announcement had been used 
in its accepted sense. For has it not been admitted by 
responsible British statesmen that Dominion Status is 
virtual independence (a) 

Civil Disobkdiknce Movement (1930) 

To India, the new year bt‘gan with 26ih January, 1930 as 
Puma Swaraj Day. All over the country, the iTuna Swaraj 
declaration was read to the people at public meetings. It began 
as follows: 

*'lVe believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indian 
people as of any other people, to ha ve freedom and to 
enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the necessities of 
life so that they may have-full opportunities of growth, 

IVe believe also that if any Government deprives the 
people of these rights and oppresses them, the people 
have a further right to alter it or to abolish it. The 
British Government in India has not only deprived the 
Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on 
the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India 
economically, politically, culturally and spiritually. 

IVe believe, therefore, that India must sever the British 


16. [a) Pattabhi, VoL I pp. 372-373. 
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connection and attain Puma Swaraj or complete in¬ 
dependence." 

The rest of the declaration was an elaboration of the main thesis— 
the fourfold disaster under foreif^n rule, and concluded : 

'"iVe recognise, however^ that the most effective way of gain¬ 
ing our freedom is not through violence. IVe will^ 
therefore, prepare ourselves by withdrawing, so far as 
we can, all voluntary association from the British 
Government, and will prepare for civil disobedience^ 
including non payment of taxes f 

The celebrations on the Independence Day revealed “the 
earnest and enihusiasti(‘ mood ol the country, and that the time 
was ripe for actioti."^'^ 'i'hc. resignation of the members of the 
Congress and Nationalist j)arties [proclaimed non-cooperation 
inside the Assembly. By IA !>. 172 members of the legisla¬ 

tures liad resigned. The A. L C. b'. at its meetings on P'eb. 14-16 
authorized (^andlnjl to start Civi! Disoi-edic nce. T'lie Government 
had begun lejafession at lull sp^ ed Iroin the start. Subhas Babu 
and many others were sentenced to rigorous imprisomnent. Before 
starting (ivil disol)edience, Gandhiji warned the Viceroy and 
recounted the tale of India’s ruination under loreign rule. The 
Vheeroy dismissed his letter with a curt reply. The Mahatma then 
communicated liis decision to resort to civil disobedience : 

"On bended knees, I asked for bread and received a stone 

instead . India is a vast Prison-house, / repudiate 

this (British) Law and regard it as my sacred duty to 
break the mournful monotony of compulsory peace that 
is choking the heart of the Nation for want of free vent.^^ 

Besides, he believed that he was saving the country from violence. 
He wrote : 

''Civil Disobedience alone, can save the country from impen¬ 
ding lawlessness and secret crime, since there is a party 
of violence in the country, which will not listen to 
speeches, resolutions or conferences, but believes only in 
direct actionf^^ 

17. Nehra, J : Autobiography, p. 209 

18. Pattabhi, Vo). I p. 377. 

. Subhas Bose : The Indian Struggle p. 247. 
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The Dandi March 

He decided to start Salt-Satyagraha with the members of 
his Ashram at Dandi, a sea-side village, two hundred miles distant 
from Sabarmati. Vallab-bhai Patel moved in advance and his 
arrest roused Guzerat from its torpor. About 75,000 peasants 
gathered^t Sabarmati to take a solemn pledge not to rest in peace 
till India was free. Gandhiji accompanied by his trained contingent 
of seventy-nine began his ceremonial march on March 12. His 
campaign against the Salt-laws was a symbolic resistance calculated 
to stir up the dormant energies of the nation and it succeeded as 
such. It kindled the powerful fire of patriotism and marked the 
beginning of a great movement of national emancipation. The 
‘naked fakir’ throughout the march received soul-stirring ovation 
from the people. On April 6, the day of Jallianwallah massacre, 
after penance and purification, he proceeded to break the Salt-law 
by picking up salt on the sea-shore. It was a call to the nation 
to manufacture salt in defiance of the government regulations. 
This attempt to smash the. Government’s salt monopoly was 
characterised by IT N. Brailsford, a British Socialist, who was in 
India in IS)30, as “the kindergarten stage of revolution.” He writes: 

"One smiles at the notion that the King-Emperor can be 

unseated by boiling sea-water in a kettle . He 

(Gandhiji) staged his salt-making as a quasi-religious 
pilgrimage. Its pathetic innocence helped this law-' 
abiding people to take the first plunge into disobedience, 
llie week which followed was of tremendous enthusiasm. The 
arrest of the Mahatma on 5th May intensified the movement. 

Civil Disobedience : - 

Before his march the Mahatma had given a call for a fight 
to the finish. In an article dated 27th Feb.~““When 1 am arrested,’* 
he wrote : 

''This time, on my arrest, there ts to be no mute passive non¬ 
violence, but non-violence of the activest type should 
be set in motion, so that not a single believer in non¬ 
violence as an article of faith for the purpose of achiev¬ 
ing Indians goal should find himself free or alive at Jhe 
end of the effort, to submit any longer to the existing 
slavery 

20. Brailsford, H. N. : Rebel India p, 23, 
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Thu call was obeyed and soon after his arrest there were hartals 
and strikes all over the country. The Working Committee pressed 
the nation to carry on civil disobc*dieace with redoubled vigour, 
It called upon students, workers, peasants, lawyers, merchants, 
government servants to unite and make a supreme effort to 
achieve Swaraj, It inaugurated the no-tax campaign, boycott 
of liquor, toddy and foreign cloth. The movement was now 
definitely in a'subversive stage and all its items had their root 
in economic nationalism. It was generously subsidised by 
Bombay mill-owners and their wives and daughters even courted 
imprisonment. The non-violent rebellion spread rapidly from 
the towns to the rural areas, and it demonstrated that the Mahatma 
was not an extinct volcano. He was a live, lorce and Braiisford 
comments : 

^^The unique personality of Mr, Gandhi played a decisive 
part in firing India for this struggle. Without him 
she could not have achieved this spectacular unity. He 
touched^ as no leader before him had ever done, her tradi* 
iional springs of emotion. He gave her effort the sole¬ 
mnity of a high moral endeavour, and appealed to a faith 
that had its root in racial instinct. But without this 
material back ground, the nationalist movement would 
never have attained these dimensions, would never have 
roused the villages, nor enlisted the capitalists in its 

From the very beginning the results of the movement were quite 
encouraging. We are told that : 

**By the autumn of 1930 imports of cotton piece goods had 
dropped to[ between a third and a fourth of what they 
were in the same months of the previous year. Imported 
cigarettes had fallen in'value to a sixth of the old figure. 
Sixteen British owned mills in Bombay had been closed 
down, and thirty-two thousand textile workers were idle, 

. On the other hand, the India owned mills __ 

were often working double shifts, and were adapting their 
machinery to spin the finer counts, which hitherto had 
been imported,'^'^^ 


22. Rebel India, p, 29. 

23. Ibid p. 26. 
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The Government also put into motion its whole machinery 
of terror. At this occasion, British Indian services gave ample 
evidence of their unpatriotic and mercenary outlook. The brutal 
represssion practised by the constabulary on peaceful processions, 
the barbarous lathi-charges on non-violent civil resisters, the 
molestation of feminine life remain an eloquent testimony to the 
de generation of Indian character in British service. In almost 
every despatch, the foreign correspondents in India were report¬ 
ing on the brutality of the police in dispersing prohibited meetings, 
beating hard the crowds squatting silent on the ground, spinning 
and repeating the hymns of Swaraj. Students were beaten along 
with their teachers even inside the class-rooms. The whole 
government stood condemneci in the eye o( the nation and it is diffi¬ 
cult to ciie in full the tragic story of repression. The occurrences 
at Peshawar on 23rd, April and at other places were horrible 
and blood-curdling. All over the country, people were sentenced 
to long imprisonments, their properties were confiscated and their 
relations humiliated. Rev. Verrier Elwin^, in his “Deserted Villa¬ 
ges of Guzerat”, descrilx's hew thousands oi peasants weia^ 
uprooted (rom their homes irom the police ‘Zoolum’. The facts 
mentioned by iiim show “the determination ol the Indian masses 
to win freedom; they also illustrate, all too tragically, the repres¬ 
sion which is an inevitable result of the domination of one nation 
by another.’’^'^ 

The Simon Report ano After : - 

Repression and the publication of the Simon Report in 
June 1930 served only to intensify the feeling against the British. 
The following were the important recommendations of the 
Commission 

1. The future development of India must be on federal 
lines. 

2. Each Province should, as far as possible, be mistress in 
her own house. The Governor to be given over-riding 
powers over the Legislature. 

3. Enlargement of the Provincial Legislative Councils. 

4. The Lower House of the Central Legislature to be called 
the Federal Assembly. It should be enlarged and be 

2^, See l^acharias : navseent India, footnote p. 271. 
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elected by the Provincial Councils. The Upper House, 
the Council of State, to remain as at present, 

5, No responsibility at the centre. The Governor-General 
to be vested with power to select and appoint the 
members of his Executive Council. His powers to 
be enlarged in some matters. 

6. Reduction in the functions and membership of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India. 

7« The setting up of a Council of Greater India of the 
representatives of the States and British India for 
consultative purposes. 

8. The presence of British troops and British Officers in 
Indian regiments essential for many years. The 
Commander-in-Chief should not be a member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council and not to sit in the 
Legislature. 

9. Creation of a Provincial Financial Fund to ensure 
adequate resources to the Provinces. 

10. The Higli Courts should be under the control of the 
Government of India. 

11. Separation of Burma from India in the new constitution, 

12. The question of making Sind and Orissa into separate 
provinces to be given further expert examination.25 

The Simon Commission did not ofTer even palliatives to Indian 
nationalism. The federation was a very distant ideal and res¬ 
ponsibility at the centre was hardly contemplated. The British 
Parliamentary system was not suitable for India, a land of 
universal illiteracy and chnanic Hindu-Muslirn discord—so 
thought the members of the Commission. Indian nationalism did 
not now expect much from the Round Table Conference and had 
to keep to the struggle. The boycott of the British cloth was an 
unexpected success. In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, its imports 
fell by 95% by November, 1930. The Punjab, IJ. P,, Guzerat and 
Bengal made magnificent contribution to the no-tax campaign. 
In the Central Provinces, forest satyagraha was eminently 
successful. In the frontier province, tlie Khudai Khidmatgars 
carried on the movement in a disciplined non-violent manner. 
The Congress organised regular Ambulance Service and field 

25. Indian Statutory Commission Reports, 2 vols. 
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hospitals to rescue the victims ol the police lathi charges left 
wounded on the field. A magnificent feature of the movement 
was the awakening among women. They actively participated 
in the boycott programme and in Delhi about 1600 women were 
imprisoned in connection with the picketting of liquor shops. 
The Muslims, leaving those of the Frontier Province, were 
certainly indifferent. The AH brothers and other Khilafatists 
made common cause with the bureaucracy and dissuaded their 
co-religionists from joining the Satyagraha, About the end of the 
year there was relaxation in civil resistance. The attention of 
the intelligentsia was diverted on to the St. James Palace in 
London. Here the Prime Minister inaugurated the first session 
of the Round Table Conference on 12th November, 1930. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE FATEFUL YEARS (1931-38j. 


Sapru-Jayakar negotiations—The first R. T. C.—Release of Gandhiji— 
Gandlii-Irwin Pact —Ivarac.hi Congress of 1931 —The S(‘Cond U, T. C. — Civil 
Disobedience (1932—34) — MacDonald Award—Poona Pact—Withdrawal of the 
r n 0 V e t n e n t -Reactions— 1 ’ a r 1 i a m c n t a r i s m (1935—3 iS). 


Saprc-Jayakak Npgotiations 

As the movement developed revolutionary methods came into 
play. Early in April 1930, a group of young men belonging to 
a local revolutionary party led by Surjya Kumar Sen raided the 
Chittagong Armoury. They shot the guards on duty, captured 
its ammunition and retired to the hills to continue guerrilla 
warfare. They were ultimately overpowered but many members 
of the party evaded arrest and kept up their terroristic activities 
in the later period. Soon after the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi, 
we find that in Sholapur, a large industrial centre in Bombay 
Presidency, people rose in revolt and took complete possession 
of the town. It was only with the help of the troops rushed from 
Bombay and other places that British authority could bci restored. 
Labour was undoubtedly on the move. In Bombay alone, forty 
out of the eighty mills suffered from tlie strike of about 50,000 
men, and tiie workers of B. B. & C. I. Rly. and G. I. P. Rly. wor- 
shops joined them. The position ol the agriculturists was also 
desperate on account of the fall in the world prices of raw materials 
and foodstuffs and peasant risings becamt‘ frequent. The British 
authorities had to fire on unarmed workers and peasants. In the 
different provinces, the youth of the lower middle class was 
resorting to violent methods. Towards the close of the year 1930, 
we are told, that hardly a week passed without a bomb being 
thrown or a British Official being murdered. It is certainly 
difficult to doubt the authenticity of facts stated by Lord Zetland 
in this connection. He writes : 

27 ' 209 
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Concurrently with these activities was to be observed an 
alarming recrudescence of the terrorist movement in 
various parts 0 / India^ and notably in Bengal, The 
most revolting of the outrages perpetrated by members 
of the Bengal Secret Societies was the treacherous and 
cold-blooded murder of an English magistrate on 
Dec, 14th, by two Bengali girls in their teens^ armed 
with pistols. This crime was followed by the attempt, 
also by a Bengali girl^ early in the year 1932, to assassin¬ 
ate Sir Stanley Jackson, the Governor of the Presidency, 
But these were only the latest of a formidable series 
of outrages. Earlier in the year 1931 an English judge 
had been murdered in the broad light of day while at 
work in his Court in Calcutta, this crime following at 
an interval of a week only an attempt to assassinate 
Sir E, Hotson, the acting Governor of Bombay, During 
the previous year the Inspector-General of Police and 
the Inspector-General of Prisons in Bengal had both 
lost their lives at the hands of the assassins, and an 
attempt had been made on the life of Sir G, de Mont¬ 
morency, the Governor of the Punjab. These are but 
examples of the murders and attempted murders which 
marked the months during which the Round Table 
Conference was at work. And while these events were 
taking place in the interior of the continent the organisa¬ 
tion known as the Red Shirts, inspired by agents of 
the Indian National Congress, was causing apprehension 
by its seditious activities on the North-West Frontier-'^^ 
The li'pper middle-class and capitalist strata of society was 
evidently nervous at this state of affairs and appealed to the 
Mahatma to abandon the fight. The representatives of the 
moderate wing of natioaaiisra» Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
M. R. Jayakar made feverish efforts at securing the participation 
of the Congress in the Round Table Conference. They negotiated 
with the Viceroy and the Congress High Command. They first 
interviewed Pandit Motilal and Pandit Jawaharlal and then 
met Gandhiji on July 23-24, 1930. The Nehrus, Vallab-bhai Patel, 
Jairamdas Doulatram, Dr, Syed Mahmud and other proifainent 

1 . Zetland : Steps towards Indian Home Rule. pp. 92-93. 
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leaders were moved to Yerbada to confer with Gandhiji. The 
Government wps over eager to arrive at a compromise. The 
Congress asked the Government to concede the following points : 

1. India's right to secede at will. 

2. Grant of a National Government responsible to the 
people with full control of defence and finance. 

3. India’s right to submit to an impartial scrutiny the 
so-called public debts of India. 

These demands were beyond the anticipations of the ruling class 
and the Viceroy relused to negotiate on their basis. He, however, 
promised to move the local governments to consider the release 
of political prisoners in a generous spirit but blamed the Congress 
for disturbing normal conditions. The Congress decision not 
to participate in the R. T. C. has been characterized by Lord 
Zetland, as an act “singularly lacking in political wisdom.” He 
was impressed by Gandhiji as a prophet but not as a political 
leader/-^ The first session of the R. T. C. was indeed the most 
important one as it laid down the main lines of constitutional 
develo[)inent of India in iuture. The Congress could hardly 
gain anything for the country by partici[)ating in the second 
sessitm. 

The First R. T. C. 

Ihe Frimc'IVIinister, Mr. MacDonald, opened the first 
R. T. C, on November, 12, 1930 and its session continued till 
January 19, 1931. He assigned two tasks to the Conference 
first to work and second to evolve a constitution which could be 
treated by posterity as a sacred inheritance. He stated that 
the Central Legislature was to be constituted on a federal basis 
with the States and the Provinces as federating units. He wa: 
also prepared to recognise the principle of responsibility of th 
Executive to the Legislature. Put Defence and External Affair 
were to be treated as reserve subjects and the Governor-Genen 
was to be vested with special responsibilities to maintain tl 
tranquility of the state. He announced the British policy i 
regard to the future constitution as follows : 

(a) “The view of His Majesty’s Government is th 
responsibility for the Government of India should be place 
upon the legislatures, Central and Provincial with such provUl 


2. Ibid pp. 68-69, 
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as may be necessary to guarantee, during a period of transition, 
the observance of certain obligations and to meet other special 
circumstances, and also with such guarantees as are required 
by the minorities to protect their political liberties and rights.’* 

(b) ‘‘In such statutory safeguards as may be made for 
meeting the needs of the transitional period, it will be the 
primary concern of H. M. G. to see that the reserved powers 
are so framed and exercised as not to prejudice the advance ol 
India through the new constitution to full responsibility for her 
own Government.”^ 

The policy laid down for the Conference was completely 
reactionary. The transitional period was not defined and the 
safeguards and responsibilities were intended to retain the 
bureaucracy in possession of full power. The Conference was 
composed of nominated members, most of whom could be relied 
upon to play the British game. The British delegation counted 16 
members. The Indian States Delegation 16, and the British 
India Delegation 57 members. The only result of the Conference 
was that the Labour Government was convinced of India’s desire 
for Dominion Status at the earliest moment. Even the Maharaja 
of Bikaner declared at the very first business meeting on 
November 17, 1930 that the Princely order was on the side of 
progress and would not allow themselves to be arrayed against 
the realization of the just hopes of their fellow-countrymen in 
British India, The ideal of an All India Federation appealed 
to all sections of the delegates. It was plain that any new 
constitution had to scrap the proposals of the Simon Report and 
that resistance to the demand for responsibility at the centre 
would provoke indignation. The Muslim reactionaries at the 
Conference made every effort to entrench themselves in guarded 
positions held by the British. They demanded safeguards for 
their community, which the Hindu delegates found difficult to 
concede* Maulana Muhammad Ali was now in his true colours 
and in a fighting mood. He told the Conference that Islam 
was not confined to India—"I belong to two circles of equal 
size but which are not concentric. One is India and the other 

is the Muslim world.We are not nationalists but supernation- 

alists.”^ The net result of the first session of Round Table 

3. Pattabhi : History of the Congress, Vol I, pp. 423-2^ 

4. Coupiand, R. ; The Indian Problem Part 1 p. 121. 
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Conference was the offer to India of two bitter pills—“writes 
Subhas Babu, “Safeguards and Federation. To make these 
pills eatable, they were sugar-coated with ‘Responsibility/’^^ 

But without the Congress, the Conference looked like an 
empty pageant, a tamasha of communalists and reactionaries 
dancing to the British fiddling. The Viceroy, Lord Irwin, in his 
P address to the Legislative Assembly appealed to the Mahatma for 
his cooperation in view of the terroristic developments in the 
country. The British Prime Minister als{) expressed his senti¬ 
ments that “if in the meantime there is response to the Viceroy’s 
appeal from those engaged at present in Civil Disobedience, 
steps will be taken to enlist their services/’^ 

Release of Gandhiji 

On January 25, 1931, Lord I rwin ordered unconditional 
release of Gandhiji and nineteen old members of the Congress 
Executive so that they could have full discussion among them¬ 
selves and with the acting Working Committee on the Prime 
Minister’s statement of 19th January. Owing to the serious 
illness of Motilal ji. tlie released members met at his residence, 
the Swaraj Bhawan, and they resolved on compromise. They 
issued instructions to the Congress Committees to organise no 
new compaigns. Gandhiji was given the powers of a plenipoten¬ 
tiary to negotiate a settlement with the Government. 

Gandhi-Irwin Pact 

Gandhijds conferences with the Viceroy began on 17th F'eb. 
and the pact was signed on 5th March 1931. At Delhi, we are 
informed that : 

'^The Mahatma was surrounded by wealthy aristocrats and by 
^ politicians who were dying for a settlement and on the 

side of the Working Committee there was no one with 
sufficient personality who could force his views on the 
Mahatma. Even Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who could 
have done so, failed on this occasion and as for the 
other members of the Working Committee^ most, if not 
all, of them were more anxious for a settlement than the 
Mahatma himself 

5. The Indian Struggle, p. 275. 

C, Pattabhi. Vol. I pp. 423-24. 

7. Bose ; The Indian Struggle, p. 2S0. Motilalji at this time wa§ 
seriously ill and he died on Feb- 7, 1931. 
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According to the Delhi Pact, the Satyagraha prisoners were to 
be released and the Congress was to withdraw boycott as a 
political weapon to exert pressure lor political ends. The Gov¬ 
ernment promised to withdraw the ordinances promulgated in 
connection with the movement and the Mahatma promised to 
discontinue Civil Disobedience. The terms of the pact are 
summarised below : 

Mahatma Gandhi agreed on behalf of the Congress : 

1. To suspend the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

2. To participate in the deliberations of the forthcoming 

Round Table Conference for drafting a constitution for 
India on the basis of {a) Federation {h) Responsibility 
and (c) adjustments and safeguards that may be neces¬ 
sary in the interests of India. 

3. To forego the demand for an investigation into the alle¬ 
gations of police authorities in different parts of India. 

The Viceroy agreed : 

1. To release simultaneously all political prisoners incar¬ 
cerated in connection with the non-violent movement. 

2. To restore confiscated property and land to the owners 
where it had not been already sold or auctioned by the 
Government. 

3. To withdraw the emergency ordinances. 

4. To permit people who live within a certain distance of 

the sea-shore to collect or manufacture salt free of duty, 

5. To permit peaceful picketing of liquor, opium and 
foreign-cloth shops—the last item as an encouragement 
to the Swadeshi movement. 

The conduct of Gandhijt and the Working Committee in 
concluding the pact provoked bitter controversy in the Congress 
circks. The radical elements interpreted it as a tame surrender 
of Indian Nationalism to British Imperialism. The Mahatma was 
criticised for side-tracking a vigorous mass movement and aban¬ 
doning the fight for Swaraj abruptly. It was said that he recanted 
from the struggle as a concession to Indian Capitalism, But 
Gandhiji claimed it as a victory for both sides and his action was 
endorsed by the Congress at the next session. The struggle for 
independence during the past twelve months in which millions 
took part and suffered, was described by him as "a heroic period 
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in the modern history of India.’* According to him, the move¬ 
ment demonstrated the great power of non-violence, and that the 
miraculous mass awakening was due to “the mysterious yet 
unfailing effect of non-violence.*’ He said : 

After all^ it is hardly yet a full year since the Dandi March. 
One year in the life of an experiment affecting 300 
millions of human beings is but a second in the cycle of 
time,**^ 

Karachi Congress Session. 25th March 1931 

Young India was not in a mood of compromise and was 
indignant at the execution of Bhagat Singh and his comrades for 
whom Gandhiji had hilled to secure pardon from the Viceroy. 
Gandhiji and others were greeted by black-flag demonstrations. 
The orgies of blood in the serious Hindu-Muslim clash at Kanpur, 
the murder of Ganesh Shanker, ITesidentof the U. P. C. C, cast a 
gloom over the Congress Session at Karachi, Gandhiji succeeded 
in toning down the enthusiasm of the delegates by emphasising that 
there is a limit to suffering and that “the way of violence cannot 
bring Swaraj, but only disaster.” The Congress swallowed the pact 
and consoled itself with a resolution on the Fundamental Rights 
and Duties defining Swaraj to the masses. Gandhiji agreed to go 
to London as the sole rejiresentative of the Congress to participate 
in the Round Table Conference* 

The change in the Viceroyalty on 18th April was, how¬ 
ever, not a pleasant beginning towards the Congress participation. 
Lord Willingdon, the new Viceroy, could not appreciate the 
intimacy with which the pact had been concluded. The official 
attitude stiffened and the Congress soon complained against 
breaches of the settlement. What really vexed Gandhiji was the 
refusal of the Viceroy to nominate Dr. Ansari, representing the 
Nationalist Muslim party^o the R.T.C. Lord Irwin had promised 
to send him along with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu* After an interview with the Viceroy, Gandhiji 
agreed to sail on 29th August, 1931. 

The Second R.T.C. 

When Gandhiji reached England he found the Conference 
in a different setting. On August 16, 1931, MacDonald’s Labour 
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Cabinet resigned, and he formed a new ‘National Government, 
dominated by the conservatives. He was still the Chairman of 
the R.T.C., but at the India Office Mr. Wedgewood-Benn was 
replaced by Sir Samuel Hoare, a Tory die-hard. In the month of 
October, England was in the frenzy of election campaigns which 
returned 470 members to the House of commons. The R.T.C. 
now under Sir Samuel Hoare in 1931 (Sept. 7—Dec. 1,) became "the 
tiresome legacy of a pompous debating society”. Dr. Zacharias 
makes the following comments on it : 

^'The spectacle the Conference presented to the English on- 
looker was indeed pitiful. On the one hand he saw 
the figure of a prophet^ proclaiming lofty ideals which 
seemed either humanly unattainable or atleast far 
removed from the immediately practicable. On the 
other, a crowd of cynic self-seekers, who, whether 
Princes or communalists, clamoured each for his own 
order or community^ his own vested interests, his own 
ascendancy over others^ his own selfish and immediate 
gains,' 

Why did the Congress attend the second and not the first 
session, when the 'slate was clean*—was the question often dis 
cussed in British circles. Gandhiji possibly hoped that his 
presence could be ot immense value in solving the communal 
issue which was agitating the minds of the two communities. He 
spared no effort to reconcile their conflicting claims. The problem 
of representation of the two communities was very complicated 
as far as the provinces of Bengal and the Punjab were concerned. 
Here the Muslims were a numerical majority though the economic 
power lay mostly with the Hindus. The existence of third parties 
in both the Provinces in large number—the Europeans in Bengal 
and the Sikhs in the Punjab further complicated the issue, 
Gandhiji, however, refused to form a strong independent bloc to 
offer resistance to the Princes and the communalists. The opposi¬ 
tion of the Hindu leaders like Malaviya also restrained him from 
conceding to the Muslims what they expected from the British 
Government. The problem of the Depressed Classes was presen¬ 
ted in a brilliant manner by Dr* B. R, Ambedkar, who would 
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not like them to vote with the caste-Hindus and to be included 
within the fold of the Hindu community. He was, however, 
prepared not to press these demands to extremity in case the 
Hindus were ready to set aside for the Depressed classes a fair 
part from their representation* What the Hindu leaders failed 
to do then, that they had to do later. The second session devoted 
most of its time to the solution of the communal problem —the 
problem of representation of the different communities in the 
legislatures. The representatives ol the Muslims, the Depressed 
classes, the Indian Christians, the Anglo-Indians, and the British 
community resident in India ultimately combined against the 
nationalist elements and demanded separate electorates. “It is 
with deep sorrow and deeper humiliation,” confessed Mahatmaji, 
“that 1 have to announce utter failure to secure an agreed 
solution oi the communal question.” He suggested that the 
communal dispute be settled by a judicial tribunal after the 
constitution-making was over. The main work of the second 
R. T. C. may be stated as follows : 

(1) The structure of the federal judiciary was completed, 

(2) The distribution of financial resources between the 
Centre and the Provinces was examined. 

(3) The composition of the federal legislature settled. 

(4) The mode of States’ accession to Pederation settled. 

The second conference, its “long, slow agony”, as Mahatmaji 
said, ended on December 1, 1931. It was, however, not a dull 
and monotonous session altogether and was marked by animated 
discussions and speeches. Mahatma Gandhi’s method, “persuasive, 
pleading, arguing, never declamatory” was most impressive* 
There was Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, called “a poetess, politician, 
walking encyclopaedia on every one’s affairs, combining the shrewd¬ 
ness of her years with the vivacity of a young girl,” who convulsed 
her audience by her pungent rhetoric. When a certain delegate 
had ‘^bored his colleagues almost beyond endurance” by a long 
lecture in favour of second chambers, she asked, “why only second 
chambers.’’ “She was”, she said, “in favour of third, or lethal, 
chambers for certain politicians.’’^^ There was Malaviya, the 
silver-tongued orator, the vigorous champion of Hindu interests. 

10. Barns, M : India, Today and Tomorrow p. 60, 63, 
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Mentioii mast be made about Sriaivasa Shastrl, the Nestor of Indian 
liberalism, whose speech at the final plenary sitting has been 
spoken of “among the great oratorical efforts of mankind«”^l The 
final speech of the Mahatma created a sensation in British circles. 
He proposed a vote of thanks to the President and said that he 
would carefully study the declaration crossing all the T’s and 
dotting all the Ps, but if he came to the conclusion, as it was some¬ 
what likely, that they had come to a parting of the ways, it would 
not matter and the Prime Minister would still be entitled to a 
hearty vote of thanks. 

Gandhiji left London on Dec. 6 and met Romain Rolland and 
Mussolini on the way back. While he was at Rome, the London 
'Times’ published an alarming report about an interview which he 
was stated to have given to Signor Gayda of an Italian paper. 
It said that the second R. T. C. marked a definite rupture of 
relations between India and ICngland and that the Mahatma was 
going to renew the struggle. The Mahatma had not seen even 
the face of the reporter. He readied Bombay on Dec, 28, and 
when the New Year began, he found himself once again a state- 
prisoner in Poona jail on January 4, 1932. The Messiah of non¬ 
violence, the liberator of the Indian people, was now a broken 
angel of goodwill and peace. In India also there was a wild rum¬ 
our that he would direct Satyagraha again and Wellingdon dep* 
rived him of his liberty to lead the movement. 

Civil Disobedience and Tory Terrorism (1932—34; 

The arrest of the Mahatma was the signal for the renewal 
of the conflict. It served him well and strengthened his hold over 
the Congress. His compromising attitude did not find favour 

with the extremist group but now he was the embodiment of 

national resistance. The Tory government thought that time was 
opportune to strike at the people when their enthusiasm was at a 
low ebb owing lo the conclusion of the pact. It was also worried 
abdut the Lancashire trade which had suffered in the previous 
year and was now threatened with extinction. It was uneasy 

owing to the fear of communist inspired labour and peasan 

revolts. 

As the movement progressed, the government organised e 
veritable reign of terror. Leaders and prominent workers of th( 

XI, Zetland : Steps towards Indian Home Rule. p. 90. 
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Congress were sentenced to long term imprisonments. The 
Congress organisation was proscribed and its funds, papers, 
buildings were confiscated. The new ordinances vested the 
Executive with extraordinary powers and people could be put 
in prison on mere suspicion* The press was completely gagged 
and no news could be published about the Congress. Fiendish 
hordes of the police and the army were quartered here and there 
and almost everywhere to practise torture on the civilian popula¬ 
tion. Whole villages and districts were abandoned to the rapacity 
of local tyrants realizing fantastic collective fines. The deportation 
of political suspects to the Andamans became a normal traffic. 

The British government was determined to break the spirit 
of the nation by its policy of frightfulness. But what the country 
resented was the collaboration of the League leaders with the 
bureaucracy. At Bombay, Maulana Shaukat Ali challenged the 
boycott movement and provoked Hindu-Muslim riot in May 1932. 
The riot started on May 14, and for weeks the city was victimized 
by notorious elements and the authorities rejoiced at the plight of 
peaceful citizens. The depressed classes were also incited to go 
the Muslim way* 

MacDonald’S Award and Poona Pact :~ 

For failure of the Indian delegates to settle the communal 
question at the second R, T* C. among themselves, Mr. MacDonald 
offered to arbitrate and his aw^ard was published on Aug. 8, 1932, 
It retained separate electorates for the minority communities and 
also for the Muslims in Bengal and the Punjab. Special weightage 
was granted to the Muslims in the provinces, in which they were 
a minority as also to the Sikhs and Hindus in the Punjab. It 
* recognised the Depressed Classes as a minority and gave them 
separate representation and electorate. The heart of the Mahatma 
began to sink at the very thought of the dismemberment of the 
Hindu community artiully planned by British Imperialism* After 
receiving a disappointing note from the author of the award, he 
announced his decision to fast unto death. He commenced his 
fast on Sept. 20, and the entire Hindu community was agitated. 
At the R. T. C. he had tried to vindicate the solidarity of the 
community and now he pledged his life for it. He had declared 
at the Minorities Committee ; 
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do not want the untouchables to be classified as a 
separate class. The Sikhs may remain such in perpe¬ 
tuity, So may the Muslims and Europeans. fVill the 
Untouchables remain untouchables in perpetuity ? I 
would far rather that Hinduism died than untouch ability 
lixfed:^^ 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya organised a conference of 
prominent Hindu leaders including Dn Ambedkar, M. C. Rajah, 
Birla, Rajendra Prasad, Rajaji. They held consultations from 
19th to 24th September at Poona while Gandhiji was fasting 
under the mango tree in the Yerbada Jail. They were inspired 
to find a solution to save his life. Dr. Ambedkar was anxious 
to strike a better bargain as he was not happy on the Premier’s 
Award. This award had granted insignificant representation to 
the Depressed classes in the Provincial legislatures and nothing 
at all in the Punjab. The Poona pact between the caste-Hindus and 
the Depressed classes gave much more to the latter than demanded 
by him at the R« T. C. The main points of the pact were : 

(1) 148 seats were to be allotted to the Depressed classes 
in the Provincial Legislatures as against 71 allowed by 
the official award. 

(2) A percentage of the seats in the Central Legislature, 
allotted to the general non-Muslim electorate to be 
reserved for the Depressed classes. 

(3) Voting on the basis of joint electorate, It was to be 
preceeded by a primary election for a panel of four 
representatives for each reserved seat. 

(4) The system of reserved seats and primary election to 
be terminate^d after ten years. 

(5) Adequate representation to the Depressed classes in 
Public Services. 

The pact was accepted by the Government displacing the provis¬ 
ions of the Communal Award relating to the Depressed classes 
as desired by Gandhiji. It gave stimulus to the movement of 
ui^ouchability and many temples famous for Hindu devotion 
were thrown open to the Harijans. The Ail-India Anti-Untoucha* 
bijity League and the Harijan Seva Sangh were organised to 
carry on the struggle against untouchability. 


12. Pattabhi, vol I: p 538, 
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Withdrawal of the Movement 

With Gandhiji^s untouchability campaign, the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement grew slack. While the third R, T. C» with 
its numerous committees composed of loyalists and reactionaries 
was sitting in London in 1932 and political prisoners were being 
whipped inside the prisons, the movement was slowly dying out. 

^ But it continued till the release of Gandhiji on May 8, 1933 in 
connection with his "self-purificatory fast of twenty-one days” 
for the Flarijan cause. The Government released him "in view 
of the nature of the object of the fast and the attitude of mind 
which it disclosed.” He issued a statement recommending the 
suspension of the movement for six weeks, as fear had seized 
the common man. The ordinances had cowed him down and 
secret methods of violence were contributing to his demoralisa¬ 
tion. In a message from Vienna, Subhas Bose said that the 
suspension of Civil Disobedience was a confession of failure, 
and that Gandhiji had failed as a political leader. The mass 
> civil disobedience was suspended but individual civil disobe¬ 
dience was retained as a matter of national prestige. It was in 
force from August, 1933 to March, 1934. There was, however, 
demoralisation and disillusionment in the nationalist ranks and 
the programme in favour of Council-entry was finding favour. 
At a meeting of Congress-men at Delhi under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. Ansari on 31st March, 1931, it was decided to revive the 
all-India Swaraj Party to enable Congressmen not offering 
individual civil disobedience to organise the electorate and take 
part in the elections under the new constitution. The Council- 
entry programme was considered necessary to end the political 
stalemate, to secure the repeal of repressive laws and the new 
reforms. Gandhiji blessed the move and said that he alone was 
to be in the field to offer civil resistance. The movement was 
withdrawn in 1934 and on 28th October, Gandhiji announced his 
intention to retire from the Congress. He even ceased to be its 
four-anna member later. Babu Rajendra Prasad, the President 
of the Bombay Session 1934, delivered an academic discourse 
on the soundness of Satyagrah, a unique weapon of struggle, 
generating dynamic, non-violent mass action. It met with tem¬ 
porary set-backs “but it knows no defeat.” The Congress 
congratulated the nation on its heroic sacrifices and recorded 
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that “without non-violent non-cooperation and civil resistance 
there would never have been the phenomenal mass awakening 
that has taken place throughout the country,’^ The programme 
of Council-entry was approved and those Congress-men who 
were to devote their energies to the constructive programme 
were “to learn the art and beauty of self-denial and voluntary 
poverty*’* They were to engage themselves in nation-building 
activities, “the spread of khaddar through personal hand-spinning 
and weaving, the spread of communal unity of hearts by irre¬ 
proachable personal conduct towards one another in every walk 
of life, the banishing of untouchability in every shape or form 
in ones own person, the spread of total abstinence from intoxica¬ 
ting drinks and drugs by personal contact with individual addicts 
and generally by cultivating personal purity.”!^ 

Reactions 

Bold spirits in the Congress were unhappy and bewildered 
at the Gandhian technique. They could not appreciate the 
loftiness of Gandhiji’s ideals, the intense spirituality of his 
politics and the mystery of his moves. Pandit Nehru was 
released irom prison in 1933 and his writings of this period 
express his indignation at the programme of the Congress He 
passionately pleaded for the ending of exploitation, class-privileges 
and vested interests. He was put in prison again after four 
months in January 1934 in connection with some of his speeches 
at Calcutta considered seditious by the government. K. F. 
Nariman, who was a member of the Congress Working Committee, 
after his release came out with a strong indictment of the 
Congress Higii Command. He asked ’ 

*^How can we induce Gandkiji to rid himself of this almost 

incorrigible habit _ this perpetual blundering, blending 

of religion and politics 

At this time, he remembered Pandit Motilalji who had joined 
the choir invisible after a heroic struggle for freedom, and 
whose death was an irreparable loss to the nation. He said 
that the nation needed a political task-master of his calibre—“a 
plain-speaking outspoken giant and not lip-sealed mummies who 
always shake their heads like spring dolls, perpendicularly or 

13. Pattabhi, Vol. I p. 570, See also Ch. III. Part V for other reference? 
not marked under this beadlio#. 
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horizontally, according as the Mahatma pulls the strings straight 
or sideways.*’!^ Xhe Socialist and Communist elements were 
equally vehement in their denunciations. 

The Communal Award was a bitter pill to Indian nationa¬ 
lism. The attitude of Mahatmaji towards it was indefinite and 
the Congress neither accepted it nor rejected it. Bose writes in 
this connection. 

^ "'‘Pandit M.M. Malaviya and Mr, M,S, Attey held that the 
Communal Awards like the White Paper^ should be 
strongly condemned. The rest of the Working Committee 
under the influence of the Moslem members, maintained 
that the Congress should "'neither accept nor reject"^ the 
Communal Award^ though they admitted that the Award 
was thoroughly obnoxious. Why the Moslem leaders 
in the Congress have taken up this attitude^ it's difficult 
to say—especially when one remembers that after the 
Karachi Congress, it was they, who by their firm attitude, 
prevented the Mahatma from yielding to the demand 
of the communalist Moslems for separate electorate. 
Whatever the reason may be, the fact remains that 
tO’day they are holding a pistol at the I Forking Com- 
mittee—and because of their insistence, the committee 
has been forced to take up this ridiculous attitude of 
neither accepting nor rejecting the Award *'16 
There was a storm of controversy over the Communal Award. 
Muslim opinion favoured it and Hindu opinion was deadly set 
against it. To the Bengali Hindus it was a horrible spectre of 
hell. They were especially hard hit in the matter of represen¬ 
tation. It allotted to them only 80 seats out of 250 in the new 
%. legislature as against 119 to the Muslims. They had to lose 
twenty seats more to the Depressed Classes as the result of the 
Poona Pact. It is, therefore, not surprising that the Communal 
Award caused a split in the Congress. Mr. Aney and Malaviya 
resigned from the Congress Working Committee and formed 
the Congress Nationalist Party to fight it out. So far as the 
Congress High Command is concerned, it had veritably landed 
itself in an impasse by abandoning the fight, A policy of boycott 

14. Bose : The Indian Struggle p. 368. 
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of the legislatures could possibly alone help the country at this 
stage. The problem of replacing the award was certainly very 
difficult in the prevailing state of Hindu-Muslim excitement. But 
there was nothing to lose by following a policy of non-violent 
non-cooperation. 

Parliamentarism (1935-*38) 

His Majesty’s Government published in March 1933 the^ 
White Paper on Reforms indicating the main lines of future! 
constitutional development. It was characterized by Srinivasa 
Shastri, a liberal politician, as a “hideous grinning anthropoid”, 
and all shades of public opinion condemned it. If was considered 
by a Joint Parliamentary Committee of both the Houses, Its 
report was passed by the Parliament in the sumnoer of 1935, 
and the Government of India Act 1935 received royal assent on 
Aug. 4th, 1935. Its main features are as follows : 

1. Provincial Autonomy. Liberation of the Provinces from 
Central control except for certain purposes. 

2. Full responsible government, subject to safeguards, in 
all Provinces numbering eleven including Sind and " 
Orissa. 

3. Establishment of the Federation of India, comprising 
both Provinces and States, with a Federal Central Gov¬ 
ernment and Legislature for the management of Central 
subjects. 

4. Dyarchy abolished in the provinces reproduced at the 
Centre. Foreign Affairs and Defence were reserved 
to the control ot the Governor-General* The subjects 
transferred to the Ministers were subject to safeguards. 

5. Provincial election to the lower Central Legislature. 

6. Distribution of seats on the lines of the Communal* 
Award. 

7. The F'ederation mot to operate until a specified number 
of States representing half of the population of Indian 
States had acceded to it. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, moving the second reading of the Government 
of India Bill in the House of Commons, said that Dominion Status 
was the ultimate goal of British policy in India. The time during 

16. Mahatma Gandhi, The Man and His Mission, p. 249. 
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which the Act was to continue in force was stated as the 'interim* 
period of transition from partial self-government to complete 
independence. Daring the interim period, the 'safeguards* were 
considered necessary in the interests of peace and tranquility of 
India and for the protection of minority rights. The ‘safeguards’ 
and ‘special responsibilities* in the 1935 Act retained the Imperial 
dome intact. The only redeeming feature of the Act was that it 
enlarged the Provincial electorate from about 5| millions in 1919 
to 30 millions. It also painted Swaraj to the provincial legislatures 
in things that matter—the problems of health, education and 
economic well-being. 

The ‘Right’ wing ol the Congress was keen on assuming 
executive power but the left wing led by Nehru and Bose was 
against office-acceptance. The Socialists and the Communists, 
now an energetic, organised, and vocal section, followed them 
and were even keen on the continuance of struggle. Pandit 
Nehru was released in Sept. 1935 from the Almora Jail, following 
a cable received by the Viceroy that Mrs, Nehru was seriously ill 
in a sanatorium in Germany. He pleaded for vigorous construc¬ 
tive work for national welfare. On his return from Europe with 
the ashes of his wife, he presided over the Congress session ot 
1936. He sounded a note of warning to those who had their eye 
on office—"We cannot rest for rest is betrayal of the cause we 
have esp(»used, the pledge we have taken, it is the betrayal of 
millions who never rest.” To Bose, the policy of acceptance of 
office was a complete defeat and surrender. The Socialists under 
Jay Prakash and Acharya Narendra Deo staged many walk-outs 
from the Congress meetings. They even resigned their seats 
from the A. I. C.C. in protest of the drift towards office-acceptance 
inside the Congress. But the Rightists, Rajaji, Vallab-bhai Patel, 
Bhulabhai Desai, Rajendra Prasad etc. backed by Mahatma 
Gandhi were too strong for them. The Mahatma was the virtual 
dictator of the Congress, the power behind the throne. He recon¬ 
ciled the two wings and the Congress took part in the elections, 
It secured absolute majorities in the Pt 0 vrnces ot Madras, the U. P., 
the C. P. and Berar, Bihar, and Orissa. It was the single largest 
party in four, Bombay, Bengal, Assam and the North-West 
Frontier Province* It was a negligible minority in the Punjab 
and Sind. The election campaigns of the leaders revived the 

29 
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faith and confidence of the masses in the Congress and shattered 
the fond hopes of reactionaries that Indian nationalism was a 
spent bullet. Lord Linlithgo’s statement of June 1937 was 
conciliatory in tone and promised cooperation with the Congress. 
In July 1937, the Congress decided to run the administration 
directly under it in six provinces and with coalitions in two, and 
‘*the quondam outlaw assumed the reins of His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment*** The Federal scheme contemplating Dyarchy at the centre ^ 
bristled with many difficulties and could not be put into force* 

The national struggle throughout 1930-34 was a virtual state 
of war between Indian patriotism and British Imperialism. It 
revealed the intensity of anti-British feeling among the middle- 
classes and the masses who were ready for suffering and 
sacrifice for Swaraj* Mahatma Gandhi, “a chivalrous lover of truth 
and non-violence,” whose personality was a ' spiritual alchemy”, 
fusing “the old with the new, the medieval with the modern’*, came 
to be looked upon by the masses as an Avatar. The British 
Government was impressed by his extraordinary power to move 
men and foreigners compared him to Lenin. C. F. Andrews 
writes: 

''The one remarkable likeness between them lies in their 
volcanic energy of personality surging up from the very 
depths of their nature with ever new creative urge. 
They have beth been able to fashion millions of human 
lives according to their willy 

He was undoubtedly the most effective leader of opposition the 
Government of India ever had. Under his leadership India 
attained the age of her political discretion. It must, however, 
be emphasised that the Congress decision to accept office was not 
a happy bargain with Imperialism. It encouraged an ugly scramble 
for power and consolidated the communal front. It gave the 
Muslim Communalists a golden opportunity to develop the myth 
of Hindu atrocity campaign and excite the passions of the Muslim 
masses. The years 1931-38 constitute a fateful period of modern 
Indian history. It is to this period that we must turn for an 
explanation of the later political developments culminating in the 
partition of the country. 


17. India and the Simon Report, p, 10. 
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The Congress Tresidential Election Controversy—The Congress stand in 
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The Election Controversy 

During the years 1938-39, the Congress was divided into two 
camps with different ideas on struggle. The Rightists led by 
Rajaji and Vallab-bhai Patel were devoted to the Gandhian cult 
and were not prepared to organise the forces of national life for 
the overthrow of British Imperialism. They were diffident about 
the endurance of the people in resisting British militarism. Tliey 
were not averse to a struggle but they counselled patience as 
they did not appreciate the idea ol taking any step which prejudi¬ 
ced England’s stand against Fascism. They were prepared for 
a compromise with Britain in case it could be had with honour. 
They believed that in international politics she upheld the 
cause of democracy- Subhas Chandra Bose, the leader of the 
Leftists, condemned them for their reformist and compromising 
outlook. As the President of the Congress in 1938, he stated with 
authority that war was imminent and that Britain was to be 
involved in difficulties. According to him time was propitious 
for an all-out national resistance against Imperialism. He was in 
favour of exploiting labour and peasant discontent for wresting 
power from England. In his view, the interests of Indian nationa¬ 
lism dictated a bold defiant attitude towards foreign rule. He 
was not worried by the clash of ‘isms’ outside. He was even 
prepared to try violence if it was necessary. The Socialists and 
the Communists stood by him in his crusade against Gandhism. 
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G. Adhikari, a prominent Communist worker wrote that Gandhiji's 
line was “the line of the cowardly and compromising bourgeoisie/^ 
while Imperialist repression was decimating the revolutionary 
vanguard. The Rightists were hostile to the idea of seeking 
independence “out of Britain’s ruin” and did not favour the 
issue of an ultimatum to England to concede Swaraj, These 
controversies made the election of the Congress President for the 
Tripuri session of 1939 very much exciting. 

Announcing his decision to seek re-election for Presidentship, 
Subhas Bose said that the progressive elements were pressing 
him not to retire and that he was eager to serve his country. “In 
view of the increasing international tension and the prospective 
fight over P'ederation/’ he said, “the now year will be a moment¬ 
ous one in our national history.” The members of the Congress 
Working Committee—Sardar Vallab-bhai Patel, Shri Rajendra 
Prasad, Jairamdas Doulatram, J. B. Kriplani, Sankar Rao Deo, 
Bhulabhai Desai, demanded a unanimous election. They had 
grave doubts about “the wisdom of the course adopted by him 
(BoseV’ They felt that “it is a sound policy to adhere to the rule of 
not re-electing the same President except under very exceptional 
circumstances.” Moreover, they pointed out that the President 
merely symbolised the unity and solidarity of the nation and that 
the Congress policy was decided bv the Working Committee. 
Bose did not endorse their stand that the Congress President was 
a figure-head or a constitutional monarch, otherwise he could be 
nominated by the Working Committee, There was in that case 
no need of the farce of election In his opinion, the position of 
the Congress President was like the President of the U. S. A. who 
nominates his own cabinet. He resented the attempt of the 
Rightists at forcing a Rightist President on the Congress. 
He said : 

“ft IS widely believed that there is a prospect of a compromise 
on the Federal Scheme (1935 Act) between the Right 
Wing of the Congress and the British Government during 
the coming year. Consequently the Right Wing do not 
want a Leftist President who may be a thorn in the way 
of a compromise and may put up obstacles in the path 
of negcdiaiions'\ 
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He Was prepared to withdraw if a genuine anti-Federationist like 
Acliarya Narendra Deo could be accepted as the President lor 
the year 1939A 

The Rightists*put up Dr. Pattabhi against Subhas Bose and 
openly canvassed support for him even when they were members 
of the Working Committee. Dr. Pattabhi was very much reluctant 
to accept the contest but Mahatma Gandhi was anxious to place 
the crown of glory on his head. Bose won the election by a majo¬ 
rity of 203 votes and in his own home-province, he had a clear 
majority of 325 votes against his rival. On 31st January, 1939, 
Gandhiji issued a statement that he was happy at Bose’s victory 
but since he had induced Dr* Pattabhi not to withdraw his name 
as a candidate, “the defeat is more mine than his.”'^ It set the 
controversy at rest and the scene shifted to the Narmada bank. 
The 52nd Session of the Congress was held at Tripuri in the C.P., 
in March 1939, and here the contest between the two wings was 
finally settled. The controversies raging in the past few months 
made a final contest inevitable. It was reaniniscent of the trouble 
at Surat in 1907 and in each similar issues were involved. The 
Rightist Wing was sure of its grip over the masses and enjc^yed 
the confidrnce of the moneyed banms of the land. The Leftists 
could not carry the masses with them, and representetl mostly the 
lower middle class element. They were isolated and had to beat 
their wings in the void in vain. The atmosphere in which the 
Tripuri session was to meet was also tricky. Gandhiji’s fast unto 
death over the Rajkot issue hung over it like a dark cloud. The 
Rajkot issue was fortunately settled peacefully before the session 
met, but the President fell seriously ill He had to be taken in an 
ambulance car from Jubbulpore to Tripuri, His illness prevented 
him from conducting the session and he could not even deliver 
his Presidential address. At the regular session, the Gandhites 
pulled their weight against Bose and frustrated his attempts at 
securing a favourable Working Committee, They got the verdict 
of the delegates in favour of the resolution moved by Govind 
Ballabh Pant that : 

* 7 « view oj the critical situation that may develop during 
the coming year and in view of the fact that Mahatma 

1. Mitra : Indian Annual Register, 1939 Vol 1. pp. 314-316. 

2. It?id p. 32Q. 
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Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and the country to 
victory during such a crisis^ the Congress regards it as 
imperative that the Executive Authority of the Congress 
should command his implicit confidence and requests 
the President to nominate the Working Committee for 
the ensuing year in aocordauce with the wishes of 
Gandhi 

Pandit Nehru and the Socialists under Jay Prakash Narain 
refrained from voting. The action of the Rightists in pushing 
through the Pant resolution at Tripuri was resented all over 
the country as a conspiracy against Bose. Even Rabindranath 
Tagore was moved and he said : 

suicidal mania seems to he prevalent in our society that 
takes a peculiar pleasure in sapping the strength of the 
coutry by insidious dealings and all this at a time when 
it should he our duty to justify our existence before the 
doubting gaze of the world, 

3. Mitra, 1039 Vol. I, p. 332. The behaviour of the Bengali delegates 
at this session was not decent. Their inflated enthusiasm for 
Bose, who was an All-India leader, did not make a pleasant impression 
on the delegates of other provinces particularly when an 
}v^yptian delegation was also present. This possibly helped the 
Kightists in carrying the Pant rofolntion easily later. When 
Pandit Nehru tried to address the delegates on M. S. Aney’s resolu¬ 
tion that the election controversies be postponed for discussion at 
a future date in view of the alarming state of loose's health, the 
Bengali delegates left their seals, came near the dais and continued 
shouting—Sarat Chandra Bose Ki Jai. Subhas Babu Ki Jai. When 
Sarat Bose came to the microphone aed asked them to stop crying, 
they went back to their enclosure. Pandit Nehru was not without 
reasons indignant at the scene. He said . "During all these years, 
this is the first time I have witnessed such a scene. During more 

than a quarter of a century.I do not know how many of you 

remember such a scene.This is not democracy. This is 

goondaism. This is Fascism. This is neither Socialism nor 

Democracy. (Loud Cheers from all over the amphitheatre.).A 

lakh of people were waiting and wasting their time for the procee¬ 
dings to goon, but hardly fifty or hundred people prevented the 

proceedings.It would not be possible to fight British Imperialism 

with the strength of a mob"—referring to the alleged talk about 
ultimatum of six months. Ibid p 329. 

4, Netaji ' His Life and Works p. 233. 
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It was really tragic for Bose that although he could succeed in 
winning the confidence of his country-men, he failed *'to win 
the confidence of India’s greatest man.’^^ He seceded from the 
Congress and organised the Forward Bloc movement. His revolt 
discredited the Old Guard of the Congress but it did not launch 
mass struggle without sounding the British Government on its 
war*aims. 

The Congress Stand in Regard to World War II 

The war broke out in September, 1939 and India was 
dragged into it by the Governor-General without consulting even 
the Central Legislature. Gandhiji did not take serious view of 
the irresponsible action of the Viceroy and expressed his sympa¬ 
thies with England and France. But the Congress Working 
Committee, in its statement of 14th September, called upon the 
British Government to declare its war-aims “in regard to Demo¬ 
cracy and Imperialism and the New Order that it envisaged ; in 
particular, how these aims are going to apply to India to be 
given effect to in the present.” In his message to the London 
Daily Chronicle, Pandit Nehru said that such a declaration will 
be able to “make the people of India enthusiastic for a war which 
was not theirs”. The Congress made India’s support to England’s 
war-effort conditional on a declaration by her in favoui of “the 
establishment of a free democratic State in India.” There was 
no assuring response from the British Government and the 
Working Committee called upon the Congress Cabinets to resign. 
In November" 1939, the constitution was suspended in the provinces 
where the Congress was in power, and the Governors assumed 
all powers in their hands. 

The Congress was, however, not keen on struggle as the events 
in Europe were disastrous to the Allies. Moreover, the hostility 
of the Muslim League to the Congress created serious complications. 
The celebration of the “Day of Deliverance” on December 22, 
1939 by the League as a mark of relief from Congress rule in the 
eight provinces worsened inter-communal relations in the later 
period. Dr. Latif developed the theme that “Islam and Hinduism 
stand asunder”, and that “the history of the last 1200 years has 
failed to achieve unity and has witnessed, during these ages, India 
always divided into Hindu India and Muslim India,” The 


5. Mitra, 1939. Vol. I, p. S. 
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difficulty of settling the Muslim claims was now utilized by the 
foreign government as a pretext to deny India freedom. Lord 
Linlithgo was of opinion that the protection of minorities, the 
obligations to the Princes, the defence of the British capitalist 
interests in India, prevented Britain from making a clear declara¬ 
tion of policy. In January, 1940, he just announced the expansion 
**of the Executive Council of the Governor-General by the inclu* 
sion of a small number of political leaders”. It did not meet the 
Congress demand and forced it on the path of non-cooperation- 

At the annual session of Ramgarh in April, 1940, the 
Congress declared that ‘ nothing short of complete independence 
can be accepted by the people of India.It demanded a 
Constituent Assembly to frame India’s constitution on the basis 
of independence, democracy and national unity. It appealed to 
all classes and communities to take part in the civil disobedience 
stuggle which was ‘‘for the freedom of the whole nation.” The 
various Congress organisations became Satyagraha Committees 
and made preparations for civil disobedience. In November, 
1940, the Congress started Individual Civil Disobedience and 
batches of Satyagrahis courted arrest by shouting anti-war slogans. 
But this purely passive struggle did not shake the complacency 
of the British Government and died out in 1941, 

Meanwhile, Germany’s declaration of war against Soviet 
Russia gave a different turn to the entire struggle. The months 
following June, 1941, saw numerous and widespread demons- 
trations of sympathy ior Russia and China, victims of Axis 
aggression. With Japan’s entry into the war on 7th December, 
danger knocked at the very dour of India Pandit Jawaharlal 
and Rajaji were eager to cooperate with the government in case 
a responsible National Government could be set up in the 
country. The Working Committee was also of the opinion that 
the ethics of non-violence could not serve the country against 
organised violence of the enemy. At its Bardoli session on 30th 
December, 1941, it relieved Gandhiji of his leadership of the 
Congress and expressed its sympathies “with the peoples who are 
the subjects of aggression and who are fighting for their freedom.” 
It, however, insisted that only *‘a free and independent India” 
could undertake the defence of the country and face the storm 
•of the war. Early in 1942, Marshall and Madame Chiang Kai 
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Shjk also visited India and made a passionate appeal to Britain 
and India to stand together. The war was also taking a menacing 
tarn to the Allies. The initial gains of Japan were terrific and 
as Churchill confessed : 

*'Th& violent eruption 0 / Japan in East Asia, the withdrawal 
ojthe United States fleet to the American Coast^ the 
p sinking of the Prince of IVales and the Repulse^ the 

surrender of Singapore, and many other circumstances 
left us with no assured means of defending India from 
an invasion by the Japanese^ We had lost command 
of the Bay of Bengal, and indeed, to a large extent of 
the Indian Ocean, Whether the provinces of Madras 
and Bengal would be pillaged and rased by the Japa¬ 
nese at the time seemed to hang in the balance, 

In this emergency, the problem “naturally arose with poignant 
force how best to rally all the Indian elements to the delence 
of their native land*’’ Churchill’s Government was compelled 
to make a gesture. 

The Cripps’ Mission 

On March 11, 1942, Winston Churchill, the British Prime 
Minister, announced that Sir Stafford Cripps, the Socialist leader 
and Lord Privy Se<»l, had volunteered to go to India on a political 
mission. In the course of his statement to the House of Commons, 
he promised Dominion Status to India after the War and said : 

*'We must remember also that India is one of the bases from 
which the strongest counter-blows must be struck at the 
advance of tyranny and aggression.“I 
By this time Singapore, Java and Burma had fallen under the 
Japs and the British Press hailed the momentous mission as a 
dramatic stroke of Churchill “against the tide of savagery from 
the East.^^ The mission had favourable reception in India. 
Sir Stafford was well-known to India and he had visited it in 
1939. Maulana Azad, the Congress President said that he was 
happy to welcome him as a friend. 

On March 23, Mr. Cripps arrived in India and said that 
there was no time to lose and no time for iong discussions and 

6. Mitra : The Indian Annual Register. 

7 . Pattabhi • History of the Congress, Vol. II, p 313. 
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that as a member of the War Cabinet and admirer oi India, he 
wanted to make a final political settlement. He commenced 
his meetings with the representatives of the different political 
parties from 25th March and on 29th made public announcement 
of the offer. It aimed at the creation of a new Indian Union, 
associated with other Dominions by common allegiance to the 
Crown, equal in status and independent in domestic and external 
affairs* The steps to be taken in that direction were to be as 
follows : 

(1) Setting up an elected body charged with the task of 
framing a new constitution for India immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities. 

(2) Provision for the participation of Indian States in the 
constitution*making body. 

(3) H. M. G. undertook to accept the constitution so framed 
subject to the following : 

(а) the right of a non*aceding province to its present consti¬ 
tutional position. With such provinces, H. M. G. were to agree 
to a new constitution. 

(б) signing of a treaty to cover necessary matters arising 
out of the complete transferor responsibility from British to Indian 
hands. The treaty to ra.ike provision lor the protection of racial 
and religious minorities. 

(c) no restrictions on the power of the Indian Union to 
decide its future relationship with the Commonwealth. 

For the composition of the Constituent Assembly, the lower 
houses of the Provincial Legislatures were to constitute a single 
electoral college. Its numerical strength was to be about one-tenth 
of the electoral college and different communities were to be 
represented on the basis of their proportion in the total population. 
The Indian States were to nominate their representatives in propor¬ 
tion to their population. During the transitional period of the 
war. the direction of the defence of India was to be in H. M. G’s 
hands as part of *‘their world-wide effort.'* Cripps plainly said 
that the portfolio of defence could not be in Indian hands, “even 
if all the parties want it.** A plebiscite was to be held in the 
province if its legislative assembly did not decide on its accession 
to the Uni»n by a majority of 80®/c. The new constitution, he said, 
could not be forced “in these trouble-some times,’’ that no state 
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could be forced to become member of the Union, and the Provin¬ 
ces had the option to go out and claim Self-Government. 

Dr. Pattabhi rightly remarks that the Cripps proposals 
‘‘embodied different items palatable to different tastes.*’® They 
conceded two essentia 1 demands of the Congress for participation 
in the war—firstly a declaration of Indian independence, secondly 
\ Constituent Assembly to frame the constitution. To the States 
and the Muslim majority provinces, they gave the right of non¬ 
accession to the Indian Union and the arrangement was intended 
to appease the League and the princely order. The weaknesses 
C)( the British offer were, however, obvious and Cripps' negotiations 
failed. The plea of disagreements among the diverse elements 
of national life was put forward for almost a triple division of 
the country. The Constituent Assembly proposed was unrepre¬ 
sentative in character and made no provision for democratic 
representation of the people in the States. There was no definite 
time-limit to the transfer of authority. The offer was made under 
the exigencies of war, and if the British Government was not 
desirous of* implementing it immediately, there was no need of 
it. It did not reflect the sincerity of the British to transfer power. 
The principle of cabinet responsibility at the centre too was not 
accepted for the transitional period. Gandhiji described the offer 
as “a post-dated cheque on a crashing bank,” and too ridiculous 
to find acceptance anywhere. The Congress insisted on immediate 
transfer of power. The Hindu Mahasabha condemned it as it 
aimed at the "balkanisation of India.” The Liberals considered 
the splitting up of the country as a ‘’travesty of self-determination/* 
The Muslim League was unhappy as it would have nothing short 
of Pakistan. On April 11, Sir Stafford announced that H. M. G*s 
offer to India was withdrawn. In his broadcast to the American 
people from England, he dwelt on comraunaiism in Indian politics 
and on the Congress demand which if conceded meant Hindu 
domination over the Muslims and the Depressed Classes. He 
revealed that Gandhiji had asked the British to walk out of India, 
leaving the country in a state of anarchy and had threatened 
extreme pressure to win freedom. He concluded : 

He may gain a measure of support for mass disobedience 
but for the sake of India as well as for the cause of the 


8. Ibid, p. 315. 
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United Nations it will be our duty to insist on keeping 
India as a safe orderly base of our joint operations 
against the Japanese. Whatever steps are necessary 
to that end we must take fearlessly, 

This speech was delivered on 27th July, and on 8th August 
the Congress came out with ‘Quit India* resolution. It was 
a paradox of Gandhism. It asked the British to lose the Empire ' 
and win the War, to leave India and gain India. British Toryism 
did not understand it and was nonplussed over it Its distrust of 
and defiance to the national demand compelled the Congress “to 
utilize all its non-violent strength for the vindication of the 
political rights and liberty of India under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi.” 

The August Movement and After 

Great Britain did not permit the Indian people to feel free 
and fight against fascism and the Congress took the pledge “to 
do or die.*’ The stand of the Congress was that a nation in 
bondage could not fight for the liberty of other peoples and 
could not feel that the War was to end Imperialist exploitation. 

It gave a call to the people to venture ahead “no matter what 
happened to them, whether sink or swim, whether they win or 
lose.” Addressing the A. I. C. C, Mahatma Gandhi said that 
the struggle was “an open campaign” and that : 

'"There should be no subterranean activity^ Those who 
undertake underground activities will come to grief,"" 

The Government arrested the leaders on the 9th early morning 
in Bombay where they had gathered to issue their declaration 
of war. The sudden arrest of the leaders made people mad with 
fury and the movement drifted into violent channels. It took 
about three months for the British armies to suppress it. With 
the exception of the workers of the Communist Party, who had 
been released with the entry of Russia into the War, all sections 
of the Congress participated in the struggle. In certain areas 
like Midna[X)re and Satara, where national governments were 
established after vigorous popular resistance, the struggle 
continued for about two years. The Socialist Party led by 
Shri Jay Prakash organised under-ground violent resistance. 
According to the official estimates, in the few weeks following 

9 Menon, K, PC.: Stc’-y of the V^ave n p. 17. 
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the arrests of the leaders, about 250 railway stations were 
damaged, 500 post-offices and 150 police stations we re attacked. 
The railway communications in Bihar and the eastern parts of 
the U. P. remained out of order for many weeks. There were 
labour strikes on large scale. The whole staff of the Tata Iron 
Steel Works, about 20,000 men, went on strike. They returned 
to their work only when the management assured them that it 
would strive for the establishment of a National Government. 

The Government was fully prepared and determined to 
break the bone of popular resistance. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee 
relinquished his charge as a Minister in Bengal. He protested 
against the heavy collective fines imposed on the Hindus alone 
without any regard to the real damage caused to government 
property or prestige.^ The bureaucracy also cooperated with 
the trading classes to create artificial scarcity of goods and 
repress ebullitions of popular feeling. In Bengal, where the 
population was enthusiastic about the Indian National Army 
fighting on the Burma border, the bureaucracy fully exploited 
the greediness of manufacturing and trading classes. The 
Bengal famine of 19f3-44 caused by the dishonesty ot the 
government machinery under the League and the immorality 
of business classes resulted in the deaths of 15 to 20 lakhs of 
people. The profiteers made a gain of Rs. 150 crores, about 
Rs. 1000 at the cost of one life.l2 

The Congress and the axis Powers: — 

The British Government accused the Mahatma and the 
Congress of pro-Axis leanings. It was a mischievous propaganda 
against Indian nationalism, an unscrupulous attempt to lower it 
in the estimation of British and American people* Before the 
war, Mahatma Gandhi had addressed a letter to Hitler that if war 
came it would be Hitler’s fault. When Japan entered the war, 
he Wrote strong articles suggesting that a Japanese invasion of 
India would be an unmitigated evil. He was certainly not in 
favour of importing British and American forces to meet the 
Japanese threat. He did not want the British also to remain in 

10. See Alexander, H : India Since Cripps. p, 47. 

11. See Mookerjee, S, P. : A Phase of the Indian Struggle, p. 65. 

12. Sir John Woodbead Report cited by Jaw^harlal iq hi? 

Piscovery of India’, F, N. pp. 6 O 6 -O 7 . 
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India as their presence was an encouragement to the Japs to 
attack India. He wrote *. 

"T/ie Presence of the British in India is an invitation to 
Japan to invade India. Their withdrawal removes the 
bait. Assume^ however^ that it does not, free India will 
he better able to cope with the invasion. Unadulterated 
non cooperation will then have full sway.*'^^ 

The nationalist leaders were clearly of the opinion that support 
to the rising Axis powers was an invitation to a new Imperialist 
domination lasting for another hundred years. The utterances 
of Pandit Nehru in this respect were strong and plain. He ad¬ 
mired the heroic resistance of the Chinese and the Russians, 
and the defeat of Japan and Germany was dear to his heart. As 
he was speaking on the Congress decisioil to start struggle to a 
vast audience in Bombay, a Communist worker interrupted him— 
*Tt is a people’s war.” ^‘Goand ask the people”, he retorted, ‘ they 
don’t think so”. It was to be turned into a people's war in India 
if the Japs were to be resisted. 

SUBHAS AND THE I N. A* : — 

While the August movement was dying out, the battle of 
Indian freedom was going on in a different theatre under differ¬ 
ent leaders with different ideology. When Japan entered the 
war in December 1941, there were about 60,000 Indian troops 
clapped into Malaya with American, Australian and British 
units. The Indian soldiers and officers were very much discon¬ 
tented owing to the discrimination against them in matters of 
salaries and amenities. They offered half-hearted resistance to 
the Japs who in a short time over-ran the Far East. Rash Behari 
Bose, a Bengali revolutionary, leading the life of an exile in 
Japan, contacted .the Japanese war-lords. They agreed to his 
suggestion for raising an Indian patriotic army from the Indian 
prisoners of war. Thus was formed the Indian National Army 
in September 1942 under the command of Indian officers* Many 
Indian civilians residing in Malaya, Burma, Hongkong, Java, etc, 
also Joined it. Subhas Chandra Bose, who had escaped from his 
prison-house in January 1941 and proceeded to Germany via 
Afghanistan, joined the I.N.A. in July 1943, Under his command 

13. Alexander, H : India Since Cripps,„ pp. 24-25, 

1 -^, Ibid, p. 39. 
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the LN.A, became a magnificent fighting force. We shall repro* 
duce in the words of Nefaji the work and aims of the I.N.A. In 
a broadcast on June 26, 1945, he said : 

“T/iis Army carries Indians National Flag and its slogans 
are Indians national slogans. This army has its own 

Indian officers . And, in the field of battle^ this army 

fights under its own Indian commanders . If one 

talks of a puppet army^ then it is the British Indian 
Army that should he called a puppet army^ because it is 
fighting Britain's imperialist war under British officers''* 
He did not feel ashamed in taking the help of the Axis powers. He 
considered it essential and said : 

^'Nobody would he more happy than myself if we would achieve 
Indians independence without foreign help of any sort. 
But I have yet to find one single instance in modern 
history where an enslaved nation has achieved its libera¬ 
tion without foreign help of some sort. And for enslaved 
India, it is much more honourable to join hands with 
enemies of the British Empire than to curry favour with 
British leaders or political parties. Our whole difficulty 
is that we do not hate our enemies enough, and our 
leaders do not teach us to hate Indians enemies, though 
they teach us to hate those whom they regard as the ene¬ 
mies of other nations. Is it not ridiculous for some of 
our leaders to talk of fighting Fascism abroad^ while 
shaking hands with imperialism at home 
He said that he was not an arm-chair politician who avoids struggle 
and seeks compromises. He was engaged in a grim struggle and 
was facing danger every moment of his life. He passionately 
refuted the charge of certain politicians that by seeking 
foreign help he was injuring the cause of Indian independence. 
He asked for the blessing of Mahatmaji, “Father of our Nation,” 
and said that he had gone abroad “on a perilous quest,” riskng 
his life and whole future career, not to gamble with the fortunes 
of his country. *‘lf British politicians have failed to coax or 
coerce me,’’ said he, “no other politieian can succeed in doing 
so.** He could never corppromise in the least, “either the honour 
or the self-respect or the interests of my country.” He certainly 

15 Netaji, His Life and Work, pp. 357-58. 
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had no illusions about the Americans and said : 

^'Regarding the war aims of the U, S, -A,, / may say that the 
ruling clique at Washington is now dreaming of world 
domination. This ruling clique and its intellectual 
exponents, talk openly of the American century. In 
this ruling clique, there are extremists who go so far as 
to call Britain the 49th State of the U, S, A,”56 
He was also sure that the World War II hid in its bosom the 
possibilities of another conflict which would end imperialist domina¬ 
tion all over the world* He was, therefore, pained at the Congress 
compromising politics : 

'7 have no doubt that World War No, 3 will break out within 
ten years of the end of this war, if not earlier, in case 
all the suppressed nations of the world are not liberated 
during the course of the present war, India's indepen¬ 
dence is a settled fact. The only uncertain factor fs the 
time factor. At the worst, it may take a few more years 
for India to be free. Why then should we be easily 
discouraged and rush to the Viceroy's House for a 
compromise ?”57 

The I. N. A* fought many campaigns for India’s liberation in 
Burma and elsewhere throughout 1942-45 but could not accom¬ 
plish much. The Allies had tremendous superiority over the 
Axis powers in men and material in the later phase of the war. 
I’osnioN Towards the Close of the War 

The years 194b*45 were the years of extreme suffering and 
frustration to the Indian people. Profiteering and black-market¬ 
ing which throve under government patronage hit hard the 
common man. The leaders of the Congress were behind the 
prison bars and Gandhijl’s release about the middle of 1944 did 
not solve the political deadlock. The War in Europe, however, 
came to an end in May 1945 and the general elections in England, 
so long postponed on account of it were to take place in July. 
The Congress leaders were released in June and a fresh wave of 
enthusiasm swept over the country. Pandit Nehru complimented 
the people for their unconquerable spirit and initiative. “The 
events in Satara, in Bihar, in Midnapore, elsewhere in Bengal and 
in the United Provinces,” he said, ’’have added a glorious chapter 
16 Ibid pp. 327-28. 

17. Ibid, pp. 360. 
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to the history of the people’s fight for independence,” Sardar 
Patel said that the Congress was not prepared to alter even a 
comma of the Quit India Resolution. “Not only that,” said he, 
"the Congress would soon have to say ‘Quit Asia’ instead of 
‘Quit India*.” They denounced the Communists for their 
hostility to the movement and their anti-national outlook and 
expelled them from the Congress. The Congress espoused the 
cause of the I. N. A. prisoners and sponsored a movement in 
favour of their release. The trials of some of the commanders 
of the I. N. A. at the Red Fort, Delhi, had a miraculous effect in 
creating mass awakening. People were thrilled and inspired 
when they came to know of the exploits of these fighters of India’s 
freedom. The news of Subhas Bose’s death in a plane crash, as 
he was leaving Singapore after the surrender of Japan on August 
15, 1945, was a stunning blow to the country. To India, the thought 
of Bose, the bravest among her brave sons, was now a thought of 
emancipation, of inimitable patriotic endeavour and heroism. 
We may differ from him and the intelligentsia differed from him. 
But few will deny him the honour of attaining to the highest 
form of martyrdom which could be within the reach of a patriot. 
His country still sighs for him and millions of men weep for him. 
When India knew the tale of his hardships, it rose spontaneously 
to denouiice the government. The Indian fighting forces were 
also indignant and furious. At the end of the War, the country 
was undoubtedly full of revolutionary fervour and excitement. 
England could not afford to antagonise it for ever by driving it to 
the extremity of armed resistance and rebellion. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS (1945-47). 


The Simla Conference—The Labour Government and its India Policy— 
The Cabinet Delegation—Muslim League’s Direct Action—London Conference— 
Failure of the Cabinet Mission Plan—Traasfer of Power—Observations on the 
British decision to quit. 


The Simla Conference 

With the conclusion of hostilities in Europe, there was no 
justification whatsoever for the continuance of the old autocratic 
and bureaucratic rule in India. The Tory bosses too could not 
afford to be blind to the fire which was smouldering in this 
country. Moreover, England was drifting towards socialism and 
power was fast slipping out of their hands. They were uneasy 
at the growing popularity of the Labour Party, which was proclai¬ 
ming the wisdom of reconstituting the Empire on a broad basis 
of freedom and fellowship. Churchill’s Government was eager 
to justify its stand in regard to India and discredit Indian leaders 
before the British electorate. It was naturally compelled to make 
another gesture ior solving the tangled skein of Indian politics. 
After consultations with Leopold Amery, the Secretary of State, 
Lord Wavell, the Viceroy announced new proposals on June 14, 
1945 to end the constitutional impasse and to secure greater 
cooperation of India in the prosecution of the war against Japan. * 
His announcement was on the following lines: 

(1) The purpose of the proposals was “to ease the present 
political situation and to advance India towards her 
goal of full self-government.’’ 

(2) His Majesty’s Government desired to forward a settle¬ 
ment on the communal issue among the different parties 
and for that purpose a Conference of Indian leaders 
was to be •onvened. 
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(3) 1 he immediate object was to consider the steps for the 
formation of a new Executive Council at the Centre) 
which would include the main communities and would 
include equal proportions of Caste-Hindus and Muslims* 

(4) The portfolio of External Affairs war to be placed in 
charge of an Indian. 

(5) The Governor-General was not to exercise his consti¬ 
tutional power of control “unreasonably.** 

(6) H.M.G. were to appoint a British High Commissioner 
in India as in the Dominions to represent Great 
Britain's commercial and other interests. 

The members of the Congress Working Committee were released 
on 15th June and the Viceroy announced his decision to hold a 
Conference at Simla on 25th June of Indian leaders of different 
political parties. It was to advise him in respect of setting up a 
new Executive Council with members “more representative of 
organised political opinion/* The following were invited to 
the Conference : 

“Those now holding office as Premier in a Provincial 
Cabinet; or, for Provinces under Section 9d Government, those 
who labt held the office of Premier. The Leader of the Congress 
Party in the Central Assembly; the leaders of the Congress 
I'arty and of the Muslim League Party in the Council of State ; 
also the leaders of the Nationalist Party and of the European 
group in the Assembly.’* “Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah as the 
recognised leaders of the two main political parties*** “Mr* 
Shiva Raj to represent the scheduled classes. Mr. Tara Singh 
to represent the Sikhs.’^ 

The Muslim League, a pampered child of Britisli Imperia¬ 
lism, now endeavoured to strike a hard bargain with the Congress 
on the one hand and the government on the other, Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai, leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party 
in the Central Assembly, had agreed with Liacjat Ali Khan, the 
General Secretary of the Muslim League, on Congress-League 
parity. It was evidently a ludicrous bargain and made the 
national organisation equal in political weight to the communal 
body. But it had the blessings of Gandhiji, who was prepared 
to go even out of his way in conciliating the League to end the 
deadlock. Mr. Jinnah now propounded his thesis that the 
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Congress was essentially an organisation of Caste-Hindus and 
that it must accept this position in any future constitutional 
structure- He was encouraged by the British Government to 
make this assertion and Maulana Abdul Kalam, the President 
of the Congress was not invited to the conference. Gandhiji 
recorded his protest in emphatic words t 

. May I then say that there are no caste and casteless 

Hindus who are at all politically minded. Therefore, 
the word rings untrue and offensive. IVho represent 
them at your table ? Not the Congress which seeks to 
represent without distinction all Indians who desire 
and work for independence. Hence the existence of 
Hindu Mahasabha claiming to represent Hindus as such. 
/ apprehend that even that body will disclaim repre- 
aenting Caste Hindus} 

He pointed out to the Viceroy that he had no locus standi to 
attend the Conference as a Congress representative. The Viceroy 
accepted the rebuff and issued invitation to the Congress 
President. But the Conference could not evolve any agreement 
among the major polidcal parties on the composition of ih 
Executive Council and the Viceroy had no mandate to go ahead 
without the cooperation of the Muslim League. Mr. Jinnah was 
not willing to consider the proposals for the formation of an 
Interim Government unless a declaration was made guaranteeing 
to the Muslims the right of self-determination in accordance 
with the Lahore resolution* The Viceroy assured him that the 
interim arrangement did not injure the League stand in regard 
to Pakistan. Mr Jinnah then wanted equality of Muslim repre¬ 
sentation with the Hindus and was not prepared to accept one- 
third representation of his community proposed for the new 
Executive Council. It was pointed out to him that Hindu-Muslim 
parity, parity between 25% and 60% parts of the population, 
was a mockery of democratic representation. As last, he insisted 
on nominating all the Muslim members to the Council and the 
Viceroy did not accept this claim as it was opposed by the 
Congress and Malik Khizr Hayat Khan, the leader of the Punjab 
Unionist Party. The Viceroy announced the failure of the 
Conference in solving the constitutional deadlock He accepted 

l. Mitra : The Indian Annual Register, Vol. I, 1945. p. 134, 
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Mr. Jinnah's right to veto the constitutional progress of the 
country and created an impression that the Simla Conference 
was merely a fraud planned by British reactionaries* 

The Labour Government 

With the success of the Labour Party at the elections 
there was a dramatic change in Indo-British relationship. 
Prime Minister, Mr. Atlee announced to the House of Commons 
that India prayed for Labour victory and that her salvation lay 
in it. He promised to grapple with the Indian problem with 
courage and honesty. With the capitulation of Japan in August 
1945 after the atom-bombing of Nagasaki and Hiro-Shima, 
England could not afford to sit tight over the Indian question. 
The Labour Government invited Lord Wavell for consultations 
and on his return from England, he made the following 
declaration ; 

(1) That elections to the Central and Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures, so long postponed due to war were to be held 
in the coming winter (1945-46). 

(2) That H. M. G. desired to convene a “constitution 
making body** after the elections were over. 

(3) That immediately after the elections discussions were to 
be held with the representatives of Legislative Assemb¬ 
lies in the Provinces to ascertain “Whether the proposals 
contained in the 1942 declaration fihe Cripps Propoig|ls) 
are acceptable or whether some alternative or modified 
scheme is preferable.** 

(4) That discussions were to be held with the Indian States 
“with a view to ascertaining in what way they can 
best take part in the constitution-making body.’^ 

(5) That the British Government were ‘'proceeding to the 
consideration of the content of the treaty which will 
require to be concluded between Great Britain and 
India.’» 

This declaration was received well in the country as it 
indicated that British Socialism had decided to follow an enligh¬ 
tened policy towards India. In a broadcast to India, Lord Pethick 
Lawrence, the Secretary of State said thiat *‘1946 will be a crucial 
year in India’s history.’* He made it plain that the British 
Government had decided to grant India freedom and that after 
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the elections, the Viceroy was to form an Executive Council 
having the support of all parties. The result of the elections to 
the Central and Provincial Assemblies was an overwhelming 
victory to the Congress, even in the N. W. F. Province where 
the Muslims were 9j%of the population. The Congress formed 
Ministries in all Provinces excepting Sindh, Punjab, and Bengal. 
In Sindh and the Punjab, coalition governments were formed 
with the exclusion of the Muslim League. On 4 December, 1945, 
the S. O. S. announced the appointmei^t of a Parliamentary 
Delegation, consisting of Sir Stafford, Mr. A. V, Alexander 
and himself, to meet Indian leaders and help India in the 
attainment of independence, On I5th March 1946, the British 
Prime Minister also made it plain that ‘*We cannot allow a 
minority to place a veto on the advance of the majority.’’ The 
year 1946 was consequently full of political activity* 

Cabinet Delegation : - 

The Cabinet delegation arrived in India on March 23, 1946. 
Its task was two-fold ; to negotiate a settlement on the basis of 
which Indian Constitution could be framed, and setting up a 
National Interim Government. Its work was made very difficult 
by the British pledges to the minorities in the past and by the 
insisistence of the League on a separate sovereign Muslim 
State. At its convention in April, 1946, in New Delhi, the 
League demanded Pakistan and resolved on Direct Action to 
have it. “Muslims were not dead nation,” said Suhrawardy, 
“and the resistance would not be by mere words.” Ismail 
Chundrigar ol Bombay said that the British had no right to hand 
over the Muslims to a subject people ovet whom they had ruled 
for over 5000 years. Mohammad Ismail declared that the Indian 
Muslims were in the midst of a Jihad, holy war, Sbaukat Hyat 
Khan was prepared to show a rehearsal of the Muslim martial 
spirit, if given a chance, even “when the British army is still 
there.” Sir Firoz Khan said that in fighting the Hindu Raj, the 
"havoc which the Muslims will play will put to shame what 
Chengiz Khan or Halaku did.” The convention passed the 
following resolution : 

*T/ie Muslim nation will never submit to any constitution 
/or a United India and will never participate in any 
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single oonstitution-making machinery set up for the 
purpose.'*^ 

It demanded that this zones comprising Bengal and Assam 
in the North-East and the Punjab, the N. W. Frontier Province, 

Sindh and Beluchistan in the North-West of India.where 

the Muslims are a dominant majority, be constituted into a 
sovereign State,*’ that “two separate constitution-making bodies 
be set up by the peoples of Pakistan and Hindustan for the 
purpose of framing their respective constitutions.” The League 
promised its cooperation in the formation of an Interim Govern¬ 
ment at the centre only when its main demands were conceded. 

At a Press conference at New Delhi on 25th March, the 
Cabinet Mission explained that they were not committed to any 
particular views and had come with open minds. In the next 
week they held conferences with Lord Wavell and the Governors 
of the provinces. On April 1, they began their meetings with 
Indian leaders, which continued upto J7th April. During this 
period they interviewed 472 leaders in 182 sittings. For about 
one month, the Delegation held conferences with representatives 
of every section of public opinion in the country. The representa¬ 
tives of the Congress and the League, however, could not agree 
with regard to the main political decisions. The Mission made 
an honest attempt at reconciling the two parties and suggested the 
following scheme as the basis of their further discussion and 
consideration : 

** A Union Government dealing with the following subjects: 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications, There 
will be two groups of Provinces, the one of the predomi¬ 
nantly Hindu provinces and the other of the predomi¬ 
nantly Muslim Provinces, dealing with dll other subjects 
which the Provinces in the respective groups desire to 
be dealt with in common. The Provincial Governments 
will deal with all other subjects and will have all the 
residuary sovereign rights'^ 

So far as the Indian states were concerned, it was pointed 
out that they will take their appropriate place in the above 
structure on terms to be negotiated with them, A conference 
was held at Simla from 5th to 11th May to promote an agreement 


2. Mitia : The Indian Annual Register, 1946, Vol I, pp 192-199 
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between the Congress and the League* Maulana Azad, the 
Congress President, objected to the grouping of provinces and their 
functioning together with a common executive and legislative 
machinery. The League brought forward its own scheme of the 
partition of India. 

The Cabinet Delegation was, however, not convinced of the 
soundness of the proposal for partition. In its opinion, it did 
not solve the minority problem as in the areas constituting 
Pakistan, the non-Muslims were to constitute 48*31% of the po¬ 
pulation. It would, moreover, endanger the defence of the country 
and impair the efficiency of the fighting forces. They were, there¬ 
fore, unable to advise the British Government to hand over power 
to two entirely separate States. On May 16, they announced 
their solution of a stable and practicable form of constitution for 
All-India ; 

1. There should be a Union of India, embracing both 
British India and the States, which deal with the 
following subjects: Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
communications ; and should have the powers necessary 
to raise the finances required for the above subjects. 

2. The Union should have an Executive and Legislature 
constituted from British India and States representatives. 
Any question raising a major communal issue in the 
Legislature should require for its decision a majority 
of the representatives present and voting of each of the 
two major communities as well as a majority of all the 
members present at voting. 

3. All subjects other than the union subjects and all 
residuary powers should vest in the Provinces. 

4. The states will retain all subjects and powers other 
than those ceded to the union. 

5* Proxinces should be free to Irom groups with executives 
and legislatures, and each group could determine the 
provincial subjects to be taken in common. (There were 
to be three Groups : Group A—Madras, Bombay, U. P., 
Bihar, C. P., Orissa. Group B—Punjab, N. W. F. P., 
Sind. Group C—Bengal, Assam.) 

6. The constitution of the Union aqd of the groups should 
contain a provision whereby any provinfe could, by a 
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majority vote of its legislative Assembly, call for a 
reconsideration of the terms of the constitution after an 
initial period of 10 years and at 10 yearly intervals 
thereafter. 

For the formation of the Constituent Assembly, to decide 
the constitution without delay, they suggested the following plan:- 

(a) To allot to each province a total number of seats pro¬ 
portional to its population, roughly in the ratio of one 
to a niiHion as the nearest substitute for representation 
by adult suffrage. 

(b) To divide this provincial allocation of seats between 
the main communities in each province in proportion 
to their population, 

(c) To provide that the representatives alloied to each 
community in a Trovince shall l)e elected by the mem¬ 
bers of the community in its Legish tive Assembly.^ 

The members were to be elected by the lower legislatures 
of the Provinces in British India on proportional representation. 
The representatives of the States were to be chosen by consultation. 

An Interim Government was to be established immediately 
for the period of the transfer of authority. It was to include 
representatives of the main political parties. This was the 
Delegation’s blue-print of Indian freedom, characterised by 
Mahatma Gandhi as “the best document the British Government 
could have produced in the circumstances.’' Lord Wavoll ap* 

3. See Mitra, Indian Annua! Register, Vol. I 1946, pp. 222-23 

Note : 

The details of the composition of the Constituent Assembly were as 
follows: 

(а) ‘'General” (All communities except Muslims and Sikhs).—210 
(Madrass—45 ; Bombay—-17 ; Bihar—31 ; C. P.—16 ; Orissa—9; 
Punjab—8 ; Sind--1 ; Bengal—27 ; Assam—7). 

(б) Muslims—78 : (Madras—4 ; Bombay—2 ; U. P.—8 ; Bihar—5 ; 

C. P.—1 ; Punjab—16 ; N.W. F. P.—3 ; Sind—3 ; Bengal—33 ; 
Assam—3.) 

(o) Sikhs—4 (Punjab), 

In addition to these 292. there were to be some more members as 
follows : 

1 —Delhi ; 1—Ajmere-Merwar ; 1—British Baluchistan ; 39 member ' 
from Indian States. 
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pealed to the people to cooperate “at the most critical hour of 
India’s history** and ended with the following verse : 

**Thou too, sail on, O Ship of State, 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great: 

Humanity with all its fears 
With all the hopes of future years. 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate,*'^ 

The Cabinet plan was undoubtedly an honest attempt at 
balancing Hindu and Muslim interests. It tacitly conceded the 
two-nation theory of the League and the Hindu majority areas 
and the Muslim majority areas were to function as separate units 
under a common Central Government* The grouping of Provinces 
on communal lines, residuary powers to the I'rovinces and a weak 
Centre were the saft-guarcls to the Muslim community against the 
myth of Hindu domination. It was also provided that all comrou- 
nal issues were to be decided by the Central Government alter 
securing a majority vote of every community separately. It envi¬ 
saged a Constituent Assembly to frame the future constitution of the 
country. The Constituent Assembly, however, could not tamper 
with the provisions of the plan relating to communal matters 
without the consent of the majority of both the communities. The 
Cabinet Delegation's Plan was the nearest approach to a compromise 
between the Congress which insisted on united and democratic 
India, and the League which demanded a separate state. Its 
merits or weaknesses were not fully understood or recognised 
then. The Congress first rejected it in parts. Pandit Jawaharlal 
was not happy at the denial of full sovereignty to the Constituent 
Assembly* The Congress leaders also asked : what was the 
guarantee against Sections B and C, the Pakistan groupings, from 
assuming more powers and reducing non-Muslim minorities in 
those areas to dust. The Muslim League, however, accepted the 
plan, when Jinnah assured it: “Believe me, this is the first step 
towards Pakistan*” The Congress then accepted it as a working 
basis but the League rejected it in toto. At the time, it was said 
that had the Cabinet plan been accepted, it would have perpetuated 
Hindu-Muslim feud on a much larger scale and India might have 
become another Israel. After the departure of the Delegation on 
29th June, the League resolved on wrecking the entire plan by 
direct action* 

4. Mitra : 1946, Vol. I, pp. 158-159* 
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Muslim League's Dirkct Action:— 

At its meeting on July 29, 1946, the League condemned the 
Congress as “bent upon settingup a Caste-Hindu Raj in India with 
the connivance of the British'*, and resolved “that the time has 
now come for the Muslim nation to resort to direct action to 
achieve Pakistan.’* In his speech, Mr. Jinnah said that by this 
resolution recommending direct action, the League was bidding 
“good-bye to constitutional methods.’^ The direct action was not 
to get out of the slavery under the British but against “the 
contemplated future of Caste-Hindu domination.’*® The Direct 
Action day was celebrated on August 16 all over India, but Calcutta, 
under the League Ministry, was for three days an “inferno of 
communal madness.’* The Statesman of Calcutta, a British paper, 
commented as follows: 

'*Th€ bloody shambles to which this country's larged city 
has been reduced is an abounding disgrace, which owing 
to the Bengal Ministry's pre-eminence as a Leaguer- 
Ministry has inevitably tarnished seriously the All-India 
reputation of the League itself'' 

The League gaiig>tcrism which began at Calcutta spread to 
Noakhali, where there was a catastrophic collapse of all moral 
Vdlues. Here, a new type ot man, the uncontrollable human 
beast, held full sway over civilized life in society* Lord Wavell 
was quite calm and unaffected. The internal situation was 
deteriorating and the Congress agreed to accept office in the 
Central Government. On 4th August, Lord Wavell announced 
the names of the new Executive Council, and the Interim 
Government of twelve with seven Congress members, took 
office on September 2. The League held aloof and the competi¬ 
tion “in murder and beastiality** between the two communities 
continued to be a blot on civilized life in the country. Mr. 
Jinnah deftly pleaded that “there should be exchange of popu¬ 
lation from areas where majorities were liable to yield to the 
temptation of murdering their neighbours of the minority 
communities, of dishonouring their womanhood, of burning 
their houses and looting their properties." The “Great Calcutta 
Killing” facilitated the entry of the League in the Interim 
Government even when it was non-cooperating with the proposed 

5. MUra : The Indian Annual Register, 1946, Vol. II, p. 177. 
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Constituent Assembly. In the last week of October, the League 
was allowed by the Viceroy to get into the Interim Government 
•‘to get a foot-hold to fight for our cherished goal ot Pakistan,’’ 
as Mr. Jinnah said. The atmosphere in the Central Government 
became so strained that the Congress threatened to resign 
twice. Sardar Patel characterized the Wavell-League technique 
as‘ an attempt to get the Congress out of the Interim Govern* 
ment.*’ Pandit Nehru, the Vice-President of the Executive 
Council, plainly expressed his feeling that Lord Wavell. since 
the entrance of the Muslim League, had been “removing one 
by one the wheels of the Cabinet coach,” and bringing it to a 
^tand-still. 

London Conference 

By admitting the League inside the Executive Council, 
without getting a declaration by it in favour of the Cabinet Dele- 
gatioii*s plan. Lord Wavell was evidently encouraging the dis¬ 
ruptive technique of Muslim Communalists Mr. Atlee, however, 
tried to save the Cabinet plan by a last minute attempt, and 
invited Congress and League leaders to a Conference in London, 
He plainly wrote to Pandit Nehru that : 

**The object of our talks would he to try and ensure a success^ 
ful meeting of the Constituent Assembly on December 
P, There is no intention of abandoning either the 
decision of the Assembly to meet^ or the plan put forward 
by the Cabinet Delegation. It is our decision to see that 
this is implemented in full and not to abandon or alter 
it .” 

Still he assured Mr. Jinnah that the Conference would give 
full consideration to all points of view. Pandit Nehru, Sardar 
Baideo Singh, Mn Jinnah, and Mr. Liaqat Ali had series of 
conferences with His Majesty’s Government from 3rd to 6th 
•December but failed to arrive at an agreement. At the London 
Conference, Indian nationalism (ought its last battle for Indian 
unity and lost it. On Dec. 6th, 1^^46, the British Government 
plainly announced : 

**Shmid the constitution come to be framed by a Constituent 
Assembly in which a large section of the Indian popfi- 
laiion had not been represented^ His Majesty's Govern^ 
ment could not^ of course, contemplate as the Qon^ress 
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ha% $tat 0 d they would not contemplate^ forcing inch a 
comiitution ujpon any unwilling parts of the country?* 

This declaration marred the effectiveness ot the work of 
the Constituent Assembly, which opened its session in New Delhi 
on December 9 and at which all the 74 Muslim League delegates 
were absent* Meanwhile there was communal flare-up at 
^ Calcutta and Hindu-Muslim disturbances broke out in other 
parts of the country* The Civil Disobedience movement started 
by the League in the Punjab paralysed the administrative 
machinery and throughout March-April 1947, the province was 
oppressed by communal beastility and madness. It was plain 
that Lord Wavell was a misfit in India and had proved himself 
incompetent to effect the transfer of power. 

Transfer of Power 

The ambiguity in British policy was to a great extent 
responsible for much of rioting and bloodshed in India. On 
Feb. 20, 1947, the British Government announced its decision 
‘*to take necessary steps to effect the transfer of power to responsi¬ 
ble Indian hands by a date not later than June 1948.^^ In 
jubtification of this decision, the Prime Minister said : 

*'The Present state of uncertainty is fraught with danger 
and cannot be indefinitely prolonged?* 

Gandhiji praised Great Britain's decision as "the noblest act 
of the British nation.” But he shrivelled at the possibility of 
Pakistan and complained that he was a lone voice in India. 
He remarked : 

*^lt would be a good thing if the British were io-go to-day- 
thirteen months mean mischief to India, / donH 
question the nobility of the British declaration, I 
don*t question the sincerity of the Viceroy^ but facts are 
facts. And the facts are that India has been trained 
to look to the British power for everything. The British 
will have to take the risk of leaving India to chaos or 
anarchy. If the British weren't here^ we would still 
go through fire, no doubly but that fire would purify us?* 
And he continued to believe : 

Even if the whole of India is in flames, it will not bring 
PaUsian?^^ 


JontSf G. E. : TuinuU in India p. lOl 
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Lord Mountabatten was sent to India to implement the new 
policy* He reached New Delhi on March 23, and applied himself 
sincerely to his work. In the course of his negotiations he was 
convinced that the League would not cooperate with the 
Constituent Assembly in framing the constitution of a free and 
united India. The Congress also agreed to concede Pakistan, 
provided it was strictly on the population basis* He tore up 
the Cabinet Plan but compelled Mr. Jinnah to accept a truncated 
Pakistan. On June 3, he announced that Great Britain contem¬ 
plated final transfer of power before August 15 and that India 
was to be divided into two sovereign states. Boundry Commissions 
were set up to effect the partition of the Punjab and Bengal and 
Sylhet was taken from Assam to form a part of Eastern Bengal. 
Paramountcy lapsed to the States and they were left free to 
negotiate their accession to either Dominion. This was the Atlee 
plan and it accepted Mr. Jinnah’s interpretation of Indian history. 
Patel and Nehru, who had so long stood by the Mahatma, now 
stood by Lord Mountabatten. India was divided and it broke 
the heart of the Mahatma. Tlu* India of his toil, the India of 
his dreams was fast crumbling before his eyes. With the Partition 
came to an end the Gandhian phase of the national movement. 
The British Decision to Quit 

The British decision to quit was indeed an act of foresight 
and sound statesmanship. Through the ordeal of the World 
War 11, England emerged as a third rate power, broken and 
bankrupt. As she looked at the world around her, she found 
American Capitalism and Soviet Communism contesting for 
supremacy under the Sun and she was nowhere. The face of 
things in Asia was fast changing and nationalist agitations had 
aroused the masses from their sleep of centuries. The war also 
exploded the hoax of the White Man’s prestige in the East. It 
was no more possible to hold India under military rule. In his 
speech to the House of Lords on February 25,1947, Lord Pethick 
Lawrence made the true observation that ’’British Raj cannot be 
maintained in its existiqg basis with adequate efficiency after 
1948.” The British Government read the meaning of the 
country-wide demonstrations in support of the I. N. A. and in 
memory of Netaji. The revolt of the Indian ratings in Feb. 1946 
was a clear signal of the danger ahead* Great Britian could hardly 
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resist national demand for freedom. A.nd there was no economic 
gain in resisting it. British goods no longer formed a substantial 
part of India’s imports. At the end of the war they amounted 
to 2W*. The European business-houses and interests were 
fast passing under Indian control and India was now producing 
^not only fine steel but also munitions and chemicals. Great 
Britain’s decision to leave was a more profitable deal. With 
good-will for itself in India, it has preserved its prestige and 
economic interests for a longer period. The final transfer of 
power was however marked by holocaust of blood and terrible 
scenes of misery. They remind us of the words uttered by Shri 
Rabindra Nath Tagore three months before his death in 1941 : 

^'The wheels of fate will some day compel the English to 
give up their Indian Empire^ But what kind of India 
will they leave behind^ what stark misery ? When the 
stream of their century's administration runs dry at 
last, what a waste of mud and filth will they leave behind 
I them *’7 


7. Amrita Baisar Patrika, Fuja Number 1947—The Last Testament 
Taaore. 



CHAPTER XV 

PAKISTAN A REALITY. 


Development of Muslim Politics (1924*38)—The Two-Nation Theory—The 
movement for Pakistan—Pakistan a Reality. 


Development of Muslim Politics 1924-38 

In the evolution of MusUm political consciousness, the 
nationalist tendency failed to combat narrow communal loyalties 
and separatist political outlook. The uneven development of the 
Hindu and Muslim sections of the Indian bourgeoisie and the 
disparity in the economic life of the two communities were an 
important factor in shaping Muslim political consciousness. Reac¬ 
tionary communal leaders were more successful with the Muslim 
masses whose lot in the predominantly Hindu environment was 
slightly better than those of social outcastes. Where they were 
a substantial majority as in Bengal, Sind, and the Punjab, they 
were mostly a poor, indebted cultivating class, languishing under 
the domination of Hindu landlords and creditors. The ignoble 
strife for jobs and state patronage was another vital element in 
the Hindu'Muslim conflict. In this connection, Brailsford, writing 
in 19b0, makes the following comments : 

“T/ie new fact of our generation in British India has been 
the bitter competition between educated Hindooe and 
Moslems for offices and fobs. The Hindoos have much 
the higher intellectual tradition, and are usually the 
wealthier of the two communities : they absorbed Euro- 
pean education earlier, more readily and in much 
larger numbers than the Moslems, and tended for long 
to monopolise both the learned professions and the pub 
lie services recruited by examination. Perceiving the 

advantage which their rivals had won^ the Muslims . 

now wage a continual struggle to secure the reservation 
to their co-religionieis of ipubUo mppointmemde proper* 
.256. 
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Honate to their numbersin this atmosphere 
of jealous competition, is poisoned for these young men 
from the start,,. . Religion has acquired a new econo¬ 

mic value, and India^ while she loses faith, is cursed by 
the divisions of her decaying creeds 
Mr. Abul Hassan of Dacca, writing about 1931, makes similar 
observation on the Hindu-Muslim problem : 

‘ If is the creation of the few selfish, medieval-minded and 
short-sighted opportunists and place-hunters, who have 
made politics a hobby and a hunting ground. The psy¬ 
chological basis of the problem is the imaginary fear, 
of injustice, oppression and tyranny of the Hindu, 
majority,'"'^ 

The prospect of England sliaring power with India intensi¬ 
fied the contest for power between the two communities. The 
British Government was interested in accentuating rather than 
softening the communal conflicts. The Minto-Morley Reforms 
imposed a vote-value on religion and the mischief was accepted 
in the later constitutional arrangements. British Imperialism 
found it convenient to exploit the fears and passions of the 
Muslim community for the fulfilment of its political ends. Muslim 
separatism derived its full inspiration from the language of 
British constitutional documents and official pronouncements. 

Hindu-Muslim Tension : The growth of Hindu-Muslim ten¬ 
sion after the suspension of the first non-eooperation movement, 
the bloody communal riots throughout 1924-36, energised reaction¬ 
ary elements inside the Muslim League. The tension continued in 
the later period. During the five years 1923-27, it was estimated that 
approximately 450 lives were lost and 5000 persons injured in 
communal riots. From Sept. 1927 to June 1928, there were about 19 
serious riots which afiected every province excepting Madras. In 
his speech to the opening session of the Legislative Assembly at 
Simla on 29th August 1927, Lord Irwin said : 

“/ am not exaggerating when I say that^ during the 17 months 
that / have been in India, the whole landscape has been 
overshadowed by the towering clouds of communal ten- 

1. BraiJsford, H.N. : Hebei India, pp. 171-175. 

2. The Gandbi-lrwin Truce and the Muslims pp. 8*10. 
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nion, which hate repeatedly discharged their thunder- 
holtSj spreading far throughout the land their devastating 

fire . In less than 1S months, so far as numbers are 

available, the toll taken by this bloody strife has been 
between 250 and 300 killed and over 2500 injured."'^ 

The Simon Commission : The appointment of the Simon Commis¬ 
sion in 1927 provided the Muslim Communalists a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for weighing down the nationalist elements still quite power¬ 
ful in the League. In 1927, they held a rival session of the League 
under the Presidentship of Sir Mohammad Shafee and passed 
Mr. Zafrullah Khan’s resolution welcoming the Commission. The 
Shafee League later organised an All-Parties Muslim Conference 
in which the Muslim League also participated. The Ulema, the 
religious divines of Islam, were especially hostile to the Motilal 
Report. Mirza Bashiruddin Mahmud Ahmad in condemning the 
Report observes: 

me it would be an evil day for the Muslim States^ 
when the control of India's foreign policy would fall 
into the hands of those, who have the intention of 
hoisting the flag of *Om* in the Hedjaz, and they would 
control Indians relations with Arabia, Afghanistan and 

Persia.''^ 

They secured the rejection of the Nehru Report and completed the 
debacle of the nationalist Muslims who had agreed to cooperate 
with the Congress. Their main demands may be stated as follows : 

1. A Federal Government with complete autonomy and 
residuary powers to the Provinces so that every com¬ 
munity to have full scope for its progress. 

2* Special representation as a protection to the minorities 
against majority* 

3. Separate electorate as there was lack of mutual trust 
between Hindus and Muslims. 

4* Extension of Reforms to the N. W. F. Province and 
Baluchistan. 

5* Separation of Sind from the Bombay Presidency. 

3. Report* Indian Statutory Commission, Vol. I. p* 28, 

4. The Nehru Report and Muslim Rights, p. I7i. This book (the 
Urdu Version) had tremendous sale among the Muslims. 
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6. Provisions in the constitution safeguarding Muslim 
rights, 

7. The amendment of the constitution by a four-fifth majo¬ 
rity of either House of the Central Legislature and by 
the same majority of the two houses. 

The ascendancy of communalists in the League forced the nation¬ 
alists to organise a separate association, the Nationalist Muslim 
Parly, The British Government now made full effort at fortifying 
the communalists against the nationalists. In his letter to the 
Viceroy, Lord Birkenhead, the Secretary of State wrote as follows; 

*7 should advise Simon to see at all stages all people who are 
not boycotting the Commission^ particularly Muslims and 
Depressed Classes. / should widely advertise all his m- 
ter views with representative Muslims. The whole policy 
is now obvious. It is to terrify the immense Hindu popu^ 
laiion, by the apprehension that the Commission is being 
got hold of by the Muslims^ and may present a report 
altogether destructive of the Hindu position . 

Mr. MA Jinnah, who was leading the moderate wing in the 
League and was losing popularity with his community, now brought 
forwaid his famous 14 points at the League Sessional Delhi 
(1129 . These points reconciled the different Muslim view-points 
and formed the basis of their discussions at the Round Table 
Conference ; They are : 

(1) The form of the future constitution should be Federal 
with residuary powers vested in the Provinces. 

(2) A uniform measure of autonomy to be granted to all 
Provinces. 

(3) All Legislatures shall contain adequate representatlori. 
of minorities without reducing the majority of any 
province to a minority or even equality, 

(4) In the Central Legislature Muslim representation shall 
not be less than une-third, 

(5) Representation of communal groups to be by separat e 
electorates* 

(6) Any territorial redistribution shall not affect the Muslim 
majority in the Punjab, Bengal and the N* W# F, Province. 

9, Mehta and Patwardban ; The Communal Triangle, p. 77, 
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(7) Fall religious liherty shall he guaranteed to all commu¬ 
nities* 

(8) No bill or resolution shall be passed if three-fourths of 
the members of any community in the particular body 
oppose such a bill as injurious to that community. 

(9) Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency* 

(10) Reforms should be introduced in N. W. F. Province 
and Balucliistan as in other Provinces. 

(11) Provision should be made in the constitution giving the 
Muslims an adequate share in all the services and in 
self-governing bodies* 

(12) The Constitution should embody adequate safeguards 
for the protection and promotion of Muslim culture 
education, language, religion etc. 

(13) No Cabinet either Central or Provincial should be 
formed without a proportion of Muslim ministers oi 
atleast one third. 

(14; No change to be made in the constitution by the central 
legislature except with the concurrence of the States 
constituting the Indian Fcderatic n. 

These demands speak lor thrmselves. They were a down¬ 
right rejection of the Nehru Report whicli visualised a strong 
centre, a Unitarian structure ot government and joint electorate. 
The fourteen points of Jinnah were his master-stroke and they 
did not aim merely at the protection of Muslim rights. They 
were the beginning of the fight for power in right earnest. They 
aimed at occupying the vantage-ground held by the British in case 
they decided to leave India. Some Muslim minds were also dream¬ 
ing of another Muslim Empire as early as 1930. Mr. Brailsford 
tells us that : 

**This feud (Hindu-Mushm) has postponed India's liberation 
by many a year: it is the worst peril whioh a self- 
governing India will have to face, I have heard 
Mohammedans talking openly of the ease with which, 
from a base in the self-governing Punjab, with the 
North-West Frontier Province and Sind at its door, they 
xdill one day reconquer India 


e. Rebel India, p 176. 
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The R. T. C.; The Round Table Conlerences further 
encouraged Muslim communalists in their anti-national rol®. The 
Muslim delegates under Aga Khan completely allied themselves 
with the British reactionaries and concluded pacts with the European 
Association, which was “the stoutest and the most aggressive oppo¬ 
nent of Indian freedom.*'*? The British government also foiled the 
attempts of Hindu and Muslim leaders at concluding an agreement 
on political issues. In the new constitution d arrangements, it gave 
the Muslims even more than 32% representation in the Central 
Legislature, to which the leaders of the two communities had 
voluntarily agreed at the Unity Conference at Allahabad. At 
the Third Round Table Conference, Sir Samuel Hoare announced 
that H. M. G. had decided to grant 33J% representation to Muslims 
from British India in the Central Lt gislature. The British 
government also accepted the Muslim demand to constitute Sindh 
into a new Governor’s Province and provide for it adequate 
financial aid from the central revenues. In the following years, 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy worked Itard at widening the breach 
betw’een the two communities. It l^egan seriously ilebating the 
issue o1 the creation of a se()arate Muslim State. As early as 
1932, Mr. J* Coalman C. I. E. in his “Years ot l>estiny-India, 
1926-32,” hinted at the possibility ot a Pakistan : 

‘‘T/re creation of a strong^ united India, including the whole 
of British India and the Indian States and the border* 
land in the north-west whose inclusion in India is one 
of the first and most fundamental conditions of her 
nation’hood, is, day by day, being made impossible, 
and in tts place it seems there may be brought into 
being a powerful Mohammedan State in the north and 
north-west, with its eyes definitely turned away form India, 
towards the rest of the moslem world of which it forms the 
fringe, whilst away to the south and east there will 
be-what ? A Hindu India, homogeneous and united? 
Perhaps ! »’8 

He tells us that the day, the Legislative Assembly decided 
to boycott the Simon Commission, a fateful step was taken 
which could **never be withdrawn or retraced.” With it 

7. Nehru, J : Autobiography, p, 4C7. 

See pages 238-23$. 
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^^ended the first round in the great fight for Gooperation 
with the Statutory Commission. It was a fateful choice 
that the Hindu members of the opposition in the 
Assembly, aided by a handful of Moslems^ made that 
day, for since then, inspite of the assembly of represent¬ 
atives of all communities and patties at the Round Table 
Conference, the division of India into two Indias, the 
India of the Hindus and the India of the minorities 
has proceeded apaoe.**^ 

The 1935 Act and After; During the years 1928 32, as 
the tide of nationalism began to sweep the people under Gandhiati 
leadership and as Wardha became the centre of political gravity, the 
British government sedulously planned the disruption of the national 
front. It encouraged the formation of separatist groups on the basis 
of caste and religious differences and inspired Muslim Communa* 
lism to play an Increasingly anti-national and reactionary game. 
The decade following the 1935 Act saw more of distrust between 
the Congress and the League. Muslim politics now entered a 
new era of aggressive demands. The Act had conceded all the 
Muslim demands ot effective minority representation and safe¬ 
guards and it was hoped that the councils of the Muslim League 
in future would be marked by sobriety and sanity. The Congress 
acceptance of office in 1937 was, however, a blunder. It gave a 
rude set-back to progressive forces in the country. When the 
Congress High Command decided to accept Provincial Autonomy, 
it got near the Raj only to divide the Raj and u’timately lament 
the loss of the Raj. "From acceptance of office under no conditions 
anti in no circumstances, to acceptance whenever and however 
possible,” truly says Prof. Humayun Kabir, ‘'the wheel revolved 
a full circle, but in the mean time a golden opportunity had been 
last.”^^ Had the remained aloof and given a chance 

to communalisis to let off their steam inside the legislatures, 
possibly, the complications of the laier period may have been 
avoided. With the acceptance of office and goverument on 
party-lines by thie Congress, the League was all the more furious 
and became a very popular organisation. The battle-cry of 
Pakistan transformed it into an army on the march. It established 

9. Ibid p. 195. 

JO. See Alexander, H, : India Since Cripps p. 56. 
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its position even in the W. F* P., which was a stronghold of the 
Congress. During 1938 to 1942, it captured 46 seats in 56 Muslim 
by-elections and the Congress only three. 

With the Congress assuming office, the League raised the 
cry of Hindu Raj and the suppression of the Muslim community. 
The twenty-seven months of Congress rule were characterized 
as a monstrous regime of Hindu tyranny. The real grievance 
was that the Congress did not share power with the communalists 
in the provinces where it commanded an absolute majority. In 
the Congress Cabinets, however, the number of nationalist 
Muslims was far in excess of the proportion of their population. 
But the point is that the Leaguers and even others criticised the 
Congress as a totalitarian organisation for its failure to accommo¬ 
date other political parties. When the Congrese resigned from 
office after the outbreak of the War^ the League worked 
up communal frenzy to a hysteric pitch and observed a day of 
deliverance, This action of the League blighted all hopes of 
Congress-League cooperation in the struggle for freedom. It 
also established the loyalist character of the League leadership. 
From separate representation, separate electorate, separate 
provinces, the demand for a separate State based on two nation 
theory was the logical outcome of the League power-politics and 
the British policy of divide and rule, 

Two-Nation Theory 

During the years 1937*40, when Indian nationalism was 
debating the issue of Swaraj, Hindu and Muslim Communalists 
racked their brains over puerile and meaningless controversies. 
They dragged all sorts of things into the communal puddle. Mr. 
V.D, Savarkar, the President of the Hindu Mahasabha claimed 
India as the homeland of the Hindus, altogether a distinct nation^ 
with Hindi, drawing its nourishment from the Sanskrit voca¬ 
bulary, as their national language. Mr. M* A. Jinnah retorted tha 
the Muslims were a separate nation and that Urdu deserved to be 
the universal language of India. The Sind Muslim League at its 
conference in 1938 urged the Muslims to wear khadi and Swa¬ 
deshi cloth manufactured by Muslim weavers, encourage Muslim 
shop-keepers, and secure employment for their co-religionists. 
The Mahasabha issued a call to the Hindus to purchase from the 
Hindu shops only. The League directed the Muslims to be on 
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their guard against the Hindu “atrocity campaign’*. It warned 
them that the Hindus were attempting to foist upon them the 
Shree lotus, and Bande-Mataram as the national anthem, and 
Hindi as the national language. Mr. V.D. Savarkar picked up 
the gauntlet : 

**lVhen we will be in a position to retaliate and do retaliate 
the Muslims will come to their sense in a da:!^»^* 

These ccmtroversies nurtured communal nationalisms and 
prepared the ground for the division of India. With his consum¬ 
mate dialectic ability, Mr. Jinnah elaborated the two-nation theory 
and demanded a separate homeland for the Indian Muslims* 
He laid stress on the utter incompatibility of Hindu and Muslim 
temperaments and Hindu Muslim cultures. The following ex¬ 
tracts from his Presidential address to the 27th League Session 
at Lahore in 1940, indicate the trend of his thought : 

“The problem in India is not of an inter-communal charac¬ 
ter, but manifestly of an inter-national one, and it must be treated 

as such__It is extremely difficult to appreciate why our 

Hindu friends fail to understand the real nature of Islam and 
Hinduism They are not religions in the strict sense of the word, 
but are, in fact, different and distinct social orders, and it is only 
a dream that Hindus and Muslims can ever evolve a common 

nationality.Tlie Hindus and Muslims have different religions, 

philosophic s, social customs, literature. They neither inter-marry 
nor dine together, and indeed, they belong to two different civili- 
zatic.ns which are based mainly on conflicting ideas and concep¬ 
tions. Tlieir views on life and of life are different. It is quite 
clear that Hindus and Muslims derive their inspiration from diff¬ 
erent sources of history. They have different epics, their heroes 
are different, and they have different episodes. Very often the 
hero of one is a foe of the other and, likewise, their victories 
and defeats overlap. To yoke together two such nations under 
a single state, one as a numercial minority and the other as a 
majority, must lead to growing discontent and final destruction 
of any fabric that may be so built up for the government of such 
a state.” 

With this advocacy of separate Muslim nationhood, Mr. 
Jinnah claimed for the League “the status of complete equality 
with the Congress”. He demanded fifty precent share for ffie 
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Muslims in India in the governance of India, He declared 
the League as “the only authoritative and representative political 
organisation of the Mussalmans of India.** He characterised the 
Congress as a Hindu organisation and criticised its policies as a 
denial of Muslim rights of self-determination. He said t 

‘7/ therii exists a will to come to a settlement with the Muslim 
League^ then why does not Mr, Gandhi^ as I have said 
more than once, honestly agree that the Congress is a 
Hindu organisation and that it represents anything but 
a solid body of Hindus ?... IVhy should not Mr, Gandhi 
come as a Hindu leader and let me meet him proudly 
representing the Muslim,' 

The Movement for Pakistan 

It is generally believed that the idea oi h holy Islamic 
State originated in the fertile brain of Hazrat Iqb^al, the poet- 
philosopher of Pan Islamism* It appealed to the vanity of the 
Muslim divines, who imagined that the foundation of a purely 
Muslim State would liberate Islam all over Asia. It was visua¬ 
lised as the base of an Islamic world revolution and the begin¬ 
ning towards the establishment of “a social system whose pri¬ 
mary object is to abolish all distinctions of race, colour, tongue 
and blood, and which preaches universality of the best kind.’*12 
The idea also appealed to the Muslim reactionaries whose entire 
politics revolved round safeguards for minority interests and 
distrust of nationalism. The solidarity ol their community, in 
their opinion, required the establishment of a State, in which they 
were to be, not a perpetual minority, but a paramount authority* 

The Genesis of Pakistan : 

It was at the Allahabad League Session of 1930, that Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal spoke for the first time about a separate Muslim 
homeland. At this session, the number of delegates present did 
not even complete the full quoram. Dr Iqbal said : 

*7 have no hesitation in declaring thai^ if the principle that 
the Indian Muslim is entitled to full and free develop¬ 
ment on the lines of his own culture and tradition in 
his own Indian homelands is recognised as the basis of 

11. Mitra : The Indian Annual Register. 1940, Vol. I pp. 308-311. 

12 Raja Rao and Iqbal ; Changing India, p. 192. 
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a permanent communal settlement^ he will he read^ to 

stake his all for the freedom of Indian. ./ would 

like to see the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, 
Sind and Baluchistan amalgamated into a single state. 
Self-Government within the British Empire, or without 
the British Empire, the formation of a consolidated 
North-West Indian Muslim State appears to me to be 
the final destiny of the Muslims at least of North-West 
Indiar^^ 

It was a fascinating vision presented to the gaze of Muslim in¬ 
telligentsia. In 1933, some Muslim students at Cambridge also circu¬ 
lated a pamphlet demanding “Pakstan.” India, they said, was not 
the name of one single country, nor the homeland of a single nation. 
It was the designation of a state created for the first time in 
history by the British. They defined ‘Pakstan’ as meaning the 
Punjab, North-West or Afghan Province, Kashmir, Sind and 
Bfilachistan. They proposed to carve out two additional Muslim 
States from India,—Bang*i*IslaoQ, consistiu;^ of Bengal and Assam, 
and Usmanistan, consisting of the Muslim State of Hyderabad. 

The idea of a separate homeland lingered in the Muslim mind 
It was. however, only after 1935 that the Muslim League accepted 
it as its war-cry. At the elections in 1937, the League captured 
only 110 seats out of 402 Muslim seats for the eleven provinces* 
In Bengal, too, it captured only 37 out of 119 and in the Punjab 
none at all. This failure was a revelation and a matter for 
setious thought. The eminent brains ol the League now tried to 
reorganise their organisation and put it on a popular basis. They 
made hectic effoits to consolidate the Muslim front and establish 
iha League as the only authoritative spokesman for Indian Muslims. 
TK^ tlreaded the in^uence of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru spreading 
among the Muslim masses. They devised ways to defy his 
Musllm-mass-contact programme. They condemned -all attacks 
on tht Communal Award and rebuked the Indian National 
k body of Hindu politicians. In his letter of 20th 
Mhtdi^l937v Dti Iqbal wrote to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, that it was to be 
made clear to the Mindus **that no political device, however 
subtle, can make the Indian Muslim lose sight of his cultural 
entity.** He told him that the Muslim masses were getting 


13. Noman. M : Muslim India pp. 311-312. 
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conscious of the noischief of Imperialistn an(3 were falling under 
Congress propaganda. He wanted the League to come out 
with some economic programme promising the solution of their 
poverty. It was to cultivate their sympathy by promising economic 
relief. He suggested that the people were to be told that their 
poverty could be solved only by the enforcement of the law of the 
Shariat. And that this could be possible only in a free Muslim 
dominion. He wrote ; 

"Don't you think that the time for sucha demand has already 
arrived ? Perhaps this is the best reply you can give 
to the atheistic socialism of Jawaharlal Nehru 

League’s Acceptance of Pakistan : 

Mr. Jinnah could now be trusted to carry on the fight to a 
finish. In October, 193S, the Sindh Provincial Muslim League 
conference presided over by Mr. Jinnah demanded the division 
of India, viz Federation of Muslim States. He developed the 
theme furtiier at the annual session of the All-India Muslim 
League at Lahore in 1940. According to him, Western Democracy 
was totally unsuited for India and that its imposition on India 
was the disease in the body politic. He wanted a constitution which 
recognised tiie existence of two nations in India. He asked 
the British government to scrap the Federal Constitution of 1935 
which, under the guise of democracy and parliamentary system, 
established tlie rule of the majority community. The Hindu and 
Muslim communities he was firmly convinced, could never be 
transformed into a nation. He said : 

iVhat the uniiary government of India for 150 years has 
failed to achieve cannot he realized by the imposition of 

a central federal government . The present artificial 

unity of India dates back only to the British conquest 
and is maintained by the British bayonet^ but the termi¬ 
nation of the British regime . will be the herald of 

the entire break-up with the worst disaster that has ever 

taken place during the last 1000 years to Muslims . 

Muslims are a nation accroding to any definition of a 
nation, and they must have their homelands^ their 

territory and their State . ,,,fVewi8h our people to 

develop to the fullest^ our spiritual^ cultural^ economic, 

14. Letters of Iqbal to Jinnah. p. 18, 
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social vnd political life in the way that we think best and 
in consonance with our own ideals and according to the 
genius of our people?^'^^ 

At its resolution passed on 23rd March, the League demanded 
that the areas in which the Muslims were in a majority be grouped 
to constitute “Independent States.** The resolution was vague on 
the scheme of partition. It was left to the British experts to 
work it out. Muslim intellectuals also produced wonderful and 
fantastic literature on the subject. 

Projects of Partition : 

We may here briefly refer to the different projects of the 
partition of India produced by Muslim brains. Two projects 
require to be examined at length as they found favour with a 
substantial section of the Muslim intelligentsia. The one is the 
Cultural Zones Scheme by Dr, Syed Abdul Latif, and the other 
Regional Zones Scheme worked out by a ‘Punjabi’ who would not 
announce his name. The former was considered by the Working 
Committee of the Muslim League at its meeting in Match 1939. 
The Working Committee registered vigorous protests against the 
plan of federation postulated in the 1935 Act. It asked the 
British Government to consider Dr. Latif’s Sclume given in 
schedule 1 appended to the resolution. It condemned the 1935 
Act on the following grounds : 

(1) It is framed on the assumption that India is a composite 
nation. 

(2) It virtually aims at establishing the Hindu Raj. 

(3) It reduces the Muslims to the position of helpless 
minority at the centre and in most o( the British 
provinces. 

(4) It denies to them the opporturuty of economic 
regeneration and of free and independeiit development 
on Islamic lines. 

(5) It neutralises the historic importance of the community. 

(6) It helps to intensify and perpetuate the prevailing 
cultural clashes between the Hindus and the Muslims. 

The Muslims League, therefore, demanded the partition of the 

Mitra . Indian Annual KegiBtcr, 19*10, Vol, 1. pp. 302—30t. and 
pp. 309—10, 
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country into two divisions -the Hindu Zones and the Muslim 
Zones which might, if they liked, unite into a confederacy. 

The Cultural Zones Scheme aimed at carving out four 
entirely homogeneous Muslim homelands. These were to be : 

( 1 ) The North-West Block, comprising the Punjab, Sind. 
N. W. F, Province. 

(2) The North-East Block, comprising Bengal and Assam. 

(3) The Delhi-Lucknow Block for Muslims of the U. P. 
and Bihar. The Muslim state of Rampur was to be 
included in it. It was to be contiguous to (1). 

(4) The Deccan Block for the Muslims below the Vindhyas 
and Satpuras, including the dominion of Hyderabad 
and Berar, with a narrow strip of territory in the South 
running down to Kurnool and Cuddaph to the city of 
Madras. 

This scheme swallowed almost half of the Indian sub-continent 
for a population of ninety millions. The author of the 
‘Confederacy’ scheme gives the following criticism of this 
scheme : 

(1) It involves exchange of population on such a large 
scale that will affect atleast 2/3 of the p« pulation in 
India. 

(2) It ignores the fact that India is climatically diversified, 
and in the event of the exchange of population, the 
climate of one region may not suit the inhabitants of 
another. 

(3) Indian revenues cannot bear the costs involved in the 
exchange. 

(4) It suggests that some Biitish Indian areas and some British 
subjects inhabiting them may be exchanged with some 
Indian State areas and State subjects. There is no moral 
justification, why a people governed by democratic 
principles should pass under autocratic rule. 

(5) The suggestion of a long strip of the country extending 
to the port of Madras and a large area around Calcutta, 
predominantly Hindu tracts, to be included in the 
Muslim Zones of Hyderabad and Bengal respectively 
not practicable for Hindu opposition. 

16. Mitra. 1939, Vol, 1 pp. 366-367, 
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{6) It aims at a complete withdrawal of the Muslim popu¬ 
lation from Hindu Zones, a factor detrimental to the 
further spread of Islam. 

(7) If the Muslim North-West Zone is created on the lines 
of Syed Sahib, canal heads of some important irrigation 
projects of the Punjab, will be Jeft out in the adjoining 
Hindu Zone. 

The ‘Punjabi’ conclude? that the scheme was neither practicable 
nor morally justifiable and was in its nature quiet aggressive.!'^ 

The “Confederacy Scheme” proposed a Confederation of 
Regional Zones. In his introductory remarks, the ‘Punjabi’ says 
that the Muslim community, lor its cultuital and religious ideals, 
was compelled to pursue separatist politics. But he was not in 
favour of total separation of different groups. He advocated 
separation for a higher ideal, a greater unity through disunity, 
super-determination through self-determination. “The purpose 
of separation,” he writes, “is not division but union, to be 
achieved by the simplification of the present complicated political 
situation in which each community is too much in the way of 
the other’s cultural and economic progress.”^® He claimed 
self-determination as a birth-right of the Muslims. But he did 
not sympathise with those politicians who had their eye outside 
India : 

should also make it clear to those Muslim sefiarationists, 
who want separation in order to link their destinies with 
states outside the Indian sub continent, that in deman¬ 
ding separation we should not b$ inspired by any such 
extra-territorial ideals, ambitions or affinity, Weshouldbe 
Separaiionists Cum-Confederationists, and if the Hindus 
disagree with the idea of a Confederacy of a Hindu 
India, and Muslim India, then we should be simply 
separationiets^ demanding secession of our regions from 
Hindu India without any link between them,*' 

He concludes with a fine sermon : 

^^The foreign element amongst us is quite negligible and we 
are as much sons of the soil as the Hindus are,”!^ 

17. Confederacy of India, pp. 6-7. 

18. Ibid, p. 15. 

19. Ibid, p. 17. 
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He, however, does not believe in the ‘‘myth of a single nation.** 
Islamic conception of nationality, in his opinion, is diSerent from 
the Western or the Hindu Caste concepts. He suggests the 
splitting up of India into various federations which may 
combine in a confederation : 

(1) The Indus Region’s Federation, with the Punjab minus 
the Eastern Hindu tracts, Sind, the N. VV. F P., 
Kashmir, Baluchistan as important Federal Units. 
This area was to contain 82°/o Muslims, 6^/^ Sikhs and 
about 8 °/q Hindus, 

(2) The Hindu India Federation—including the U. P., the 
C. P., Bihar, Hindu portions of Bengal, Assam, Orissa 
Madras, Bombay and the Indian States other than the* 
Rajasthan and Deccan States. Hindus 83*72%—Muslims 
11 %. 

(3) The Rajasthan Federation—including the States of 
Rajputana and Central India. Hindus 86*39%—Muslims 
809%. 

(4) The Deccan States Federation—including Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Bastur States. Hindus 85*28% Muslims 8*99®/o. 

(5) The Bengal Federation—including the Muslim tracts of 
Bengal and Goalpara and Sylhet districts of Assam as 
Provincial Units. 

The confederal authority was to be vested in a V^iceroy, assis¬ 
ted by a confederal assembly drawn from the various Indian P'ed- 
erations. F’oieign Relations, Defence etc. were to be entrusted to 
the Governor-General of each Federation, and he was to be 
responsil)le to the Viceroy. The author of this scheme does not 
point out how his scheme could solve the Hindu-Muslim problem. 
The fate of those who w^re neither Hindus nor Muslims has not 
also been taken into account. The units of the different confederacy 
too have been formed on no logical basis. There were other 
projects also, Asadullah’s scheme aimed at giving Northern 
India to Muslims and Southern India to Hindus. The Aligarh 
Scheme drafted by University Professors. Syed Zafrul Hasan and 
Mohammad Afzal Hussain, postulated a Pakistan not only in North- 
West but in South India also. All these schemes were based on 
the following assumptions which are to some extent true but the 
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remedies suggested were disastrous to the welfare of the country 
as a whole : 

(1) India is not a country but a sub-continent and that the 
Hindus and Muslims are two different nations. 

(2) Separation is necessary for the ema,ncipation of 
Muslims from the economic slavery under the Hindus. 

(3) Islamic social democracy has nothing in common with 
the Caste hierarchy oi ihe Hindus. The influence of 
medieval and reactionary Hindu environment is a 
poison to the vitality of Islamic polity and brotherhood. 

(4) The foundation of an independent Muslim State is a 
prelude to world revolution on Islamic lines. 

We may here enquire as to why Indian nationalism was hostile 
to proposals about partitioning India. The literature of the period 
discussing this subject is voluminous. We shall just emphasise 
those facts which are relevant to our discussion in the present 
context. The two communities were scattered all over India 
and no scheme of division on religious basis could separate them 
in a manner as to leave no bitterness behind* It could be carried 
to its logical end only either after mass conversions or mass 
exchange of populations on a scale which, at the time, would have 
precipitated a civil war. Moreover, religion as the basis of parti¬ 
tion was a monstrous proposition of self-determinism. If it could 
be conceded to the Muslims, there was no moral justification in 
denying it atleast to the Sikhs, the Christians, and the Zoroastrians, 
if not the Vaishanavas, the Tantrics, the Shavites, the Lingayats, 
the Jains, the Buddhists and other sectarian groups of Hinduism. 
Religion does not determine race and race may be taken as the 
basis for the determination of a nationality. But, in India, Islam 
as a distinct racial organism disappeared long before. The argu¬ 
ment that India was always divided in the past may appear 
plausible. But there is no political wisdom in accepting the filth 
of the past. India divided in the past was a warring India, an 
India without a nationalist consciousness, a weak and decadent 
India. The splitting of the country was demanded as a solution 
of the communal problem* It was like inviting a more serious 
disease than the one which was ordinary and was the restilt of 
the stupidity of the patient- Most of the complications of the 
communal problem were also an outcome of the presence of the 
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British. These would have autotnatically disappeared with his 
departure. Chesterton is right when he says that it always takes 
three to make a quarrel. So long as a third party, a peace-maker 
does not intervene, the quarrel between the two parties does not 
develop to full fury. Then, to solve differences, people must be 
prepared to adjust diderences and that course was not palatabte* 
to the League. The economic and political implications ol the 
partition, too, were not without reasons dreaded by Indian nationa 
lism. Partition without a Federal Centre looking after national 
interests,, said Pandit Nehru, “would be a carious way of giving 
effect to the principle of selMetermination.” In the long rurr it 
may not, possibly, be helpful to the Muslim State also. He 
writes in this connection : 

'7 am reminded of the story of the man who killed his father 
and mother and then threw himself on the mercy of 
the Court as an orphan**'^^ 

Pakistan A Reality 

The Muslim League at its Madras session in 19U adopted 
Pakistan as its creed but still lelt it vague. Some nationalist 
leaders accepted it and tried to strike an agreement with Mr. 
Jinnah. Shri Rajagopalachari, taking his cue from the constitu¬ 
tion of Soviet Russia, came out with a iormula for securing 
Congress-League cooperation in solving the political deadlock. 
Mahatma Gandhi, after his release on May 6, 1944, endorsed 
Rajaji’s formula to meet Mr Jinnah’s cry—'Divide and Quit,* 
The formula was : 

(1) The Muslim League would endorse the demand for 
independence and cooperate with the Congress in 
forming a Provisional Government for the transitional 
period. 

(2) At the end of the War, a pleibiscite of all the inhabitants 
in the Muslim majority areas in North-West would 
decide whether or not they would form a separate state. 

(3) In the event of separation, mutual agreements would 

be made for defence, communications and other 
esst^ntial matters. • 

(4) These terms were to be binding only in case of 
transfer of full power by England. - 

20. The Discovery of IndiaKP* 045. ^ , 

35 
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Hajsijti a shrewd brain, who is a match to any Western politiCia^^^ 
in far-sightedness, hoped that Mr. Jinnah would fall in his trap. 
He was trying to catch the ghost of Pakistan by its beard and 
givfe it a terrible shaking. Jinnah would not permit the beard 
to be touched at all, and refused to allow non Muslims in the 
Muslim areas to take part in the plebiscite. He claimed self- 
determination for Muslims alone in their homelands. 

In 1946 the League was compelled to state its demand in 
precise terms for its negotiations with the Cabinet Delegation* 
It demanded a sovereign Muslim State comprising Bengal and 
Assam in the iSorth-East and the Punjab, the N.W.F.P., Sind, and 
Baluchistan in the North-West. Kashmir was to be a part of the 
I'Unjab. It was a m 'mmoth Pakistan. With the whole of these 
provinces under its control, the League could make a successful 
bid for overlordship over Hindustan. It was. however, plain that 
something of it, after the demarcation of the Muslim and non- 
Muslim majority areas, had to be conceded to the League. With* 
out its full cooperation final constitutional settlement was hardly- 
possible. The League was als > determined to frighten the Con¬ 
gress into submission. The frenzy and bestiality of perverted 
communalism, the great killings at Calcutta, Noakhali, Patna, 
Lahore and other places completely wrecked the plan of a free 
United India. The British do not also appear to be very much 
earnest about the Cabinet plan. They were quitting India, evi¬ 
dently, to win India and they divided India to grip India. The 
only alternative to partition as such was a civil war for which 
the negotiating parties were certainly not prepared. The Indian 
Independence Act, passed in July 1947, by the Parliament marked 
the birth of the two Dominions—‘Indian Union and Pakistan. It 
provided for the complete cessation of British control over Indian 
affairs from August 1947. All powers were vested in the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly in each dominion. The Dominions were given 
the right to decide whether they chose to stay within the British 
Gommonweahh of Nations. Till the framing of the new constitution, 
the Government of India Act, 1935, was to remain in force. The 
Governor-General and the Governors of the Provinces were depri¬ 
ved of their discretionary powers and they were bound to follow 
the advice of their Ministers, Each Dominion Cabinet was given 
the power to nominate its Governor-General. The Constituent 
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Assembly was to perform the functions of the Central Legislatures, 
The most objectionable feature of the Act was that Paramount y of 
the Crown was Jeclared to have lapsed to the States and they 
were free to join any dominion. 

The division of India on communal basis was never endor¬ 
sed by rational sections of public opinion. It was a game of 
Muslim Communalists, playing upon the fears and credulity of the 
masses, for conquest of power. It resulted in whole-sale butcher¬ 
ies of innocent populations and destruction of property on a large 
scale. The Partition has also left behind a legacy of bitterness 
and complications which appear to have taken a permanent shape 
in Indo-Pak relationship. I’andit Jawaharlal Nehru was very 
much apprehensive of them and wrote in 1945 : 

“/ cannot excuse or forgive the British authorities for the de¬ 
liberate part they have played in creating disruption in 
India. All other injuries will pass^ but this will continue 
to plague us for a much longer period's'll 
With the partition of India vanished the charm and hypnotism 
of Gandhism. The bullet was the fate of the Mahatma. The Hindu- 
Muslim antagonism is playing the same disruptive role to-day as 
in the past. It is feeding reactionary f(uces of Hindu'dom and 
Mulladom which will take the country nowhere. These forces 
are symptoms of a deep disease from which India has suffered 
long in the past. If they tiiumph over the forees of progress they 
will leave society as a dead sea of humanity. This antagonism 
is also postponing the emancipation of the toiling millions. It is 
bolstering up the authoiity of vested interests who find it 
convenient and to their interest to divert the common man’s 
hunger for bread into communal channels. 


21. The Discovery of India, p. 6^2, 



CHAPTER XVI 

GANDHI AND GANDHISM 


The Work of Mahatma Gandhi—The Gandhian School of Political 
Thouf^ht, 


Those who saw Mr. Gandhi as a young fashionable student, 
using bright high silk-top hat, a stid and starched collar, and 
a multi-coloured tie, strolling round the Piccadilly Circus Corner 
in the metropolis of the Empire, could hardly imagine that he 
would be passing down in history as the symbol of Asia's awaken¬ 
ing. He was not a mighty hero of adventurous deeds like those 
in the Arabian Nights. Nature intended him to be merely an 
honest, unassuming servant of humanity. I^eople in India loved 
him as their father. The world admired him as an apostle of 
Truth and Non violence. From 1919 till his death on Janury, 30th, 
1948, at the hands of a Hindu fanatic, he was the brain and voice 
of Indian Nationalism 

Mahatma Gandhi was born on 2nd October, 1869, at 
Porbandar in an orthodox Vaishnava Vaishya family. This family 
had given many Prime Ministers to the various states in Kathia- 
wad. When he was of seven years, his father left Porbandar 
to take up the Dewanship of the Rajkot State. He was married 
at the tender age of thirteen. In 1887, he matriculated from a 
school in Ahraedabad, He tells us that he could not shine as 
a student although he was not a ‘dunce.’ Soon after, he lost his 
father. After his matriculation, he was admitted to a college 
in Bhavanagar bathe failed to take keen interest in his studies. He 
became a problem to his family and it was decided to send him 
to England to qualify for the Bar. He was in England during 
1887-1891 and returned to India after taking the Barrister’s 
degree. He did not find himself completely at home in London 
and its fashions and frivolities did not attract him much. It 
was here that he learnt the great lesson of hia life, the shield of 

6 
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his Truth from Surdas’s famous hymn—Nirbala Ke Bala Ram 
( ^ ). He now developed strong religious convic¬ 

tions and was very much influenced by the teachings of Tolstoy 
and Ruskin. His life also became very simple. His friends 
could not persuade him even to smoke. He considered it as an 
abomination leading one to the dominion of the Devil.^ On his 
P return to India, he tried his hands at the bar but his performance 
was disappointing. The dull prosaic routine of a lawyer’s life 
did not interest him. He, however, soon got the chance of his 
life-time and was sent to Africa by one of his clients. Throughout 
1893-1914, he was engaged in a heroic struggle on behalf of 
Indians in South Africa. There he perfected his technique of Satya- 
graha and applied it successfully against the mania of colour-bar 
prevalent in that country. To India it was a pioneering experi¬ 
ment of political agitation and it taught India much more than the 
lectures of its middle-class intellectuals. He also came to be 
well-known all over the world. He then turned to India. Here, 
he conducted his first experiment in ,Champaram, a district in 
- Bihar, in 1917. The peasants at this place were compelled to 
plant 3/20th of their laruls in Indigo for the White Colonists who 
subjected them to various exactions. The scandal had passed 
unnoted till then. Mahatma Gandhi, undeterred by official threats, 
investigated their complaints and secured justice to them. His 
later career was one of vigorous tussle with Imperialism. Early 
in 1919-20, he collected an able, devoted team oi workers and 
soon became the dominant spirit of the Congress movement. 
After the Nagpur session in December, 1920, most of the elderly 
Congressites, Mrs. Besant, B. C. Pal, M. A. Jinnah etc. left the 
Congress. About Jinnah, it is said, that he did not like the 
clumsy, ill-dressed delegates who now gathered in the Congress 
pandals and disturbed its proceedings by their cries of ‘^Mahatma 
Gandhi-ki-Jai*', ‘‘Gandhi Baba-ki-Jai.” Shri Subhas Bose writes: 

1. My Experiments with Truth, p. 102. 

Dr, Johnson, we are told, never smoked but he had high opinion 
of the influence of smoking. He once declared to Boswell that it 
was a habit which required "so little exertion, and yet preserved 
the mind from total vacuity." But Gandhiji thought like Tolstoy 

that "Tobacco.was the worst of all intoxicants, in as much as 

a man addicted to it was tempted to commit crimes which a 
drunkard never dared to do ; liquor made a man mad, but tobacco 
clouded his intellect and made him build castles in the air," Ibid. 
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'M/ the Nagpur Congress in December 1920, Mr, M*A, Jinnah, 
who was till then a Nationalist leader, addressed him 
as "Mr, Gandhi\ and he was shouted down by thousands 
of people who insisted that he should address him as 
^Mahatma Gandhi\ The asceticism of Gandhiji, his 
simple life, his vegetarian diet, his adherence to truth 
and his consequent fearlessness—all combined to give him 
a halo of saintliness,^^ 

His reputation stood sky-high in the later period. He was now 
on his way to take his seat with the great gods of the Hindu 
pantheon. The Hindu masses came to look upon him as in incar¬ 
nation of Divinity. 

In judging Gandhiji’s work it must be kept in mind that he 
was not the leader of a labour movement or proletarian struggle. 
He was the mentor of a national movement, which had independe¬ 
nce as its objective and which aimed at the unity of all classes 
and creeds in the national struggle. H-e could not assume the 
role of a class leader and ally himself with any vested interests. 
The Congress as a national body could not patronise class conflict. 
His foremost task was to inspire the people with the ideal of 
freedom and create a nation-wide emotion of victory over the 
forces of Imperialism. He had to lead a people who were a blind, 
poor, suffering mass, resigned to their miserable fate, with little 
staying power and energy to resist for long. Under his leadership, 
the Congress, inspiie of its bourgeois ideology, acquired revolutio¬ 
nary character and created wonderful awakening among the 
masses. Pandit Nehru truly calls him a ‘‘beloved slave-driver^’, 
and writes how at his call, ^ ‘‘demoralised, backward, and broken 
up people suddenly straightened their backs and lifted their hands 
and took part in disciplined joint action, on a country-wide scale.” 
In this respect, Gandhiji was “the greatest revolutionary of recent 
times in India.”^ His strategy of struggle released tremendous 
mass energy and advanced the country step by step towards the 
goal of emancipation. The man, whom Mr. Montagu described 
as a pure visionary, living in the air, shook the foundations of 
foreign rule,^ 

2. The Indian Struggle, p. 162. 

3. Autobiography, p. 255-265. 

4. Here is Montagu’s description of Gandhiji—written in 1917-18; 
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Gandhiji’s personality had a peculiar magic and fascination. 
He was the noblest arid saintliest man of his age, with amazing 
simplicity of life, purity of soul, humanity of heart and keeness 
of intellect. His life had the moral grandeur of medieval saints 
and the halo of ancient Vedic seers. He abhored violence and 
materialism as contributing to the perversity of human nature* 
He raised politics to high moral and ethical standards. It is easy 
to argue against his non-violence as an effective weapon of struggle. 
But, if it is examined in the context of Indian life and its traditions, 
its complex structure of classes and sects with mutually hostile 
interests, it appears to be the only safe and sound political weapon. 
It is difficult to disagree with Pandit Nehru's comments on the 
moral and ethical side of his movement : 

**The spiritualisaiion of politics, using the word not in its 
narrow religious sense, seemed to me a \fine idea. A 
worthy end should have worthy means leading up to it. 
That seemed not only a good ethical doctrine hut sound 
practical politics, for the means that are not good often 
defeat the end in view and raise new problems and 
difficulties.' 

The leadership of Mahatma Gandhi gave a spiritual impulse 
to the national movement and inspired the fighters of freedom 
to heights of moral fervour. The non-violent soldiers exposed 
their lives to severest hardships and the unarmed rebels became 
a threat to the military machine of the Britisher. His Satya* 
graha, resistance to brute force by moral force and suifering, 
transformed the struggle of freedom from a middle class agitation 
into a mass movement. It gave to the movement a vitality and 
inspiration which it could otherwise, possibly, not acquire. It 
created a powerful general will of the nation and directed it 
into the channel of a blood-less revolution. It was an effective 

"Afterwards we «aw the renowned Gandhi, He is a social reformer ; 
he has a real de^re to find grievance and to cure them, not for any 
reasons of self-advertisement but to improve the condfUons of his 
fellow-men. He-is the real hero of the settlement of the Indian 
question in South!'Africa, where he suffered imprisonment. He had 
just been helping#the Government to find a solution for the grievances 
of the Indigo labour in Bihar. He dresses like a Coolie, forswears 
all personal advancement, lives practically in the air, and is a pure 
visionary," An Indian Diary, p. 58. 

' 5. Autobiography, p. 73. 
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challenge to terrorism as a method of political agitation. His 
stress on non-violence made the masses and the intelligentsia 
indifferent to violence and saved them from the horrors of ano¬ 
ther Mutiny, It has been truly said that he was the meeting- 
ground of ineffectual revolutionaries and dilettante intellectuals. 
Professor Earnest Barker of the Cambridge University was 
impressed by Gandhiji as one “who could mix the spiritual with 
the temporal and could be at the same time true to both.’*® 
Writvng about his success as a political leader, Edward Thompson 
observes : 

“He will he remembered as one of the very few who have set 
the stamp of an idea on an epoch: that idea is non¬ 
violence . its conduct justifies a guarded belief that 

its outcome may be a sane and civilized relationship 
(between India and England).'''^ 

Gandhiji was also a great nation builder. His patriotism 
implied sell-less service to the country and the welfare of the 
wh^ole people. I'o him, Swaraj was not merely the end of 
foreign domination. It was a comprehensive programme of 
national reconstruction. His constructive programme aimed at 
the reform and up-building of Indian life in every sphere. The 
use of Swadeshi goods and the revival of village industries 
improved the economic condition of the teeming millions who 
were idle for months and whose life was miserable. The boycott 
of foreign goods aided the growth of industry on modern lines. 
The movement for the abolition of untouchability was a campaign 
against the taboos of caste and sought the adjustment of social 
relations on the basis of social equality. The lot of the Indian 
woman was a matter of deep concern to him. He freed her 
from social bondage and gave her courage to take her lull share 
in the public movements of the day. His plans of education, his 
crusade against social abuses, drinking and Hindu-Muslim feuds 
were inspired by a lofty motive of service to the common man. 
The Cqiagress movement under him became a movement of all¬ 
round regeneration of Indian life. It inspired the exploited 
classes with a sense of solidarity and hope of deliverance and 
gave them stamina to seek virtue and resist evil. 

6. Mahatma Gandhi—Essays ‘and EecoUectionsed, by Radhakrishnan, 

p. 61. 

7, Ibid p. 294. 
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Some tell us that Mahatma Gandhi was not a rationalist* 
That his ideas on social and economic problems were rooted in 
orthodox Hindu thinking and that he was incapable of apprecia¬ 
ting the beauties of science which has divined the mystery 
of motion. True, Mahatmaji was not a radical thinker at all. 

^ Most of his utterances would suggest a deep longing to return to 
the barbaric simplicity of life in the woods. But his utterances 
merely reflect the consciousness of India of his day in which he 
moved, lived and had his being. It would also not be fair to 
stretch his views too far* The following extract from his writings 
would give us a correct view of his approach towards the problems 
of our age : 

"/ have no design against machinery as such. What / 
object to is the craze for machinet y, not machinery as 
such. Machinery has its place ; it has come to stay. 
Organisation of machinery for the purpose of concentra¬ 
ting wealth and power in the hands of a few, for the 
exploitation of the many, I hold to be altogether wrong. 
Much of the organisation of machinery of the present 
age is of that type, 1 would categorically state my 
conviction that the mania for mass production is res¬ 
ponsible for the world crises. The heavy machinery for 
work of public utility^ which cannot be undertaken by 
human labour, has its inevitable place ; but all that 
should be owned by the State and used entirely for the 
benefit of the people. The supreme consideration is 
Man.’»8 

Mahatma Gandhi’s role as a politician is a matter of some 
controversy. Two observations have been made in this connec¬ 
tion which require examination. The first is that the Mahatma 
would have* been a misfit in any other country. The second is 
that he failed as a political leader or politician. In connection 
with the first, Pandit Nehru writes ; 

'^Perhaps in every other country he would be out of place 
to-day, but India still seems to understand, or atleast 
appreciate, the prophetic religions type of man, talking 
of sin and salvation and non*violenceI'^ 

8. Prabhu, R. K. : The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi, pp 119-120. 

9. Autobiography, p. 253. 

36 
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Subhas 6abu uses stronger expressions : 

'*IVhat for instancet would he have done in a country like 
Russia or Germany or Italy ? His doctrine of non¬ 
violence would have led him to the cross or to the mental 
hospital In India tt is different* His simple life^ his 
vegetarian diet^ his goaVs milk, his day of silence every 
week, his habit of squatting on the floor instead of sitting 
on a chair, his Icin^clothAnfact everything connected with 
him has marked him as one of the eccentric Mahatmas 
of old and has brought him nearer to his peopley ^^ 

He thinks that C* R. Djs was a superior political genius, who, 
had Providence spared him, may have blossomed out as another 
Lenin, or Mussolini, or Hitler.Now, this is writing in a vein 
of hero-worship. The council brand of politicians never make 
revolutionary leaders. In regard to the Mahatma being a misfit in 
any other country, it may first be pointed out that he had no 
ambition to flourish in a foreign climate. Then, comparative 
studies are not very helpful in historical discussions. A success¬ 
ful leader is one who typifies in himself the mood and temper 
of his people, the (ears and aspirations of his (oHowers. The 
movements of history are not the creations of individuals. They 
are a product of the social environment. Those who fit well into 
that environment assume the leadership of public movements and 
direct them. The success of their leadership depends not only 
on their ability but also on the character of those who are led. 
The Mahatma was an inevitable phen )raenon of Indian nation¬ 
alism in the later phase. 

As a political leader, apparently, he failed in the sense that 
all his shots misfired. He himself confessed that some of his experi¬ 
ments were Himalayan blunders. But he was the first man to give 
a call for united national effort in an anti-imperialist struggle. His 
efforts in Africa and India encouraged revolutionary movements 
in other parts of Asia. Throughout 1919*47, Indian nationalism 
looked to him to lead it and show it light. There is also nothing 
perplexing about his failures. They were dignified retreats and 
not a capitulation, truces and not a defeat. They followed the 
correct strategy of struggle—one step backwards, two steps 

10. The Indian Struggle, p. 406 

11. Ibid. p. 160. 
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forward. This harasses the enemy more than continuous resis¬ 
tance by the weaker party. 

There are some who tel! us that the Mahatma was a super¬ 
burger masquerading as a politician and a patriot. That 
be was a strong counter-revolutionary force and worked for 
the aggrandisement of the bourgeoisie. Some would go to the 
^extent of suggesting that he was a cheat, who cheated his people 
and cheated his conscience also. If that were so, then Buddha, 
Jesus Christ, Confucius and numerous other saints and super¬ 
men of history are all great cheats and frauds of mankind. All 
such thinking is judging the past without a proper historical per¬ 
spective. Mahatma Gandhi will ever remain the pride of Indian 
nationalism and a unique phenomenon of political history. 

The Gandhian School of Thought 

The nationalist movement in the early phase was dominated 
by Liberajis^i^ or CqnstitiUionaUsmA In the second phase, the 
Extremist School or the Nati(malist School and the Revolutionary 
School^ acquired greater |)rominence. In the later era, Indian 
nationalism was dominated by what we m^y call as Gandhistn. 
It was a synthesis between the two main schools of thought evol¬ 
ved earlier. It harmonised tlie rationalism of the Liberals 
with the religious earnestness of the Nationalists and developed 
further the technique of straggle tried in the period following the 
partition of Bengal. Nationalism in the Gandhian era differed 
from the earlier schools in one respect. It did not share with the 
Liberals their unqualified admiration of the West and had no 
appreciation ol the communal fervour of the Nationalists. 

Mahatma Gandhi was not a doctrinaire but was a practical 
thinkei. He was incapable of looking at Indian problems from 
the Western angle. By temperament he was conservative and 
religious and had deep admiration of the simplicity and modesty 
of Indian life. The blind materialism of the West, in his opinion, 
was disastrous to the country as it exalts profit over virtue, lust 
over love and strife over harmony. All sons of God, in his opin-* 
ion, have a right to live, and the welfare of all was the sheet-anchor 
of his faith. He had profound laith in the essential goodness of 
human nature. He did not look on the world as a scene of per¬ 
petual struggle, full of ‘the harsh and grating strife of tyrants 
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and foes’* The clash and conflict in this world was, in his opin¬ 
ion, a temporary phase and it can not obstruct the steady march 
of humanity towards progress and happiness. The people must 
face the future with confidence. 

Non-Violence-the Law of Progress 

He did not believe that the universe had commenced with 
wars, otherwise *‘not a man would have been found alive 
to day.'' That many men are still alive to-day shows ,*that the 
world is leased not on the force of arms, but on the force of truth 
or love.” According to him, history is a record of the progress 
of mankind and it points to the victory of soul-force over brute- 
force. History, he wrote, gives abuniiant proof of the fact that 
those who take the sword, perish by the sword but those who 
resist the sword by spirit and suffering live and flourish. He 
was inspired by the belief that life is a great and noble calling 
and, inspite of the interruptions of violence, it is moving towards 
an elevated and a lofty destiny. The instinct of self-preservation, 
he said, is stronger than that of self-destruction and the spirit of 
non-violence is far superior to that of violence. He said : 

Non-Violence is the law of our species as violence is the 
law of the brute. The spirit lies dormant in the brute 
and he knows no law but that of physical force. The 
dignity of man requires obedience to higher law -the 
struggle of the spirit,*' 

And further : 

Nonviolence is a perfect state. It is the goal towards 
which all mankind moves naturally though unconsci- 

Meanjng of Non-violence 

In his famous article on the doctrine of the sword written in 
1920, he analysed how non-violence is infinitely superior to 
violence in a struggle against evil. Effective resistance to evil 
lies not in the exertions of the physical ca pacity but in resistam:e 
by the “indomitable will.’* The individual must strengthen his 
will by the practice of non-violence, through sufferm^ and 
sacrifice. Satj^agraha ai^d non-cooperad^ nothing but names 
for the law of non-violence whicKi^ Suffermg 

does not imply cowardly submission to the will of 

12, “The Doctrine of the Sword"—Gandhiji’s article in *Young India’ 
dated Hth August, 1920—See:Swara^ And Non-Cooperation, pp,52-56, 
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resistance by one’s whole soul against the will of the tyrants 
‘•Working under this law of our being”, he wrote, “it is possil>le 
for a single individual to defy the whole might of an unjust 
empire to save his honour, his religion, his soul and lay the 
foundation of that empire’s fall or regeneration.” Nonviolence 
iSj^ however, not possi^ble wid^^^ full control of the self and 
purity of soul is necessary.^ acquiring control over the self. 
Consequently the individual must renounce contact with impuri¬ 
ties and evil things in deed and thought, must practise penance 
and asceticism and experience suffering. He must atone for the 
sins of the past. Such a man alone, .who has acquired purity of 
soul, can be a true Satyagrahi and a passive resister. He alone is 
a gallant and brave soldier and can resist the brute force of the 
coward with his soul force. Passive resistance is a struggle, 
which behoves a dignified and courageous people. He wrote : 

**Thus passive resistance, that fs, souhjorce^ is matchless. 
It is superior to the force of arms. It cannot be consi^ 
dered merely a weapon of the weak. Physical force men 
are strangers to the courage that is requisite in a passive 
resister. Do we believe that a coward can ever disobey a 
law that he dislikes ? But a passive resister will sty he 
will not obey a law that is against his conscience, even 
though he may be blown to pieces by the mouth of a 
cannon,** . 

''Wherein is courage required—in blowing others to pieces 
from behind a cannon or with a smiling face to approach 
a cannon and to be blown to pieces ? Who is the true 
warrior—he who keeps death always as a bosom-friend 
or he who controls the death of others ? Believe me^ 
that a man devoid of courage and manhood can never he 
a passive resister .“ 

^■passive resistance is an all sided sword ; it can be used 
any how ; it blesses him who uses it and him against 
whom it is used. Without drawing a drop of bloody it 
produces far reaching results. It never rusts, and cannot 
be stolen,** 

Now what does all this mean ? It is Buddha again telling us 
that our willingness to suffer and die for a noble cause is a . 
proof of ot>r sincerity and attachment to the cause. U develop 
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this true sincerity and beliefi it shall not take us lonfj to convert 
the enemy to four cause, to win him by appealing to his moral 
instincts. Then, the nobility of the cause is enhanced all the 
more if we pursue noble means to achieve it. 

Application of Non-Violence to Politics 

According to Gandhiji, noble means will alone lead to 
noble ends. Swaraj acquired through brute force is no Swaraj. 
The purpose of freedom is not material gain but moral and 
spiritual welfare of the nation which is not ix)ssible under 
slavery. He, therefore, wanted the nation to concentrate on its 
spiritual energy, stand on its spiritual strength and win Swaraj 
through self-purification and Sadhana, In this respect, Gandhiji 
made the political struggle a spiritual movement against tyranny 
to be conducted by the spirit of the entire nation* Indian 
nationalism, unlike that of Europe, was freed from hatred and 
violence and became a symbol of the uplift of humanity. Gandhiji 
vigorously protested that he would have nothing to-do with a 
struggle which smacked of violence. He had no hatred of the 
Britisher, and the struggle was not against him bat a vicious 
system with which the nation had to non-cooperate in a non¬ 
violent manner. He denounced anarchy as a sign of fear and 
exhorted the nation to practise the quality of fearlessness which 
was “the first thing indispensable before we could achieve 
anything real or permanent.^’ In his opinion, fearlessness is 
unattainable without religious consciousness. He said : 

** Let us fear God and we shall cease to fear man. If we 
grasp the fact that there is a divinity within us which 
witnesses everything we think or do^ and which protects 
MS and guides us along the path, it is clear that we shall 
cease to have any other fear on the face of the earthy save 
the fear of 

In the course of a great speech at the Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, at which the Viceroy, surrounded by detectives was present, 
Gandhiji said : 

*UVhy this distrust f Is it Hot better that even Lord Hardings 
should die than live a living death ? Bui a representa- 

13, See articles on Gandhiji in the ‘'Twentieth Century”—a monthly 
magazine published from Allahabad. ThesQ extracts are from articles 
which appeared in the issues of 1935. 
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five of a mifuhty sovereign may not. He might find it 
necessary even to live a living death,^^ 

He preached his followers the great quality of love, love even 
for those against whom they fought. In his discourses he always 
emphasised : 

**Three-fourths of the miseries and misunderstindings in the 
world disappear if we step into the shoes of our adver^ 
saries and understand their stand-point. IVe shall then 
either agree with our adversaries or think charitably of 
them.^^ 

**The force of love is the same as the force of soul or of truth. 
We have evidence of its working at every step* The 
universe would disappear without the existence of that 
force of /ove.’* 

Gandhiji*s conception of struggle was thus very much different 
from the usual ideas on struggle. The struggle in the plain words 
was to remain a form of non-violent strike against Imperialism. 
Even the Leftist elements did not differ from him in this respect. 
Indian nationalism was keen to maintain the unity of the nationa¬ 
list front, h was keen to unite all, Hindus and Muslims, the high- 
castes and the low-castes, the capitalist and the labourer, the 
land-lord and the peasant. It may, however, be asked that what 
was the need of so much of moralising and spiritualisation ! What 
lias political straggle to do with moral conundrums? Plainly 
enough, these were inspired by fear itself, - (ear present in the 
mind of the nationalist leadership, fear of violence on both sides, 
India and England. In the Gandhian thought, the cure of fear 
in the ultimate analysis is the acceptance of fear—fear of violence 
and fear of God. 

Gandhiji considered violence as futile and harmful tc> the 
nationalist cause. Violence in politics, to him, was a form of 
fraud. He believed that India in her circumstances could not 
gain her freedom through violence. In 1930, he wrote : 

“/f is of course open to the critics to say that both non-violence 
and Independent India achieved through it exist only 
in my imagination. My retort then is that, God willing, 
I shall not be found surviving in an India that remains 
slave inspite of thts struggle, or under so-called indepen¬ 
dence achieved tHfough violent meansf'^^ 

14, Gregg : The Power of Non-violence, p. 117. 
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The application of non-violence to mass movements in an orga¬ 
nised manner, in his opinion, was more ef?ective than violent 
resistance. Hence he elaborated further the old technique of 
boycott and passive resistance. These take the shape of non¬ 
cooperation and civil disobedience. The movement in the latter 
condition implied breaking the laws, refusal to pay taxes, 
picketting of the sale of foreign cloth, and all other items which 
could further the cause of a passive revolt. Repression by the 
government added to the efficiency of this ‘‘organised disobedi¬ 
ence.*’ The government was exposed and weakened. 

Gandhiji emphasised that the way to Swaraj lay through 
“self-impression, self-expression and self-reliance, both corporate 
and individual.” It was possible to achieve it through devotion 
to Swadeshi in its widest meaning and through non-violent non- 
co-operation with all that polluted the soul of the nation. He 
fought for a Swaraj whicli was to be the happiness of the many 
and not the possession of a few. To Rabindra Nath Tagore, the 
Bard of Shantiniketan who was a hostile critic of mass civil 
disobedience, he wrote that Swaraj was more necessary to the 
masses who were groaning under grinding poverty. He wrote 
“/ found it impossible to soothe suffering patients with a song 
from Kabir* The hungry millions ask for one poem^ 
invigorating food,'' 

He had little sympathy with the princely or the moneyed 
classes but violence to them was out of question in his humani¬ 
tarian philosophy, lie, therefore, exhorted the rich to treat their 
riches as a trust for the people and not as an instrument for 
their enslavement and exploitation. Swaraj was meaningless to 
him, if it did not bring happiness for the hungry and spritually 
starved millions of his country men. 

Gandhiji thus gave Indian nationalism a philosophy of class- 
harmony, which it needed as its sole preoccupation was the 
elimination of foreign rule. It is not difficult to point out contra¬ 
dictions in his thought but it served the interests of the nation. 
His writings and utterances exercised powerful influence on 
contemporary nationalist thought. With remarkable success, he 
spiritualised public life and infused it with the quality of fear¬ 
lessness and service. He taught the Indian nation the doctrine 
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of self-help in political affairs. He was an uncompromising 
lover of truth and non-violence but a very tolerant and compro* 
mising politician. Forgiveness, almost divine forgiveness, was 
a prominent trait of his public career. No man of modern 
history has been so variously described yet universally loved. 
He was the apostle of Indian freedom, the modern "Jesus Christ*\ 
"the founder of His kingdom on Earth'\ "the embodied symbol 
of the Indian nation, its living sacrifice and sacrament in one*’, 
‘‘the shaker of the foundations of the British Empire", "an image 
of Buddha with the sense it gives of wisdom and peace’*, "prophet 
and politician, saint and super-propagandist ; the object of ado¬ 
ration to three quarters of India and of admiration to half the 
world*’, "the most formidable man that Asia has thrown up since 
Mahomed.’* Only a country like India could have produced such 
a worthy and noble rebel. 
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